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CIVILISATION.* 


We have before us the remarks of a 
very amiable and accomplished gentle- 
man upon one of the most important 
subjects, that can be brought within 
the range of critical or philosophical 
vision. To say that he has per- 
formed all that he proposed to himself, 
or has presented to our eyes the 
panorama which may have been pre- 
sent to his own, is more than the 
writer will expect, or than truth per- 
mits us to aftirm. The chief error 
of the work resides in its title. It is 
not a history of civilisation, but a 
commentary upon it; not a series of 
views composing a circular landscape, 
every object clearly defined, the dis- 
tances happily marked, and the light 
and shade naturally disposed; but a 
collection of detached and distinct 
views, in themselves pleasing and 
important, but deficient in unity of 
expression and harmony of combina- 
tion. We would not be misunder- 
stood. The historian of civilisation 
must assuredly be guided by certain 
seasons marked by striking events, 
linked with those that preceded, and 
influencing those that followed them ; 
epochs fulfilling their Greek deriva- 
tion, by furnishing high places from 
which the eye looks back over the 
past and forward over the future. 
Of this kind, in Scriptural history, are 
the creation of Adam, the deluge, the 
call of Abraham; and in modern 
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history, the age of Charlemagne, 
from which, as from a mountain-top, 
the old empire of the world is seen 
to recede and set, while the new 
rises with a faint but gathering splen- 
dour. The narrative of the progress 
of civilisation contains within itself 
the elements of all history —the 
flower, the essence ; whatever is pic- 
turesque, or beautiful, or ennobling, 
or magnificent; the enterprise of 
commerce, the enchantment of art, 
and the embellishments of litera- 
ture; the old manor-house send- 
ing forth its little band to fight 
fer the Holy Sepulchre, the mer- 
chant over his ledgers at Amsterdam, 
or Titian behind the sunny window 
in Venice; each and all are repre- 
sentatives of the figures that await 
the pencil of the annalist of civilisa- 
tion. How is he to arrange his 
subject? how group his crowding 
sitters? how impart to his drawing 
force and animation, and to his co- 
louring brilliancy and truth? How 
ought history, in general, to be 
written ? According to Fox, it should 
assume the shape of continued nar- 
ration, neither deviating into com- 
mentary nor admitting the illustra- 
tion of notes—a picture-gallery, in 
which nothing of the exhibitor is 
to be seen except the wand. Thus 
he narrowed the whole duty of the 
author into the small limits of telling 
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the story of the times, which he 
might select for the subject of in- 
quiry. The skilful dissection of mo- 
tives—even the brief and instructive 
summary of character at the close of 
a chapter—did not obtain the appro- 
bation of this severe critic. Histor 
wandered beyond the ropes when it 
dropped the simple and unassuming 
tone of narration. It is easy to per- 
ceive how such restrictions must 
cripple the free motion and impair 
the energy of history. It puts its 
judicial, not less than its critical 
functions in abeyance. Greck and 
Latin history might have bcen so 
composed, since there were few con- 
flicting opinions to reconcile ; no field 
of combat to measure out for a Bur- 
net and a Lingard, a Clarendon or a 
Carlyle; earlier writers were not 
to be analysed and valued, previous 
estimates of virtue or vice to be 
contrasted and balanced. Tests of 
poison are useless where no murder 
has been committed nor any suspi- 
cion awakened. 

One grievous defect, however, the 
elaborate and comparative style of 
writing history has certainly intro- 
duced. The profuse sowing of a 

age with notes we are most unwill- 
ing to defend. However valuable 
and advantageous in their immediate 
or ultimate uses, they can only be 
regarded as excrescences from the 
original design. Goldsmith, in a 
preface to an intended history of the 
world, speaks of notes as the bag- 
gage of a bad writer; and adds, 
that whoever undertakes to write 
commentaries upon himself will al- 
ways remain, without a rival, his 
own commentator. They corrupt and 
injure our modern reprints of old 
poets. In Milton, Paradise is lost a 
second time in the cloud of learned 
references to every writer that went 
before him; while Shakspeare ex- 
periences the inglorious fate of his 
own stout gentleman at Windsor, 
and is positively stifled between the 
heaps of very inodorous old clothes, 
which his industrious commentators 
have collected from all the poetical 
wardrobes of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Does it ne- 
ver occur to the editorial memory, 
that our delight in looking at 
a picture of Raffaelle would be 
greatly marred, by observing sketches 
in the corner of all his obligations 
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to Albert Durer and others; or 
that the colouring of Sebastian 
del Piombo would become indif- 
ferent if our attention were to be 
importunately drawn by a separate 
mark, to every outline of nose or 
limb which he owed to the helping 
hand of Michael Angelo? With 
what deep disgust should we walk 
up to the most sumptuous palace 
through a long avenue of finger- 
posts! nor would the way to the 
Parthenon or Coliseum be rendered 
more agreeable by a chattering crowd 
of link-boys. 

The deformity of notes is not be- 
yond the skill of criticism to miti- 
gate or remove. Bossuet has shewn 
us how to treat a subject which 
brings with it a vast confluence of 
dates and references. He heaps, 
melts, and combines them. We say 
nothing of a practice, not uncommon 
among ingenious writers, of disunit- 
ing their happiest anecdotes or acutest 
remarks from the texture of the dis- 
course, and casting them into notes 
at the foot of the page. Of course 
the beauty and grace of the style 
suffer largely from this treatment. 
The richest garment becomes compa- 
ratively mean when allits embroidery 
and spangles are concentrated in the 
flounces. 

The style of history should be in 
harmony with its subject; not, in- 
deed, gay with the gay, or lively 
with the lively; for history, being 
the judgment of experience on men 
and things brought before its tribu- 
nal, ought always to be grave and 
earnest; but in harmony with the 
subject, by adapting itself to the fine 
gradations of the narrative ; from 
the intellectual to the industrial re- 
sources of a nation; from Milton to 
Arkwright, and Westminster Abbey 
tothe Haymarket. It is the absence 
of this fitness and harmony which 
detracts from the merit of what 
might otherwise have been a model 
for the annalist of civilisation ; we re- 
fer to Ferguson’s Essay on the His- 
tory of Civil Society,—a work writ- 
ten in a more sustained measure of 
dignified elevation than any other of 
a similar kind in our language. Mr. 
Mackinnon had forgotten Ferguson 
when he expressed a belief that the 
subject of civilisation had been hi- 
therto scarcely noticed by any writer 
in our nation. Surely the following 
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is a specimen of stately composition 
upon that theme :— 


“ The wealth, the aggrandisement and 
power of nations are commonly the ef- 
fects of virtue ; the loss of these advan- 
tages is often a consequence of vice. 
Were we to suppose men to have suc- 
ceeded in the discovery and application 
of every art by which states are preserved 
and governed ; to have attained by ef- 
forts of wisdom and magnanimity the 
admired establishments and advantages 
of a civilised and flourishing people ; the 
subsequent part of their history, contain- 
ing, according to vulgar apprehension, a 
full display of those fruits in maturity, 
of which they had till then carried any 
the blossom and the first formation, 
should, still more than the former, merit 
our attention, and excite our admiration, 
The event, however, has not corre- 
sponded to this expectation, The vir- 
tues of men have shone most during 
their struggles, not after the attainment 
of their ends. ‘Those ends themselves, 
though attained by virtue, are frequently 
the causes of corruption and vice. Man- 
kind, in aspiring to national felicity, have 
substituted arts which increase their 
riches, instead of those which improve 
their nature. ‘They have entertained ad- 
miration of themselves under the titles of 
civilised, and of polished, where they 
should have been affected with shame. * * 
War, which furnishes mankind with a 
principal occupation of their restless 
Spirit, serves, by the variety ofits events, 
to diversify their fortunes. While it 
opens to one tribe or society the way to 
eminence, and leads to dominion, it 
brings another to subjection, and closes 
the scene of their national efforts. The 
celebrated rivalship of Carthage and 
Rome was, in both parties, the natural 
exercise of an ambitious spirit, impatient 
of opposition, or even of equality. The 
aoe and fortune of leave held the 
balance for some time in suspense ; but 
to whichever side it had inclined, a 
great nation was to fall; a seat of em- 
pire and of policy was to be removed 
from its place; and it was then to be 
determined whether the Syriac or the 
Latin should contain the erudition that 
was, in future ages, to occupy the studies 
of the learned. 

“ States have been thus conquered 
from abroad before they gave any signs 
of internal decay, even in the midst of 
prosperity, and in the period of their 
greatest ardour for national objects. 
Athens, in the height of her ambition 
and of her glory, received a fatal wound, 
in striving to extend her maritime power 
beyond the Grecian seas, And nations 
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of every description, formidable by their 
rude ferocity, respected for their disci- 
pline and military experience, when ad- 
vancing as well as when declining in 
their strength, fell a prey by turns to the 
ambition and arrogant spirit of the Ro- 
mans. 

“Did we find that nations advancing 
from small beginnings, and arrived at 
the possession of arts which lead to do- 
minion, became secure of their advan- 
tages in proportion as they were qualified 
to gain them; that they proceeded in a 
course of uninterrupted felicity till they 
were broke by external calamities; and 
that they retained their force till a more 
fortunate or vigorous power arose to de- 
press them; the subject in speculation 
could not be attended with many difficul- 
ties, nor give rise to many reflections. 
But when we observe among nations a 
kind of spontaneous return to obscurity 
and weakness, and when, in spite of per- 
petual admonitions of the danger they 
run, they suffer themselves to be subdued 
in one period by powers which could not 
have entered into competition with them 
in a former, and by forces which they 
had often baffled and despised, the sub- 
ject becomes more curious, and its expla- 
nation more difficult. The fact itself is 
known in a variety of different examples. 
The empire of Asia was more than once 
transferred from the greater to the inferior 
power. The states of Greece, once so 
warlike, felt a relaxation of their vigour, 
and yielded the ascendant, they had 
disputed with the monarchs of the East, 
to the forces of an obscure principality, 
become formidable in a few years, and 
raised to eminence under the conduct of 
a single man. The Roman Empire, 
which stood alone for ages, which had 
brought every rival under subjection, 
and saw no power from whom a compe- 
tition would be feared, sunk at last be- 
fore an artless and contemptible enemy. 
Abandoned to inroad, to pillage, and at 
last to conquest, on her frontier, she de- 
cayed in all her extremities, and shruuk 
on every side, Her territory was dis- 
membered, and whole provinces gave 
way, like branches fallen down with age, 
not violently torn by superior force. The 
spirit with which Marius had baffled and 
repelled the attacks of barbarians in a 
former age, the civil and military force 
with which the consul and his Jegions 
had extended this empire, were now no 
more. The Roman greatness, doomed to 
sink as it rose, by slow degrees, was im- 
paired in every encounter. It was re- 
duced to its original dimensions, within 
the compass of a single city; and de- 
pending for its preservation on the for- 
tune of a siege, it was extinguished at a 
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blow ; and the brand,-which had filled 
the world with its flames, sunk like a 
taper in the socket.”* 


This, as Pope told the bookseller 
of Akenside, is no every-day writer ; 
and numerous passages of equal vi- 
gour and brilliancy might be selected 
from the same Essay; such as the 
portrait of Aurungzebe preserving 
the simplicity of the hermit upon 
the throne of Indostan; the con- 
tagious example of conquering or 
refined ages; the want of a fixed 
standard in literary taste; and the 
portrait of the Roman soldier. The 
Essay of Ferguson obtained the ap- 
plause of one of the most delicate 
and fastidious of critics; and it is 
sufficiently curious to find Beattie 
unacquainted with the production of 
a Scottish professor, in which Gray 
discovered rare strains of eloquence, 
unjarred by national idioms ; speak- 
ing to the eye as well as to the 
heart ; and wanting nothing but oc- 
casional relaxations of stature to 
make it agreeable as it is dazzling. 
The splendour has an Oriental rich- 


FERGUSON, 

“In the West, as well as the East, we 
are willing to bow to the splendid equi- 
page, and stand at an awful distance from 
the pomp of a princely estate. We, too, 
may be terrified by the frowns, or won 
by the smiles of those whose favour is 
riches and honour, and whose displeasure 
is poverty and neglect. We, too, may 
overlook the honours of the human soul, 
from an admiration of the pageantries 
that accompany fortune. The procession 
of elephants harnessed with gold might 
dazzle into slaves that people who derive 
corruption and weakness from the effect 
of their own arts and contrivances, as 
well as those who inherit servility from 
their ancestors, and are enfeebled by their 
natural temperament, and the enervating 
charms of their soil and their climate.” — 
Essay on the History of Civil Society, p. 
390, 


The defect of Ferguson is recog- 
nised in Gibbon ; there is in him the 
same monotony of grandeur, constant 
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ness; the minutest and the greatest 
circumstances are related in the same 
tone; and even a fly is waved away 
with a peacock’s fan. ‘The style, 
formed upon a passionate admiration 
of Montesquieu and Tacitus, is sin- 
gularly poignant and sententious ; 
every paragraph is cut with a sharp 
edge of antithesis to catch the light ; 
and, accordingly, we have a collec- 
tion of brilliant and variegated de- 
scriptions and reflections ; no squalor 
and debasement are discoverable; in 
this instance, at least, the Asiatic 
army has no beggars or slaves in the 
rear. The melody of the language 
rolls on with a magnificent mono- 
tony of pause ; there is no perturba- 
tion of images, nor many figurative 
distortions of phrase. Gibbon found 
his model in Ferguson. The second 
edition of the Essay appeared in 
1768 ; and it was in February 1776 
that the first volume of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire ap- 
peared. Perhaps these little quota- 
tions will indicate, however imper- 
fectly, the resemblance to which we 
refer :— 


GIBBON. 

** It was scarcely possible that the eyes 
of contemporaries should discover in the 
public felicity the latent causes of decay 
and corruption, This long peace, and 
the uniform government of the Romans, 
introduced a slow and secret poison into 
the vitals of the empire. The minds of 
men were gradually reduced to the same 
level, the fire of genius was extinguished, 
and even the military spirit evaporated. 
The natives of Europe were brave and 
robust ; Spain, Gaul, Britain, and i llyri- 
cum, supplied the legions with excellent 
soldiers, and constituted the real strength 
of the monarchy. Their personal valour 
remained ; but they no longer possessed 
that public courage which is nourished 
by the love of independence, the sense of 
national honour, the presence of danger, 
and the habit of command. The most 
aspiring spirits resorted to the court or 
standard of the emperors; and the de. 
serted provinces, deprived of political 
strength or union, insensibly sunk into 
the languid indifference of private life.” 
— Decline and Fall of Roman Empire, 
vol. i, ch. ii. 


brilliancy of expression, and antithe- 
tical construction of period ; and yet, 
after every critical deduction has been 


* Ferguson, pp. 318, 319. 
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made, there remains a charm in this 
style of narrative which seems to re- 
commend it to the cultivation and im- 
provement of the historian. Sallust 
softened by Livy, Gibbon simplified 
by Hume; how admirable the man- 
ner, how impressive would be the 
utterance! In some such lan- 
guage we think that the narrative 
of civilisation should be written. 
For what is civilisation, but the 
rise, decline, and fall of em- 
pires— successive episodes in the 
splendid epic of human history? 
What subject is intersected by richer 
veins of poetic, dramatic, or moral 
interest? The first quality especi- 
ally abounds in all the views of 
civilisation in ancient lands. We can 
see little, and that little darkly. 
Perhaps the partial clearing up of a 
fog over a distant landscape, gives 
the liveliest illustration of the short 
and vanishing glimpses which learned 
research presents to us of the arts, 
sciences, and manners of those mighty 
cities which have long ago passed 
into oblivion, The vapour is only 
dispersed in a few places, the curtain 
is only half drawn up; one to gather 
again, and the other to descend, with 
a thicker mist and a wider shadow ; 
patches of ground, a farm or a village, 
are thrown forward into a clear il- 
lumination; but the vast tract of 
land around and beyond is buried 
in uncertainty and gloom. And so 
it is with the civilisation of ancient 
people; here and there the fog clears 
away, the curtain of obscurity is 
rolled up; a Champollion or a Nie- 
buhr brings out to the eye some 
rominent feature of Egyptian or 
foman life, but the wide surface of 
ancient society still remains under 
the shadow. 

This is particularly the case with 
Egypt,—that mysterious cradle in 
which the infancy of literature and 
art was rocked, to be expanded, under 
the balmier skies of Greece and Italy, 
into the symmetrical growth of 
beauty and the full harmony of in- 
tellectual expression. Modern ex- 
plorings and the vulgarising facilities 
of communication have, in some 
measure, weakened the solemn in- 
terest of that wonderful land, where, 


“ With advent’rous oar and ready sail, 
The dusky people drive before the gale.” 


But it still looms upon the eye 
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with a breadth of colour and an 
awfulness of solitude shared, in an 
equal degree, by no other people, an- 
cient or modern. 

Mr. Mackinnon refuses to receive 
the Pyramids as proofs of civilisation, 
regarding them rather as memorials 
of bondage. And justly so. Pha- 
raoh might find himself, even in our 
day, at home in Cairo; and Mehemet 
Ali’s industrial operations are only 
revised and enlarged editions of the 
tyrannies of Cheops. But we cannot 
for a moment admit the full correct- 
ness of the following remarks, that— 


** As nations advance in civilisation, 
and as the wealth of communities in- 
creases, useless monuments lessen in 
proportion. How few great works of a 
useless character have been undertaken of 
late years in Great Britain! ‘The ener- 
gies and power of our empire might, if so 
directed, raise works incomparably supe- 
rior to any production of former ages ; 
such, however, is not the case. The 
reason is evident. In a civilised and 
free country, the energies and wealth, 
or command of labour, is employed by 
individuals for their own convenience, 
comfort, or luxury ; in former days, when 
the command of the labour of the nation, 
or the means for payment of that labour, 
depended on one man, there the popu- 
lation was forced to apply their means 
and energies to gratify his wishes, not to 
their individual advantage. Even in the 
Middle Ages this appears to have been 
the case. As civilisation advanced, and 
in modern days, great structures formed 
by the labour of an entire people are less 
common; the labourers must now be 
paid. In those days the stupendous 
edifices we see were the labour of slaves 
or of a conquered people. ‘The result is, 
that no national undertaking is attempted 
except for the benefit of the community ; 
and the mass of wealth and labour is 
expended in individual comfort.” 


How, upon this principle of inter- 
pretation, are we to account for those 
specimens of sacred architecture, the 
abbeys and cathedrals, which-are the 
glory of our country, and seem, in 
their solitary grandeur and lofty 
pinnacles, to mark how low the tide 
of a generous and noble piety has 
sunk! Are these works of “a useless 
character,” which it is a cause of con- 
gratulation not to have been “ under- 
taken of late years in Great Britain ?” 
Is the miserable brick or flint church, 
with its pews painted white, its altar 
covered with a dingy red cloth, its 
pulpit of stained deal, and its park- 
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lodge casements, to be pointed out as 
a stronger witness of civilisation, than 
the magnificent temples of Canter- 
bury or Ely, with their august sanc- 
tity, solemn towers, resplendent win- 
dows, and all the costly furniture of 
rejoicing, devotion, and praise ? 

Barbarism has York Minster ; 
Civilisation,—Quebec Chapel. And 
does Mr. Mackinnon suppose for a 
moment that these holy fanes were 
erected by compulsion or exaction ? 
Does he think that they were not 
paid for with as much regularity as 
the last brick-and-plaster design 
which gratified the prophetic eye of 
the Church- Building Commissioners, 
and assumed a bodily shape and pre- 
sence under the hods and trowels of 
Mr. Cubitt? The whole passage is a 
mistake. 

But to return to Egypt. Mr. 
Mackinnon falls into the common 
error of somewhat underrating the 
testimony of Herodotus to its refine- 
ment and progress. But, in reality, 
the remark of Dahlman is correct as 
to the extent and value of the in- 
formation furnished by the father of 
history. He was unusually well 
fitted for the task he undertook. 
The vernacular language was, pro- 
bably, unknown to him, but the 
Greek settlers would readily supply 
him with a competent interpreter, 
and we are able to see that he was 
attended by one. Perhaps the chief 
source of his occasional errors and 
extravagance arose from his neglect 
of any formal journal ; he made only 
a few rapid notes upon the spot, and 
for the rest relied upon his recol- 
lection. It is impossible to preserve 
accuracy under such a system. The 
traveller, with all the advantages of 
language, association, and familiarity 
on his side, would still commit fre- 

uent and serious mistakes. Our own 
‘uller, pillaging old anecdotes and 
traditions in the skirts of the royal 
army, is sometimes caught tripping. 
But Herodotus is true in the spirit, 
though not in the letter of his nar- 
rative. His portrait shews the coun- 
tenance and expression, without al- 
ways transferring the peculiarities of 
costume. Dahlman observes, that 
in the animated delineation of his 
second book, Egypt actually seems to 
live, notin ancient, well-authenticated 
history, but just as it presented itself 
before the eyes of the observer, at- 
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testing its indisputable antiquity by 
many sublime monuments, fresh evi- 
dences continually declaring his ta- 
lent for observation, and that vigorous 
tact in describing countries, which 
every where seizes upon the distinct- 
ive features. 

We cannot speak with much com- 
mendation of Mr. Mackinnon’s treat- 
ment of ancient Greece. He admits 
the splendour of the genius which it 
manifested in arts and arms, in poetry 
and conquest, in the oration and the 
statue, but denies that the requisites 
for civilisation were developed. One 
portion of his objection is undoubt- 
edly to be admitted. Moral princi- 
ple did not exist, and the means of 
circulating information were inade- 
quate to the want; but, with regard 
to their intellectual taste, is it really 
intended to be affirmed, that the in- 
habitants of Athens, in the age of 
Pericles for example, had not at- 
tained to a high degree of that 
mental refinement and quick sympa- 
thy with the beautiful, which ex- 
presses, under one of its most at- 
tractive attributes, the meaning of 
civilisation ? If they were not highly 
civilised, are we? Will London, or 
Manchester, or Liverpool, endure a 
comparison? Ilow will the masses 
come outofthescale? Iferodotus read 
his history, Demosthenes delivered 
his harangues, in the presence of the 
admiring populace; there was no 
private coterie of applauding critics, 
no packed house of cheering parti- 
sans. In what places, before what 
audience, were the master-pieces of 
the drama represented? ‘lo whom 
did -Eschylus exhibit the magnificent 
impersonation of the energy of will, 
in the tormented, yet unvanquished, 
Prometheus ? —or Sophocles unfold 
the wild enchantments of his Medea, 
or the delicious scenery of his Colonos? 
—or Euripides display all the charms 
of a domestic interior of affection in 
his Orestes? ‘The historian, the 
orator, the poet,—each and all spoke 
to the mob, and the mob answered 
them —answered them with the 
—_ echo of sympathy and taste. 
The sculptor and painter made the 
same appeal. The Athenian exhibi- 
tion was in the open air—in the 
temple, the theatre, the haunts of 
men ; and they met with the same 
welcome. Genius never spoke in 
vain, Nay, take a different illus- 
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tration. What were the Odes of 
Pindar ? — why written, how sung ? 
Will any one venture to try the ex- 
periment here, in this nineteenth 
century, after all the educational 

loughs and harrows have gone over 
it; when Chancellors have sowed the 
furrows, and we are to have our 
Daily News for twopence halfpenny ? 
But make the trial; nothing can be 
easier. Read the Sad Shepherd of 
Ben Jonson to the first knot of 
loiterers you can collect on Kenning- 
ton Common: take any section you 
choose out of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
History of the World into one of the 
shady streets of Whitechapel; and 
see how one of the divine heads of 
Raffaelle will be received by the con- 
noisseurs of Drury Lane. As to 
Pindar, the recitation of one of 
Gray's Odes at Ascot will soon 
enable you to estimate the diffusion 
of lyrical taste upon an English 
race-course. Goldsmith said that 
the public, in general, set the whole 
piece in the proper point of view, 
while the critic lays his eye close to 
all its minuteness, and condemns or 
approves in detail: Johnson made a 
similar remark. But who are the 
public among us, or, rather, who 
were they in the eightcenth cen- 
tury? ‘The small number of per- 
sons who bought books and endea- 
voured to understand them. But in 
Athens the public was really the 
entire mass of citizens; the 5000 in 
the Agora, the 20,000 at the Games; 
all who could see with the eye, or 
hear with the ear, or ask with the 
tongue xa»; in fact, every 
body. Say that the number of 
Athenian citizens did not exceed one 
and twenty thousand, their claim to 
civilisation is not affected by the 
multiplication-table, however much 
their commercial relations may have 
been restricted by it. Nor should 
the fact be lost sight of, that the 
Italian republics, in the golden age 
of their opulence and power, did not 
contain a greater number. 

Under the direction and control of 
the citizens the slaves might proba- 
bly erect those beautiful and elegant 
structures, the remains of which are 
so much admired, even at this day. 
“Even at this day,” indeed, when a 
National Gallery looks down with 
beaming sympathy upon the boarded 
enclosure of the Nelson pillar. But 
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why must the noblest Grecian build- 
ings be ascribed to slaves? Mr. 
Mackinnon appears toentertain a par- 
ticular theory upon this subject of 
architecture. The Pyramids, the 
Parthenon, the Cathedral, all rise 
from the chisel and the trowel of the 
serf; of the Pyramids we have ac- 
cepted his interpretation. But what 
of the others? The Athenian slaves 
performed the task of the labourers 
in the middle ages ; but the intellec- 
tual character of a people is indicated 
by the design rather than the ex- 
ecution. 

The chapter on ancient Rome is 
not more satisfactory to us than that 
on Greece, and has, in reality, a very 
slight bearing upon civilisation; 
many of the remarks and quotations 
are interesting and instructive, but 
they do not sufficiently illustrate the 
subject. ‘The Romans are pro- 
nounced to have been deficient in 
the requisites for civilisation and 
public opinion :— 


“That greatest and most essential 
element of national worth and dignity, 
sound religious faith, whence moral prin- 
ciple emanates, was unknown. Facility 
of intercourse did not exist, and there 
were no other means of communication 
of knowledge than could be afforded by 
manuscripts or by oral transmission, 
which generally perverted what it sought 
to preserve.” 


Well, what then? In some of 
the elements of intellectual civilisa- 
tion the Romans were obviously want- 
ing; there was not among them the 
harmony of judgment and eye which 
seems to have been a national charac- 
teristic of the Athenians; Virgil 
might have been startled even by a 
hiss in the Forum, and the liveliest 
admiration of Horace probably re- 
sounded at the table of Maecenas. 
But are these the only indications 
of civilisation? Why do we not hear 
of those wonderful highroads, the 
work of Roman ingenuity, of which 
our own villages and lonely waysides 
still contain so many majestic me- 
morials; of those aqueducts, which 
might excite the envy of the most 
accomplished engineer; or of those 
fountains, which excelled modern at- 
tempts, as much as the Coliseum sur- 

asses Astley’s? The remains of 
Herewlanewn and Pompeii are in 
themselyes important contributions 
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to a history of Roman civilisation. 
Rome possessed the great ena 
of the Grecian model; whatever the 
weak hand of immature knowledge 
had moulded in clay, it was their 
privilege to shape in marble; and 
they were able to expand all the 
powers of mental intelligence by the 
use of memory, and to equal in some 
respects, and go beyond in others, 
the works of their predecessors by 
having learned to imitate them. 
Schlegel traces the decay of the 
Greek states, and their final subjuga- 
tion by Rome, to the corruption of 
morals and teaching which immedi- 
ately succeeded the decline of a purer 
philosophy, and the domination of 
that sabeolel Sophists who would have 
devoured the life of the noblest body, 
by the poisonous influence of their 
false rhetoric and effeminate temper. 
All this experience lay piled up be- 
fore the Roman eye on the vast field 
of historical observation. Nor was it 
entirely overlooked. ‘Theacute writer 
to whom we have just referred has 
noticed in the old Romans of early 
times a deep, perspicacious, practical 
sense, and a mighty political instinct, 
which shewed itself in their first in- 
stitutions of government: 
Nor should Mr. Mackinnon have 
over the admirable remarks 
of Schlegel upon the influence which 
the Roman jurisprudence has ex- 
ercised on after ages. No people ever 
enjoyed a clearer vision of the science 
of equity, or indulged in more terrible 
mutilations of its harmony ; with all 
the wisdom that the past afforded 
them, they kept their theory distinct 
from their practice ;and, with the crash 
of Grecian empire resounding in their 
ears, they made more impetuous 
plunges into vice, and, finally, brought 
down the ruins of their country upon 
their heads with a more appalling 
overthrow. But this feature in their 
character only throws their civilisa- 
tion forward into a stronger relief. 
Nor do we think that the gladiatorial 
combats, fearful and atrocious as they 
were, are to be regarded as irrecon- 
cilable with civilisation, any more 
than a Spanish bull-fight with the 
pencil of Velasquez. It was the 
national mind manifesting itself. 
The real poetry ofthe Roman people, 
says Schlegel, must be sought in the 
festive games of the Circus, which the 
prudent Augustus never neglected— 
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in those theatrical combats, where 
the gladiator, wrestling with death, 
knew how to fall and die with dignity, 
when he wished to obtain the plaudits 
of the multitude — in that Circus 
which so often afterwards resounded 
with the cry of an infuriated popu- 
lace, “ Christianos ad leones!”— 
“the Christians to the lions.” 

The true history of civilisation in 
its golden age of developement begins 
with the diffusion of Christianity. 
This is what Schlegel justly calls the 
decisive crisis between ancient and 
modern times—the great central point 
in the records of the human family. 
On one side we behold the majesty 
of the Roman empire—its sumptuous 
tyranny, its picturesque supersti- 
tions, its fierce laws; on the other, 
the simple grandeur of a new king- 
dom of truth, with its one pure and 
solemn faith, its merciful legislation, 
and its embracing charity. ‘The face 
of the earth was to be renewed after 
the impetuous water-floods had sub- 
sided, and a second tree of life, planted 
in the softened and purified soil, was 
to cover the world with the shadow 
of its boughs. The heroes of mytho- 
logy no longer reigned,— 


“Where the deluge burst with sweepy 
sway, 

Their arms, their kings, their gods were 
roll’d away.” 


It may suit the disciples of Gibbon 
to sneer at the conversion of Con- 
stantine and its political associations ; 
and there may be reason in the ar- 
gument, that the propagation of the 
Gospel and the triumph of the 
Church were connected with the de- 


cline of the Roman grandeur. We 
may arrive at different conclusions 
by the same path. But it does 
ncé fall within our plan to assist 
at the deposition or unniching of 
celebrated men, whether emperors 
or saints. We will only observe 
that in the public life of nations 
which is known as history, and in 
the common transactions of personal 
experience, scarcely any event is to 
be considered in the light of an oc- 
currence, original, unprepared, single, 
and unrelative ; or, to use a French 
word adopted by Bolingbroke, isolé. 
It is only a link in an invisible chain, 
which is not less elastic and powerful 
because its extremities are unseen. 
One remark of Gibbon, however, will 
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be readily received,—that the powers 
of education and legislation had 
been all tried and exhausted by the 
shaping minds of antiquity. ‘That 
principle which had once nerved 
the arm and cleared the eye of 
Sparta and Rome, had been long 
extinguished in a declining and des- 
potic empire. The bigotry of Pa- 
gavism had not sufficient vigour re- 
maining to put its foot upon the 
neck of” any opponent. The harvest 
of folly and sin had impoverished 
the world. At that season the Gos- 
pel-husbandmen went forth to sow ; 
and from that hour to this—from the 
morning to what is certainly the noon, 
and may be the evening of the day— 
the plough has never stood idle or 
rusting in the furrow. In the heat, 
and rain, and storm, the sacred in- 
dustry of cultivation has not slum- 
bered. Vast tracts of country, in- 
deed, continue to be untilled, and 
weeds swarm even among the rising 
wheat. So it must be now; but not 
always. That much has been done 


is shewn by the quantity of work 
that remains to do. 

Paley has argued, in a passage 
known to all readers for its simple 


energy and eloquence, that the pro- 
per way to view Christianity, under 
its economical aspect, is to regard it 
as an instrument for the amelioration 
of mankind, and in its progress and dif- 
fusion resembling other improvers of 
human life. Learning, liberty, go- 
vernment, laws,—all advance and 
spread by slow degrees. Thus the 
mind and body grow, and the mag- 
nificent trees of the forest illustrate 
the analogy. Where the future in- 
fluence of the Gospel is spoken of by 
its divine Proclaimer, the processes of 
maturity are distinctly indicated. It 
is a tree rising from a small seed, it 
is a net cast into a mighty element, 
it is an animating principle leavening 
a large mass. Nor has the order of 
nature been touched in vain. The 
seed has grown and sheltered king- 
doms ; the net has been let down and 
fed millions of families; the leaven 
has been mingled with the lump and 
iven to the fainting frame of count- 
ess travellers, the bread that maketh 
a cheerful countenance. 


“« The Jewish religion produced great 
and permanent effects; the Christian 
religion hath done the same. It hath 
disposed the world to amendment, It 
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hath put things in a train. It is by no 
means improbable that it may become 
universal, and that the world may con- 
tinue in that stage so long, as that the 
duration of its reign may bear a vast 
proportion to the time of its partial in- 
fluence.” 


Mr. Mackinnon notices the effect 
of Christianity, but with a rapid pen, 
and immediately passes from the fall 
of Rome, by a transition neither ob- 
vious nor natural, to the history of 
civilisation in England, which he 
traces from the time of the Conquest 
through all its most eventful epochs. 
These chapters, extending over many 
pages, may be read with much plea- 
sure and advantage, if the distinctive 
and ambitious title of the book be 
forgotten. They are, indeed, the 
conversational notes of a man of 
reading and reflection upon the course 
of national events, without any ex- 
clusive reference to that refinement 
of the popular, and those changes in 
the general, habits of the people, 
which come under the expansive 
name of civilisation. One most im- 
portant source of intelligence has 
been strangely and unfortunately 
neglected ; we mean the Siatutes. 
Without a most diligent investigation 
of these documents, no just or trust- 
worthy estimate of the progress of 
social improvements can be formed 
by the most ingenious mind. It is 
writing a history of painting without 
inspecting the picture-galleries. 

With these deductions, many re- 
marks are extremely well put,—as, 
for en the foliowing upon the 
conquest by the Normans :— 


“ What we gained by our loss in this 
conquest may be observed in many par- 
ticulars. First, England grew much 
greater, both in dominion and power 
abroad, and also in dignity and state at 
home, by the accession of so much terri- 
tory upon the Continent. For though 
the Normans by the conquest gained 
much of the English lands and riches, 
yet England gained Normandy, which by 
it became a province to this crown. 
Next, it gained greater strength by the 
great number of Normans and French 
that came over with the Conqueror, and 
after his establishment here, and incor- 
porated with the English nation, joining 
with them in the same language, laws, 
and interests. Then we gained much by 
the great increase of our naval power, 
and of ships, wherein Normandy then 
abounded. ‘This, with the perpetual in- 
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tercourse between England and Nor- 
mandy, and other parts of the Continent, 
gave us some trifling trade and commerce, 
and thereby treasure to the crown and 
kingdom; which appeared first in the 
great mass left by the Conqueror to Prince 
Henry, his younger son. England, by 
the conquest, gained, likewise, a natural 
right to the dominion of the narrow seas, 
which had been before acquired only by 
Edgar and other Saxon kings. But the 
dominion of narrow seas seems naturally 
to belong, like that of rivers, to those 
who possess the banks or coasts on both 
sides ; the former title was, therefore, 
strengthened by so long a coast as that 
of Normandy on one side, and of England 
on the other side of the Channel. Be- 
sides, by this conquest we gained more 
eee more civilisation, more refine- 
ment of language, customs, and manners, 
from the great resort of other strangers, 
as well as a mixture of French and Nor- 
mans. And, lastly, we gained all our 
consideration abroad by carrying our 
arms so often and so gloriously, as well 
as extending our dominions, into foreign 
countries ; so that, whereas our Saxon 
kings were little known abroad, further 
than by the fame of their devotion and 
piety, or their journeys, gifts, and obla- 
tions made to Rome, after the Conquest 
the crown of England grew first to be 
feared by our neighbours; to have con- 
stant intercourse with foreign princes ; 
to take part and be considered in all the 
affairs of Christendom; and, by the sub- 
sequent accessions of Anjou and Guienne, 
came in a short time to be esteemed, 
without controversy (while possessed of 
these dominions) the greatest power of 
any kingdom then in Christendom, as 
appears by so many glorious adventures 
and successes of English arms, in France, 
Spain, Brittany, Flanders, Sicily and the 
Holy Land.’”’* 


From the Conquest we are carried 
into the transactions of King John 
and his famous Charter, of which it 
is well observed that the benefit was 
more prospective than immediate,— 
bearing upon the time that was to 
come, rather than upon the time 
that was. Such a boon could “be 
of little service to a population nearly 
barbarous, with an uneducated and 
warlike upper class of feudal barons, 
and an extensive and degraded lower 
class of serfs ;” the traders living in 
towns, who were the ancestors of the 
middle class, not having yet risen 
into importance. Mr. Mackinnon 
quotes from Rymer a most remark- 


* Vol. i. pp. 87, 88, 
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able instance of the daring tyranny 
of the barons. Fawkes de Breaute, 
in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, when thirty-five verdicts 
had been given against him for il- 
legal expulsion of freeholders from 
their possessions, thought proper to 
reverse the judgment of the Court 
in a manner not set down in the 
books. He came to the seat of jus- 
tice with an armed band, seized the 
judge who had pronounced the de- 
cisions, and imprisoned him in Bed- 
ford Castle. 

The chapters on the Reformation, 
the Rebellion, and the Civil War, 
are very agreeably and instructively 
written, without calling for any par- 
ticular notice,—unless we except the 
author's remark that the elements of 
civilisation did not exist previously 
to the Reformation, which we cer- 
tainly think may admit of dispute. 

We might linger with profit, as 
well as pleasure, upon many of the 
interesting questions which Mr. Mac- 
kinnon has treated in the second 
volume of this history, embracing 
the causes and results of the French 
Revolution, the state of Spanish so- 
ciety, of the Italian Republics, of the 
Papal States, of Holland, Russia, 
Sweden, and Asia; with a general 
retrospect of the influence of civilisa- 
tion on social life. It will be readily 
imagined that topics so rich with the 
spoils of learning and research are 
not destitute of attractions in these 
volumes. But considerable astonish- 
ment is felt by the reader at the 
absence of any notice whatever of 
the influence of the fine arts upon 
civilisation, either in Italy or Hol- 
land. The writer could not have 
been unconscious of the importance 
of this element in the formation and 
direction of the national character. 
The school of painting which Rubens 
founded, and which branched off 
into so many various streams, en- 
riching and fertilising the popular 
mind of Europe—and especially the 
painters of Dutch and Flemish life 
and manners—ought to have fallen 
within the view of the historian. Of 
the intimate association of the arts in 
Italy with the habits and feelings of 
the people, it would be idle to re- 
mind the most indifferent observer. 

If we had time and space it would 
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be a most easy, as it would certainly 
be a gratifying task, to give speci- 
mens of the manner in which Mr. 
Mackinnon has handled some of the 
political and economic questions 
which his subject suggested. Wher- 
ever any disappointment may be 
felt it arises from the great extent of 
ground which has been enclosed for 
building. What living author could 
erect a structure worthy of the site ? 
Might not even Hallam be found 
wanting? In recommending, how- 


ever, these volumes for thvir general 
information and entertainment, we 
may quote the writer’s highiy-co- 
loured view of our country and pro- 
spects in the nineteenth century :— 


«The community, now accustomed to 
live in a Juxurious and highly civilised 
state, is scarcely aware of the advantages 
of which it is possessed. The rich pro- 
ductions of countries at four or five 
thousand miles’ distance—countries for- 
merly unknown—are ranged on shelves 
or displayed on counters, Those pos- 
sessing means have only to rub Alad- 
din’s lamp—in other words, to pay for 
what they require, and any thing they 
wish for in creation is summoned before 
them; but, although the Genius of the 
Lamp does not wait on the poor, yet to 
them the fruits of civilisation are more 
valuable than its flowers. <A revered re. 
ligion, just laws, medical aid, the appro- 
bation of the charitable, the sight of re- 
lations, the regard of friends, security 
from those dreadful famines that desolated 
the earth and thinued her population in 
former days, all these are the benefits 
which the poor may enjoy, besides the 
chance, by industry and good conduct, 
of rising in their profession. * * * A 
mutual interchange of commodities, or 
natural produce, is not the only advantage 
arising from facility of communication. 
Moral benefits are obtained nearly com. 
mensurate to the physical. Mind comes 
into rapid collision with mind, and less 
time and less expense is sacrificed. Pro- 
bably our favourite poet had a second 
sight in reference to railways in his 
VerseS,—— 


““* Speed the soft intercourse from soul 
to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole.’ 


The population may now travel to any 
given distance ina fifth, at least, of the 
time consumed two hundred years ago in 
passing through a similar extent of coun- 
try, by persons even of opulence. * * In 
the middle ages each nation, each coun- 
try, each town, and even each feudal 
castellated mansion, was enclosed and 
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concentrated, and kept apart from it 
surrounding equals, either by fear, jea- 
lousy, dislike, or prejudice, In the pre. 
sent day, on the contrary, the same par- 
ties have all a tendency to amalgamation. 
* * Before the light of civilisation 
many crimes have ceased, many ma- 
ladies have disappeared, and the life 
of man has increased in a manner com. 
mensurate with his enjoyments. Hu- 
man nature has become less cruel. 
The scaffold is not so often used, the 
stake is not visible, the fagot is no 
longer lighted, the various instruments 
of torture, with the rack and wheel, are 
preserved only as objects of curiosity in 
our museums, and when seen are beheld 
with a grateful adoration to Providence 
that human nature is no longer subject to 
such afflictions and such abominations. 
Knowledge is now freed from the mono- 
poly of cloistered indolence or exclusive 
societies. A bright prospect opens to 
our view; the energies of the human 
race appear in the main to have taken the 
right direction; a sense of justice per- 
vades the community ; the minds of men 
are opened; information is continually 
increased ; and the superior extent of 
talent displayed by the journalists of our 
time, when compared with former days, 
is manifested.” 

No person can read these remarks 
without interest and _ instruction. 
We will only interpose one observa- 
tion, with reference to the ameliora- 
tion of criminal punishments, and 
that is, that justice is not adminis- 
tered with more mildness in a re- 
public than in an empire. Fuller 
sets this fact in his own quaint, but 
happy light :— 

“In reading the Roman (whilst under 
consuls) and Belgic history of the United 
Provinces, I remember not any capital 
offender, being condemned, forgiven, but 
always after sentence follows execution, 
It seems that the very constitution of a 
multitude is not so inclinable to save as 
to destroy.” 


Unquestionably mighty influences 
are at work in the shaping of the 
modern mind. Our own age is one 
of the headlands, of many of which 
the Past has witnessed the crumbling 
and decay, jutting out far into the 
sea of time, and commanding a long 
line of dim and yapoury coast. “In 
the infancy of a state arms do pre- 
vail ; in its progress, arms and learn- 
ing ; afterwards, commerce and me- 
chanical arts.” It is not difficult to 
assign the position in which this nine- 
teenth century would be placed by 
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the wise utterer of the saying. He 
would perceive from that huge pro- 
montory the gradual going out of the 
vigorous tide of imagination ; not a 
stormy or accidental recoil, but a 
slow, certain, and universal ebb. 
The force of the tide is not, indeed, 
entirely exhausted ; it still comes in 
with a languid flow, but losing more 
by its retreat than it gains by its re- 
turn ; now and then, fancy and all the 
higher and purer powers of the mind 
assert their presence and their rank ; 
but the triumph is momentary ; the 
base spirit of the age conquers; the 
tide still recedes ; low, level, noxious 
mud widens every minute ; until, at 
length, the victory of the utilitarian 
and economist being consummated, 
the eye will rest on one vast, un- 
variegated surface of shingle and 
slime. 

We speak thus, without any in- 
tention of denying that much may 
be found in our condition and pro- 
spects to gratify the lover of peace 
and good order. Mr. Mackinnon 
dwells with satisfaction on the im- 

roved aspect of the public streets. 
The picture is pleasing. Ifa second 
Gay were to give us a second Trivia, 
he would be obliged to find new 
actors and new accidents. Mr. Dun- 
combe incurs no peril of being rolled 
down Holborn Hill in his way to a 
soirée at the Freemasons’ Hall ; and 
Mr. Rogers apprehends the onset of 
no Mohawk, emerging in all the 
fierceness of impunity, from the 
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alleys of Pall Mall. But think of 
the thousands who pine and starve 
in the very shade of our palaces! 
Think of the destitute families who 
toil out the fire of life and hope for 
their miserable wages of water and 
bread! Think of the darker indus- 
try in evil, of the thousands and tens 
of thousands, who, in our magnifi- 
cent thoroughfares and squalid re- 
cesses, by night and day ply their 
sad variety of trade, in plunder and 
guilt; picking pockets or bartering 
souls! Alas! is this civilisation ? 
Wonderful changes are still in store; 
the wheel is going round. The dark- 
ness will follow the light; and the 
evening and the morning will make 
the day. It is not to be expected 
that England will escape the vicissi- 
tudes of Athens, of Rome, or of 
Venice. The subterranean fire glows 
in the deep laboratory of Time. The 
promise of a fine noon must not de- 
ceive us into luxury and indolence. 
Lisbon had rejoiced in sunshine when 
the earthquake overwhelmed her. 
England, with all her beauty of ci- 
vilisation, may disappear from the 
eye by a catastrophe not less tre- 
mendous, though accomplished by a 
different operation. Other kingdoms 
not less splendid have been visited 
by the Divine judgments when they 
despised the Divine laws; and may 
even now be seen, by those who loo 
back into the mist and gloom of re- 
mote ages, involved in flame and 
sinking in thunder. 
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I suai not mention the real name 
of the village in which, about four 
years ago, I halted while on a tour, 
attracted by the exquisite beauty and 
quiet of the place. I had become 
wearied of being cheated by inn- 
keepers and vetturini in Italy ; of ridin, 
behind cart-horses, harnessed wit 
ropes and plough-collars, in France ; 
of paying for fine views from an 
hotel-window in Switzerland; of 
drinking mint-julep and dog’s-tail 
in the United States; of smoking 
seven-league chibouques and giving 
bachshish in Turkey ; of being frozen, 
both in soul and body, in Russia; 
aud of losing my heart three times 
a-day in Vienna, only to find it 
— when I saw my goddesses before 
they had made their toilette on the 
morrow. 

I was wearied, in short, of play- 
ing the grand seigneur; of being 
pestered by a courier, engaged to 
speak seven languages, who never 
could get at the one which was 
wanted until we had left the country 
where it was spoken; by a valet, 
who acted by my gloves and neck- 
cloths as his companion did by the 
“living languages,” lucus a non lu- 
cendo; of a carriage, which always 
broke down either in the depth of a 
forest or on the crest of a mountain ; 
of beggars, clamorous everywhere 
for golden alms from that Fortunatus 
of the nineteenth century, a Milord 
Anglais ; and of all the other myriad 
“ills that (pride) is heir to.” had 
gone over a vast extent of country, 
and no small number of leagues of 
sea; I had visited a score of capitals 
(of course I include those of every 
calibre, that of the Grand Duchy of 
Modena inclusive), had eaten sawr- 
craut or olives, fried frogs or pil- 
lauf, maccaroni or fricasseed snails, 
at one or other of them; I had 
spent more money than was neces- 
sary, as well as more than I could 
quite afford, and I was sitting over 
- “wine and walnuts” at Long's, 
when a fit of philosophy suddenl 
grew upon me. My banker’s book 
lay beside my hand, I had just steamed 
home from the Nile, and had been 
informing myself of the real state of 
affairs in the link between me and 


Messrs. —— of Fleet Street. It is 
to be presumed that my acquired 
knowledge was not altogether so 
palatable as that of the fine old poet, 
by whom we are told that 


“‘ Savourie knowledge giveth zeste to 
life ;” 

for I found myself, half uncon- 
sciously, tracing on the cover thereof 
the well-worn school quotation of 
Quos Deus vult perdere, prius de- 
mentat; and, sooth to say, in finan- 
cial affairs I had latterly been de- 
mented enough. What was to be 
done? In town I neither could nor 
would stay, for I saw that I should 
be obliged to put down —— but, 
pshaw! what does the reader care 
about my pecuniary experiences ? 
Enough that, while perfectly bewil- 
dered as to what I should do with my- 
self, having already done every thing 
every where, I suddenly remembered 
that I had never seen one tenth part 
of England, small as it is, though I 
had sailed or scampered over quite 
as great a proportion of the whole 
habitable globe. 

I recovered my spirits at once— 
Here was novelty with a vengeance ! 
Not only new scenes, new faces, new 
— and new impressions, but 
also the novelty of acting for myself, 
outrunning my age, perhaps found- 
ing a new school, leaving others to 
contend for the dust that I had 
already shaken from my shoes, and 
being the first to explore the mys- 
terious recesses, and to dive into the 
hidden secrets, of my own land. The 
little which I as yet knew about it I 
had gathered from the published 
travels of Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Italians, who had taken the trouble 
to come and look at all these matters, 
about which we never condescend to 
trouble ourselves; and I confess to 
having, by this method, acquired 
rather a confused idea of both persons 
and places, owing to the peculiarly 
erratic system of nominal orthography 
adopted by all our European brethren 
when they discourse on the individu- 
ality and merits of le perfide Albion. 

I boldly determined, moreover, to 
do nothing by halves, but to wander 
about “my own, my native land,” 
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on foot, with a stout stick for my 
weapon, and a knapsack for my equi- 
page. I had hurried away from 
Egypt to be in time for the London 
season, and I had succeeded. Peas 
were two guineas a pint, and white 
satin slippers at a premium; Jullien 
had reduced his bouquets to two 
pounds ten, and every thing looked 
promising. I had a sore struggle 
with myself. In order to sustain my 
impulsive heroism I ought to start 
at once, while, in order to indulge my 
vanity, it was necessary to defer my 
departure. Who, in the name of Con- 
fucius! could reconcile such jarring 
elements? It was too much for my 
moral strength, so, being an English- 
man, I decided the point in the es- 
sentially national way so popular 
among us,—I drew a crown-piece 
from my pocket, betted on tails, lost 
my bet, and forthwith sprang from 
my chair to go in search ofa knapsack. 

My preparations were soon com- 
pleted, and my only companion was 
a sharp white terrier, who had tra- 
velled with me for the last five years, 
and whose society had become almost 
as essential as that of my own 
thoughts. I had been a pilgrim, 
and a happy and astonished one, for 
about three months, when I arrived 
in the secluded little hamlet with 
which I commenced my narrative. 
I was possessed of good health, stout 
limbs, and a clear conscience; for 
not only I had never written a book, 
in a moment of weak acquiescence to 


“the wishes of a large circle of 


friends ;” but I had not even kept a 
journal. Had I been subject to at- 
tacks of the cacoéthes scribendi J 
should, however, have succumbed 
during those three months for the 
first time in my life. I had seen and 
learnt so much; I had been where 
railroads were not yet projected, and 
where Almacks had not been heard 
of; I had gossipped with sturdy 
hinds who took their hats off when 
I addressed them, and with women 
who plied the distaff or the lace- 
bobbins while they were talking, and 
who talked well, if old Sam Johnson 
was correct in saying that con- 
densation was the perfection of lan- 
guage; I had seen young girls blush 
and look. shamefaced when I told 
them that they were pretty, and 
young men obey the bidding of their 
parents without cither repuguance or 
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contempt. In short, I had, for the 
first time, come into contact with 
pure, fresh, unadulterated human 
nature, as unlike the caricature of it 
to which I had been hitherto accus- 
tomed, and of which I had been the 
dupe, as the picturesque lakes and 
leafy groves amid whose free and 
wholesome beauties I had been wan- 
dering, were to the police-guarded 
waters and gasping verdure of Hyde 
Park. 

The village was really beautiful : 
seated in a basin, and environed by 
hills, whose bosoms swelled in the 
sunshine like the waves of the At- 
lantic, only greener and more in- 
viting; the houses surrounded a 
small common, dotted here and there 
with fine old thorns, whose twisted 
trunks gave token of their antiquity. 
I am quite sure that not an urchin 
in the hamlet would haye been re- 
negade enough to wrench a bough 
from any one of them; the very 
donkeys who were grazing in their 
neighbourhood passed them by with- 
out an onslaught, and they were in- 
vaded only by the small birds, who 
built their nests among the boughs 
as boldly as though they were con- 
scious of the impunity of the shelter 
they had selected. Whiter sheep 
or sleeker cows were never looked 
upon than those which browsed on 
that village common; while even 
Mr. himself would have been 
safe had he read his last new “co- 
medy” to the geese there, for they 
were too well-bred to hiss, even upon 
the greatest provocation. ‘The cot- 
tages were charming by their clean- 
liness ; each gleaming out in its white- 
ness from amid a group of fruit- 
trees, full of luscious promise, and 
surrounded by a neatly fenced-in 
garden, gay with cabbage-roses, gilly- 
flowers, marigolds, and sun-flowers. 
Most of them had projecting porches, 
with a wooden seat on cither side, 
where the good man smoked his 
evening pipe, and the quick-handed 
matron plied her busy needle. The 
house of the curate was quite in 
keeping with the pretensions of the 
hamlet, and, doubtlessly, of his means 
also ; in his little garden, as in those 
of his modest parishioners, bulky 
cabbages kept company with tufts 
of white lilies, and scarlet - runners 
flaunted their gaudy blossoms in the 
very faces of turk’s-caps and cam- 
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panellas. But this very incongruity 
was not without its charm; and the 
box-borders were so trimly cut, the 
pebble-path up to the house so care- 
fully swept, and the calico curtain, 
which occasionally escaped through 
the open casement and fluttered joy- 
fully in the breeze, like an Eton boy 
out of bounds, so curiously white, 
that you might have sworn there 
were happy and contented hearts 
within. 

Then there was a roadside house 
of entertainment—not an inn, nor 
even a tavern, and still less a beer- 
shop, for the most determined sot 
could assuredly never have made up 
his mind “to be drunk on the pre- 
mises” at that particular “ (Queen’s 
Head.” I stood for five minutes to 
look at this pretty “ public ;” it was 
half cottage and half farm, with new 
milk, eggs, and fresh butter, folded 
in clean linen for sale in one window, 
and a showy half-curtain of scarlet 
moreen drawn across the other. It 
had no garden: the descent to the 
road, which might have been so appro 
priated, being occupied with benches 
and narrow tables of wood, painted 
the same colour as the curtain, and 
affording, also, an admirablé match 
for the floor of vivid red brick which 
was visible through the hospitably 
opened door. Noise there was none, 
unless the cackle of the fowls which 
were walking a polonaise through the 
intricacies of the chairs and tables, 
may be so called, or the low, un- 
tutored, but still melodious voice of 
a woman soothing her child to sleep 
within the house may be libelled by 
such a name. The sigu was, how- 
ever, the glory of the establishment. 
It had evidently been copied by some 
village Reynolds from those quaint 
little “ curiosities of literature,” the 
postage -stamps. And what a head it 
was! The Lady of the Isles, whom 
it was isteniel to portray, would 
have looked at it more than once 
and found food for mirth in the con- 
templation ; for she may well afford 
to make merry over the sot-disant 
transcripts of her noble and queen- 
like head, caricature it as they will. 
Her tiara was gorgeous, and its 
colouring must have cost the rustic 
artist an immense expenditure of in- 
tellect ; while her richly gathered-up 
hair may well have excited a sigh of 
envy in eyery thrifty housewife who 
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passed along that quiet road on her 
way to purchase new hanks of flax 
for her spinning-wheel. Neverthe- 
less, it was evident that the painter 
was proud of his work, and did not 
understand raillery, for underneath 
this specimen of art he had inscribed 
in a text quite worthy of its position, 
THE QUEEN’s HeAD. 

In this house I took up my abode ; 
and during the three days that I 
remained there I had no reason to 
find fault with my quarters. My 
host was a fine specimen of the open- 
hearted, sturdy English yeoman ; my 
hostess, a bright-eyed buxom young 
mother, radiant in all the glory of 
her firstborn. Affairs were slack at 
the drinking-tables, but better in the 
farmyard ; and more tempting pork, 
plumper chickens, or fresher vege- 
tables, never satisfied the rapacious 
—— ofa pedestrian tourist. When 
I had made a hearty meal, I wan- 
dered to the churchyard. ‘The church 
itself was almost entirely overgrown 
with ivy, and its low square tower 
was even overtopped by the vigorous 
parasite by which it was embraced. 
As I had been ciceronised over every 
foreign country that I had visited, 
and was now resolved to follow a 
totally different course, I asked no 
questions, and trusted to my own 
talent for exploration to discover all 
the lions into whose dens I might 
penetrate. I did not, consequently, 
seek for the key of the church and a 
catalogue of the monuments, a de- 
mand which, in this instance, I should, 
moreover, have considered as some- 
what more than supererogatory ; but 
with Snap at my heels, I turned 
towards the spot where the modest 
temple stood in a shady niche be- 
tween two of the hills which framed 
in the hamlet. 

As I approached I was struck by 
the extreme beauty and antiquity of 
half-a-dozen stately yews, which kept 
their funereal watch over the narrow 
space where 


“The rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep ;” 


they were, in truth, magnificent, and 
as soon as I had passed the little 
wicket, I was no less attracted by 
the extreme order and neatness of 
the whole enclosure. 
my surprise, for I had discovered no 


habitation in the yillage which could 


Somewhat to 
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lead me to expect it, I saw upon my 
right hand, in the full blaze of the 
southern sun, a raised tomb of stone, 
surrounded by an iron railing, and 
evidently covering a vault. I was 
about to turn my steps that way, 
when, chancing to glance in the op- 
posite direction, my eye fell upon a 
grave, made immediately under the 
north wall, and crushed into the ex- 
treme angle of the corner, as though 
he who dug it had grudgingly yielded 
the space which it must necessa- 
rily occupy; while near it, as if to 
contradict this soul-chilling suspicion, 
two white rose-trees had been planted, 
one at the head and the other at the 
foot of this nameless mound; and 
they were both in bloom, but not 
kindly: the aspect was unpropitious, 
and the soil evidently ungenial, and 
thus the stems were too fragile even 
to support the dwarfed and languid 
blossoms which they had borne, and 
which hung their heads, and suffered 
their sickly petals to be scattered by 
the light breeze that should only 
have extracted their perfume. I ad- 
vanced slowly and reverently to- 
wards that isolated grave, and I stood 
long beside it. It was, as I felt at 
once, that of an outcast; but, as- 
suredly, not of one who had been 
totally unloved. There had, per- 
chance, been error, even sin, hidden 
beneath that «~ tumulus, but 
human affection had as clearly out- 
lived the fault; and those white 
blossoms were, like the wings of the 
dove of Noah, the harbingers of a 
brighter hope. I had a strange de- 
sire to learn the history of the silent 
heart now mouldering into dust be- 
neath my feet, but there was not a 
letter, not a clue to guide me to 
such knowledge ; and at last I turned 
away and walked across the church- 
yard to the tall squaretomb. There 
I read that beneath that stone lay 
the bodies of I know not how many 
esquires and dames of the name of 
Darcourt, and they were all of old 
date save one; that of Richard Dar- 
court, oan who died in August 1812, 
and in whose person the family be- 
came extinct. 

Who was Richard Darcourt, Esq. ? 
And how came he and his ancestors 
to be buried here, in this secluded 
spot of earth, where their proud 
monument was out of keeping with 
every thing about it? There were 
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scarcely half-a-dozen headstones 
throughout the whole extent of the 
churchyard; one of these identified 
the remains of a former curate, who 
died at the patriarchal age of eighty- 
nine; another recorded the death of 
a fair girl, just advancing into wo- 
manhood : the last, as the inscription 
said,—and how mournful was the 
reflection !—the last surviving child 
of that same widowed old man. She 
had gone before him, and he had 
borne up for five long months after 
his bereavement before he “ fell 
asleep” in his turn. 

I was still meditating upon this 
melancholy record when I heard, at 
no great distance, a dull, measured, 
monotonous sound, which I could 
not mistake. I was not alone in the 
death-garden. It was the opening of 
a grave, and the work was going for- 
ward behind the church, where I had 
not yet penetrated. I turned in that 
direction and found that I had not 
deceived myself; a half-dug grave 
was before me, and in the pit stood 
an old man, so old that it was clear 
some one must soon render the same 
Christian service to himself. He 
had thrown off his coat, which lay 
upon tht grass, his head was bare, 
and his long hair, which glittered in 
the light like silver, fell over his 
shoulders. I watched him as he 
worked. His sun-burnt and mus- 
cular hands grasped the spade with 
a strength which seemed incompatible 
with his years, and he pursued his 
task steadily, and with a precision 
evidently the result of long habit. 
After a time he raised his head, and 
seeing me observing him, lifted his 
hand as if to withdraw his cap, which 
being already thrown aside, he was 
compelled to substitute a grasp of 
some of the white hair which had 
elicited my admiration. 

“ You have a hard task there, my 
friend,” I said, as I advanced to the 
edge of the grave. 

“Not so hard as you think, be- 
like, sir,” was the quiet reply ; “the 
soil’s kindly, and I've been at it all 
my life.” 

“ And that life has been a long 
one,” I rejoined; “you must have 
stretched many to rest in their 
last home since you dug your first 
grave.” 

“ You are right, sir,” said the old 
man, ceasing from his Jabour, and 
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leaning lightly upon his spade, more 
as it seemed from habit than from 
necessity ; old and young, rich and 
poor, happy and heart-broken ; some 
who were loth to die, and some who 
were thankful to be beyond further 
trial. There's no stranger book, sir, 
than a churchyard. ‘Take every one 
of these graves, and if you could 
read what's written on the hearts 
that are rotting in them, you'd know 
more of life, mayhap, than you'll 
ever learn from the living.” 

“T am sure of it,” I answered, 
astonished both at the words and 
manner of the old sexton; “and as 
you must know all this, perhaps you 
will be kind enough to answer me a 
question ?” 

“You needn't ask it, sir,—you 
needn't ask it,’ was the somewhat 
impatient reply. “You want to 
know the history of Squire Darcourt, 
who lies yonder in the big tomb. 
He is on the south, you see—matter 
of course, sir, matter of course—the 
gentlefolks have had the sunshine all 
their lives, and they claim it after 
they're dead. They couldn't lie quiet 
yonder in the shade, where the soil’s 
damp and the sky dark—-no, no, they 
couldn't lie quiet there.” And he 
resumed his task with a vigour which 
had in it more of bitterness than 
zeal. 

“Youmistake me, my good friend,” 
I said, soothingly ; “1 care nothing 
for either that formal tomb or its 
tenant; my interest leans to the 
very spot of gloom which you have 
just denounced. I want to learn the 
history of a solitary grave planted 
with rose-trees. I would pledge five 
years of my life that it contains the 
most fertile page in that book of 
which you just now spoke.” 

The old man raised his head, and 
looked at me steadily. 

“ You are a stranger, sir,” he said, 
in a subdued and altered tone, utterly 
unlike his late irritation, “and the 
tale is a long one, and a sad one; 
and I mightn't tell it altogether after 
a fashion to please your ears, for you 
are a gentleman—lI have seen enough 
of ‘em to know one at first sight ; 
and, perhaps, you may be, too, like 
the squire yonder was for a time, a 
parliament man. But I hope not, 
sir,—I hope not; for if they’re all 
alike they'll have a deal to answer 
for in the next world, though their 
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tombs may be of stone and iron in 
this, while the poor must be content 
with grass and osiers.” 

I cannot tell why, but I would not 
have admitted the fact at that mo- 
ment for all the condensed wisdom 
of St. Stephen’s. 

“Do me more justice,’ I said, 
“and tell the tale in your own way ; 
I should not like it so well in any 
other. And, first, who lies yonder 
in that narrow grave ?” 

“My only sister,” answered the 
sexton, without raising his eyes. 

I began to regret my curiosity. I 
had evidently given the old man a 
pang, and I could devise no better 
method of at once terminating the 
conversation than by saying,— 

“Pray forgive me: I was misled 
by the freshness of the grave, and 
thought that it had been that of a 
young person.” 

“And so it is, sir,—young, and 
beautiful, and—loving, with a smile 
or a tear for every one, friends and 
foes alike. And the grave is fresh, 
sir,—the grave is fresh, as you say— 
and it would be hard if it weren't : 
as if old John Saunders, who has 
spent his life in throwing up the 
soil for every one that would pay 
him for his labour, couldn't keep one 
little mound clean and tidy, out of 
love for the poor thing that lies 
under it!” 

I bent my head affirmatively, but 
did not utter a word; the old man’s 
mood was evidently softening. 

“ But it wasn’t always as it is now, 
shame be with me who am obliged 
to own it! If you had come 
here three-and-thirty years ago, sir, 
you'd have seen that damp corner 
smothered in nettles, that grew tall 
and strong, as if they tried to hide 
the grave that had been dug there. 
And it did my heart good to see 
’em, and I would have watered and 
weeded ’em, had they needed it, to 
make ’em taller and stronger still. 
But I learnt to feel better and softer 
afterwards,” pursued the sexton, in a 
lower voice, as he raised his eyes 
reverently to heaven; “and I began 
to understand that I had grudged 
her enough, and that, surely, [ might 
let her lie like a Christian in the 
cold corner where I had thrust her 
away, without making her grave a 
marvel to the village. Ah, sir! I 
might have laid her down here, under 
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one of these yew-trees, and cut her 
name, and her age, and the day she 
died, upon the trunk, for our parson 
was too good a man to have hindered 
me. He thought that I had suffered 
enough, but I hadn't, sir, I hadn’t— 
I hadn't got my pride under, and my 
grief was choked with it: I had 
more to learn yet: so I refused to 
dig her a grave, as I should have 
done, where she might have laid 
among the friends of her youth; and 
the old people that she had seen 
seated about her father’s hearth; and 
I put her there, as if, even after death, 
she was to be a mark and a stare.” 

“What was her name?” I asked, 
almost in a whisper, for I began to 
suspect that I could read her history. 

* Amy, sir,—Amy Saunders: and 
that’s a name that hasn’t passed my 
lips for many a long year. And 
Amy Saunders—it seems to do my 
heart good any how to name it now 
—Amy Saunders was only another 
way of talking of the prettiest and the 
merriest, —ay, sir, and for all that’s 
come and gone—the modestest girl in 
Thornhollow, till the trial came, and 
then it was who could say first, that 
they had seen how ‘twould be months 
before ; and that people was always 
pulled down that set themselves up 
for properer and better than their 
neighbours; and that if John Saun- 
ders hadn’t been a fool, he'd have 
seen that he might just as well have 
sent his sister to London to live as 
up to the great house.” 

“The great house?” I repeated, 
interrogatively. 

“What! you haven't scen it yet, 
sir?” said the old man. “It lies 
beyont, at the back of'the hill yonder, 
and they do say that it’s a wonderful 
bit of building, for it’s stood I don’t 
know how many centuries; and [ 
can remember it a grand place in 
my time, with gardens, and groves, 
and terraces, and a park of deer, and 
an avenue of beeches up to the fore- 
court, that looked in the autumn 
like two long lines of gold, and 
livery servants lounging about the 
hall, and music and laughing ringing 
out through the open windows, and 
making the yeoman’s heart lighter 
as it came sweeping along the wind 
to the lone field where he was at 
work. The curse of a broken heart, 
wrung out of its shame, hadn't light- 
ened on it then.” 
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“ And now, my friend?” I asked, 
with all my sympathies awakened by 
the stern eloquence of the old man. 

“ Now, sir,” he answered, bitterly, 
as he leant back and supported him- 
self against the wall of earth behind 
him, “the plough has passed over 
the trim park where ladies used to 
walk about in satin shoes without 
hurting their tender feet, and the 
beeches have been cut down to raise 
money to spend in foreign parts, and 
the gardens have run to waste and 
are choked up with weeds, and the 
fishponds, that used to look like bits 
of clear glass, and were full of gold 
and silver fish, are mudholes, aheee 
the frogs and tadpoles breed at their 
ease. The shutters are close shut, 
and the house empty. I wandered 
through it once, unbeknown to any 
one, for I knew a way in, and I 
wanted to see the end of the wicked. 
All was dark—dark: ay, as dark as 
that lone grave yonder, or the big 
tomb that looks down upon it; and 
the grand chambers echoed” — and 
here the old man almost gave way 
to a burst of cruel merriment—“ as 
if they knew that the same feet that 
used to tread em would never tread 
"emagain. They would have ploughed 
up to the very doors, sir, for land 
like ours about here is too good to 
waste, but they couldn't; for the 
fore-court is shut in with tall iron 
rails and wide gates, with a bit of 
gilding on the spikes, and the place 
is what they call in Chancery, and 
mustn't be touched; for the law is 
that it should be left to fall into ruin 
quietly, and no mischief done. So 
there the big house stands, in the 
middle of corn and potato-fields, as 
if it had dropped down ready made 
from the skies, and had no business 
there. I suppose at the end of two 
more lives as long as mine, if it 
holds out, they'll say it’s haunted, 
and it’s sure that many a one has 
been so for less.” 

“ But was there no lawful heir,” L 
inquired, “ to save so fine a property 
as you describe from such a fate ?” 

“There were two of them, sir,— 
there were two of them, and that 
they say was the evil. When the 
squire yonder,” and he jerked his 
head in the direction of the vault 
of the Darcourts, “went mad and 
died, his sister was left, and she had 
married some great lord from foreiga 
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parts who took her away to where 
he came from; I don’t rightly re- 
member now where it was, to France, 
or to the Ameriky’s, or somewhere 
about there, and as she wasn’t here 
to take care of herself, up starts a 
cousin that she had never seen or 
heard of, from tother side of Eng- 
land, a long way off, and says as he 
is heir-at-law ; so poor Miss Emily 
is advised to ‘ throw it into Chancery,’ 
I think they call it, which means 
that nobody is to hawe it, for the 
good of them both, and there it is.” 

“It was a melancholy death for 
the last of an old family to die,” I 
observed. 

“You would have said so, sir, if 
you had seen and heard it as I did. 
{ didn’t envy him his down bed and 
his satin curtains that night, for I 
had seen my father and mother die 
in our little cottage, in a room with 
a brick floor and whitewashed walls, 
the same room that I and she were 
born in, and where I hope to die 
myself; there were tears and sighs 
there, sir, I own, and many of them, 
but neither howls, nor screams, nor 
terror. I never knew before how 


little money or luxury could help at 


such a time, but I learnt it then.” 

“Was there insanity in the fa- 
mily ?” 

“No, sir, never before. The old 
squire and madam lived to a good 
old age in peace and charity with all 
men, and for the last ten years the 
never stirred from the hall, which 
folks said was all the worse for their 
son, for London seems to be but a 
queer place for young men, when 
they've no one to look after ‘em. 
They thought he spent a mint 
o’ money—they owned that; but 
when he paid some thousands o’ 
pounds to get to be a parliament 
man, that seemed to set all right at 
the Hall; and madam used to look 
so very cager-like at the parson on a 
Sunday when he prayed for the 
‘high court,’ a-thinking, as she was, 
of the young squire; and all the 
village was so glad to do her plea- 
sure, that the ‘amen’ to that prayer 
was always the loudest; but it 
wouldn't all do, for it wasn’t likely 
that a gay young blade that couldn't 
rule himself could be a better hand 
at ruling the nation.” 

“Did he succeed in making any 
figure?” I asked, with a smile. 
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“T should think he did, sir,” re- 
plied the sexton, with all the gravity 
of a profound conviction, which he 
was too modest to put into words, 
“for before long be got turned 
adrift again, and he never could get 
in after that. He said when he came 
down home that they was all alike, 
for that there was a ‘dissolution ;’ 
but you know, sir, ignorant as 
we are about here, we couldn't 
quite believe that; for it wasn’t 
likely or natural that they should 
all die off at once, so we just took it 
for what it was good for, and saw 
clear enough that the king and the 
parliament had had enough of him.” 

* And was he unpopular at that 
time ?” 

“Not a bit, sir; for though he 
was wild, and proud, and passionate, 
he had a warm heart and a read 
hand, and, above all, a way with 
him that won strangely upon the 
women. IIe ought never to have 
come to such a place as this: he was 
too clever for us, sir, in all the Lon- 
don ways. But all was joy up at 
the Hall. Master Richard was so 
handsome, and the friends that he 
brought down with him to fish and 
shoot were so fashionable and elegant 
that poor Miss Emily was delighted ; 
and that’s the way that she came to 
marry her outlandish husband, poor 
dear young lady! Do you know, 
sir, I've often wondered,” pursued 
the sexton, leaning his chin upon the 
clasped hands that rested on the 
handle of his spade, “I’ve very often 
wondered if that wasn’t a sin that 
marrying of foreigners; for as they 
are all the natural-born enemies of 
Old England, it seems to me that it 
never could be intended that they 
should come together with husbands 
from beyond seas.” 

“ Why, you forget, my good friend, 
that our fair and gracious sovereign 
gave her royal hand to a German 
prince.” 

“'That’s the very thing that makes 
me doubt, sir, for I felt quite sure of 
it before, but when I heard of that 
I was staggered; and now I’m glad 
to know that I was wrong, for I 
loved Miss Emily like a child of my 
own. Though still I shall think, as 
long as I live, that our young ladies 
could find better, and fonder, and 
handsomer husbands at home than 
ever they'll do across the water.” 
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“You and J, at least, are bound 
to believe so, Master Saunders.” 

“ You are, sir,—you are,” retorted 
the old man; “as for me, I never 
thought of a wife but once, and I 
felt it my duty not to marry her; I 
had another duty to perform, sir, 
that I couldn’t ask her to share, 
though she'd have done it, as I 
well know, for my sake; and so from 
that time I made up my mind to 
stay as I was, and to live and die 
alone.” 

“You were, then, an orphan ?” 

“There were two of us, sir. My 
father went first, when he was still a 
fine hale man of fifty, from a fall he 
had ; and my mother broke her heart 
six months afterwards, when Am 
was only two years old. I dug both 
their graves with my own hands, 
and there they lie, side by side, as 
they lived. No, not that way, sir,” 
he continued, following the direction 
of my glance, “ but out away yonder. 
I put her as far from ‘em as I 
could, for I thought she wasn’t 
worthy to be near ‘em; and so, 
from my own wicked pride, I've 
brought the same misfortune on my- 
self, for I shall lie by her, and she 
won't be alone much longer, that’s 
one comfort.” 

“T understand her melancholy 
story,” I said, with all the pity that 
I felt; “ your poor young sister was 
tempted, and she fell.” 

The old man nodded his head, and 
wiped his hand across his eyes. 

“ And yet I oughtn’t quite to say 
so,” he pursued, after a pause ; “ for 
you see, sir, here’s the whole truth. 
Amy was not only the prettiest girl 
in the hamlet, but she was the best. 
On her death-bed my mother put 
her into my arms, and bade me re- 
member that she would soon have 
no one to take care of her and watch 
over her but me, and as I was almost 
old enough then to be her father, 
she told me that I must act as such, 
and keep her from all evil ways, 
and make her happy; and I pro- 
mised it all on my knees. And 
while she was a child she was seldom 
out of my sight, but played in the 
fields while I was at work, with the 
hedge-fiowers and the butterflies, 
searching for blackberries and wild 
roses, and making my heart glad and 
my arm strong. And when I was 
called here to dig a graye, she sat 
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beside me on the grass, making neck- 
laces of the daisies, and reminding me 
of the duties that were before me, 
and making me feel less lonely when 
1 happened to look towards the place 
where I had laid our parents. But 
she couldn't always be a child, and so 
she grew up to be a tall girl, wanting 
more learning than I could give her ; 
and though the cottage was lonely 
enough when she was out of it, I 
sent her to the village school till she 
had learned all they could teach her ; 
and I thought that was enough for 
one of her station, and was happy 
again to have her with me, singing 
about the house, and doing all that 
her poor mother had done before 
her, and, as I fancied, doing it even 
better. ‘This wasn’t to last, however; 
for she was so pretty and so modest 
that Madam Darcourt noticed her 
for a time at church, and spoke to 
the parson about her, and then had 
her up to the Hall and talked to her. 
I can’t tell you how proud I was, 
sir, for I knew that she deserved it 
all ; and I began to hope that belike 
they would do something more for 
her than I could. And so they did, 
sir—and so they did ; and it was all 
well meant and kindly, though they 
had better have left her in the old 
cottage to live with her brother and 
to work at her wheel. When Miss 
Emily saw her she took a great fancy 
to her, for they were nearly of an 
age; and so it was settled that I 
should be sent for, and my heart was 
in my mouth while I was putting on 
my Sunday suit to go up in my turn ; 
and when I got there what should I 
see in the grand old oak room but 
Madam Darcourt, sitting in her big 
crimson chair by the fireside, watch- 
ing the two girls, who were on their 
knees before a sofa, turning over a 
book of pictures, and the squire on 
the window-seat reading one of the 
London papers. I guessed how it 
would be directly, for Amy had taken 
off her bonnet and shawl, and Miss 
Emily's arm was round her neck, 
that was as red as a peony; and 
while Amy’s eyes were cast down 
upon the pictures, Miss Emily was 
whispering in her ear and almost 
laughing in her joy. Well, sir, when 
I took my hat off at the door, the 
squire nodded his head, and madam 
smiled and told me to come in; but 
I knew myself better, and stood fast. 
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It was just as I thought. First I 
was asked what relations I had about 
the place, and I said none at all but 
Amy; for my father came from a far 
shire when he was a boy to seek for 
work ; and poor people, when they're 
once parted from their uncles and 
cousins, don’t know much about ’em 
a few years after; and my mother 
was an orphan brought up by her 
grandmother, who died many years 
before of grief that her only son had 
been lost at sea: so that we were all 
alone. The lady said that she was 
glad of it, and then inquired what 
friends Amy had made in the village. 
I told her what was the truth, that 
every soul in the village was her 
friend, from the parson downwards, 
but that she had no playfellow but 
me, and had never asked for one. 
Madam looked more pleased than 
ever ; and saying that she knew she 
could trust to my word, she began to 
tell me that Miss Emily was in want 
of a companion, both in her play and 
her learning, and that if I would 
consent to part with Amy, she should 
live at the Hall so long as she con- 
tinued to be a good girl, and learn of 
Miss Emily's governess and be treated 
like one of the family. 

“T thought, sir, that the floor was 
sliding away from under my feet; 
and before I could get my voice 
again, up sprang Amy, threw off 
Miss Emily's arm, let the beautiful 
book fall upon the floor, and, without 
even waiting to pick it up, rushed to 
my neck and began to cry bitterly, 
saying that she couldn’t and wouldn't 
leave me for ever. 

“ Ah, sir! why didn’t I listen to 
that voice of nature that ring a 
warning in my ears? But I was 
young and hopeful then, and was 
full of wild and ambitious dreams 
for the baby-sister that I had reared. 
At least, I never thought of myself; 
I couldn’t afford to do that. The 
solitary cottage frightened me, and 
the long, long days and nights that 
I must without seeing Amy, or 
feeling her kisses on my lips, or hear- 
ing her clear voice carolling through 
the narrow rooms. And so it was 
me that persuaded her, and soothed 
her, and bid her go and kiss madam’s 
hand, and thank her for all her kind- 
ness. And she obeyed me,” pursued 
the poor old man, dashing away the 
tears which were now pouring down 
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his furrowed cheeks,—“ she obeyed 
me, sir; for Amy had never till that 
day had any will but mine, and she 
couldn’t hold out long against it. 
And madam, who had kindly shed a 
tear herself, told me to take my little 
sister home, and to bring her back on 
the morrow: but I couldn't venture 
that, and so I made bold to tell her. 
Amy was at the Hall now; and, 
thankful as I was for all her good- 
ness, I mightn’t, belike, have courage 
to take her back if once I had her at 
the cottage again. Miss Emily, too, 
was crying and clinging to her new 
friend; and the squire looked up 
from his paper and said that I was 
quite right, and that, as the worst 
was now over, it had better not be 
begun again; so the lady agreed 
with him, telling me that I needn't 
trouble about Amy’s things, for that 
they would give her all she wanted 
at the Hall, and that I might come 
and see her the next Sunday, and 
have my dinner there. I got away 
at last I hardly know how, and found 
myself in the great avenue. 

“Tt was a Monday, sir—a Monday, 
in the afternoon—and I wasn’t to see 
Amy till the next Sunday. When I 
remembered that, I felt as if some one 
had clutched me by the throat —I 
couldn't breathe; and if I had been 
a boy instead of a man I should have 
thought that I was sobbing. So I 
sat down under one of the trees and 
took off my hat, that the wind might 
blow in my face, and that did me 
good ; and, after a time, I began to 
think, and, somehow, from one thing 
to another, I got on till I verily be- 
lieved that I had made a fortune for 
Amy. I saw her riding in her own 
coach ; and then I felt so merry that 
I tried to sing, but I couldn’t do that 
—I might as well have tried to pull 
up one of the old beeches by the 
roots.| {So, when I found it wouldn’t 
do, I jumped up again and walked 
on to the village. i -” 

“T passed the wicket of my little 
garden, lifted the door-latch, and 
went into the cottage. I kept telling 
myself that I ought to be very glad ; 
but, somehow, when I found myself 
there alone, I felt just as I did the 
day that I came from my mother’s 
funeral. I had ate nothing since 
breakfast, for Amy had been sent for 
just as she put our bit of bacon in 
the pot; and when I went I was in 
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too great a hurry to follow her to 
think about my meal. When TI got 
home the fire had gone out under the 
saucepan, and there was no cloth 
laid, though it was nearly supper 
time ; but [ didn’t heed those things 
then, I only remembered them after- 
wards. I threw myself into an old, 
high-backed wooden chair, that had 
been my father’s, and sat there, think- 
ing of nothing but quite lost, until 
the morning. 

“The fresh air did me good when 
I went to my work, and I began to 
be angry at my own folly. It was 
hard enough, to be sure, to be parted 
from Amy, and to be left alone for 
the first time; but then it was for 
Amy’s good, and I had promised to 
be a father to her ; and all the while 
that pride was swelling at my heart, 
I kept telling myself that I had only 
done my duty, and that I mustn’t be 
thinking of my own pleasure and 
convenience. I never shed a tear, 
sir, through it all; perhaps I should 
have got over it better if I had, for 
the women scem to get rid of a deal 
of grief through their eyes! But I 
hoarded up all my sorrow, and even 
hid it from my neighbours when 
they inquired into the truth, and 
told me that Amy’s fortune was made 
and that she would be a lady. And 
so Sunday came at last, and it rained 
hard and the family didn’t come to 
church ; but the rain was nothing to 
me, and, when the parson had gone 
home, I started for the Iall. 

“T thought Amy would have ate 
me up; but that hardly satisfied me. 
I shouldn't have known her again, 
for she had got lace on her frock, and 
a sash like Miss Emily's; and al- 
though I was proud to see her so 
fine, yet somehow she didn't seem to 
belong to me as she used to do. And 
T wasn’t a minute alone with her. I 
was asked into the schoolroom, where 
the governess never left us, and called 
me Mister Saunders, and told me that 
I ought to pray for madam every 
night of my life, and suchlike, as if 
she could feel what I did. And Amy 
smiled and cried at the same time, 
and inquired after her poultry and 
the donkey that she used to gallop 
over the hills upon, till she was re- 
minded that she must leave off think- 
ing of such things, and think of her 
learning; and then she hung her 
head and kissed me over and over 
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again, but asked no more questions. 
This was bad enough, but when din- 
ner came it was worse. I hadn’t had 
time yet to forget that Amy was my 
sister ; but she dined in the parlour 
with the squire and madam, and Miss 
Emily and the governess, as the rule 
was every Sunday, and I in the ser- 
vants’ hall. It wasn’t for pride that 
TI minded it, for the servants there 
were all ladies and gentlemen, and 
thought themselves very obliging to 
accept of my ws but I couldn't 
bear to be parted from Amy, nor to 
have her taught to look down upon 
me; and I really believe that I should 
have carried her back again that 
night to the cottage if she hadn't had 
on a parcel of fine clothes that didn’t 
belong to her. 

“ Next thing, sir, I was asked up 
once a-fortnight, and then once a- 
month ; but, for a time, Amy per- 
sisted in sitting 7 me at church on a 
Sunday, and reading out of the same 
book, and she used to wear her old 
bonnet and shawl that she had on 
when she left home, though I soon 
saw myself that they didn’t look ra- 
tional over muslin and silk frocks, 
for she had soon outgrown her own. 
At last, one Sunday, when I was 
dining at the Hall, madam sent for 
me to the big room, and told me that 
she was quite satisfied with my be- 
haviour, and was sorry to say an 
thing that might hurt me, but that if 
Amy was to be Miss Emily's friend, 
it wasn’t becoming that she should 
leave the squire’s pew, or wear the 
Sunday-school dress that likened her 
to the rest of the village girls. I 
think I felt that saying more than all 
the rest, sir, for I had been glad to be- 
lieve that we were equal there at least ; 
and now I saw that I should be 
obliged to sit alone, and only see her 
a long way off, when I caught a 
sight of her bright young face be- 
tween the crimson curtains of the 
pew. But there was no help for it, 
and so I promised Madam Darcourt 
that I would forbid her to come to 
me. And I did it—I did it, sir; but 
I don’t know how I had the heart, 
for I began to see that they wanted 
to shake me off, and that it was only 
Amy’s innocent love that prevented 
it. However, I never saw that Sun- 
day-school bonnet again, and we 
never more sat side by side upon that 
narrow bench. 
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“Well, sir, they grew up, those 
two beautiful young girls; but Amy 
was the handsomest of the two and 
the cleverest, for Miss Emily wasn't 
fond of learning and was a spoiled 
child, while the poor cottager’s daugh- 
ter gave all her mind to her books, 
and, not content with learning what 
they bid her, learned a power of 
other things that they never meant 
her to know. And she had such an 
air, sir! Many times I've put my 
hand to my hat to pull it off when 
she spoke to me, if she hadn't hin- 
dered it with a smile and a kiss. 
And so as I found she was getting 
beyond me, and would never be fit 
for the cottage again, I began to 
think that I got on badly enough 
with the old woman that looked after 
me, and that I'd better search about 
for a wife. There were plenty of 
girls in the village, and good girls 
too; but Amy had spoiled me, so I 
was in no hurry to make up my 
mind, for I wouldn't give her a sister 
that she might be ashamed of, and I 
was too poor to look for any thing 
grand. However, I kept my eyes 
about me; and just then the young 
squire came home, after what he 
called the dissolution. I shall never 
forget him at church the next Sun- 
day ; how polite he was, looking out 
the places in her prayer-book, and 
putting on her shawl when they 
were going home. All the village 
was up in arms; but I didn’t like it 
— it didn’t seem to me to be natural. 
And when Amy wished me good-b 
at the porch, and got into the onal 
with madam, and Miss Emily, and 
the governess to go home, altogether 
it didn’t seem to me to be right, and 
I began to be uneasy about her. But 
Master Richard was soon off again, 
and I forgot all about it, till the old 
squire was taken ill and had two 
physicians from the county town. 
But all wouldn't do, and at the end 
of four months he died. 

“ That was the first time the vault 
had been opened since I took up my 
father’s trade, and I needn't tell you, 
sir, how heavy my heart was when I 
set about it. It seemed to me to be 
only the beginning of evil, and so it 
was ; for madam began to pine when 
he was gone, and the young squire, 
who had come down for the funeral 
with the lawyers and such like, 
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wouldn't leave her, but stayed on 
for a whole year at the Hall ; and at 
the end of it he buried her. Then 
Miss Emily refused to leave the 
place; and so he came and went be- 
tween London and the Hall, that was 
now his own, and a few months after- 
wards the house was full. The 
governess stayed on as housekeeper, 
and Miss Emily and Amy loved one 
another more than ever. 

“ Before very long news came to 
the village that Miss Emily was 
about to be married; and then my 
heart was full, for I didn’t know 
what would become of my sister. 
Madam had left her five hundred 
pounds in her will, and she was a 
match for the best farmer in the 
country. But I began to be afraid 
that she'd never settle to work after 
the life she’d led and the learning 
she'd got; and so I took upon myself 
one day when, for a wonder, we were 
left alone, to talk to her about these 
matters. I could make nothing of it, 
however; she only blushed and 
smiled, and told me to keep myself 
easy, for she'd been luckier than she 
deserved, and that she’d tell me all, 
only that she mustn't until after Miss 
Emily’s marriage. I thought this 
hard; I felt as though she oughtn’t 
to have a secret from her only bro- 
ther, and one who had brought her 
upfrom a baby. But she had a way 
with her that always upset me; and 
so I kissed her and told her that she 
knew best, as, of course, she must, 
and tried to think that all would 
come right in time. 

“T shail never forget Miss Emily’s 
marriage, sir. ‘The squire was like 
one beside himself. Gold flew about 
on all sides, as had never been seen 
before in Thornhollow ; and we were 
all glad of it for the parson’s sake, 
for he wanted it bad enough. There 
was a fair on the common, and a 
dinner for all the village in the park. 
But the grandest sight was the wed- 
ding. Two of the bridegroom’s sis- 
ters had come over, and there were 
they and Amy all dressed alike, like 
princesses, and Miss Emily, like a 
queen as she was, and a great lady as 
she was going to be. But I thought 
that Amy looked very pale, and sad, 
and ill; and once or twice I caught 
her eye turned upon me, as if to see 
whether I was watching her; and 
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when our eyes met she smiled, but it 
wasn't a smile of joy, and it made my 
heart ache. 

“T went up to dine at the Hall, 
but I didn’t see Amy. Miss Emily 
was to start at six o'clock in the 
evening, in a carriage-and-four, with 
her new husband, and Amy had pro- 
mised not to leave until the govern- 
ess was ready to follow; but, for all 
that, I was startled to hear from the 
lady’s-maid that she hadn't made any 
preparation for a move. I couldn't 
understand it; and I laid awake all 
night, tired as I was, thinking over 
what she was going to do. I heard 
it soon enough. 

“A fortnight afterwards I had a 
message from the Hall, and in five 
minutes I was on the road there. 
Instead of taking me to the house- 
keeper’s room, as they'd done 
since the young squire had been mas- 
ter there, I was walked up to the 
breakfast-parlour, and there I found 
Amy.” 

The old man paused and gasped 
for breath, then glanced towards the 
little northern grave, shook his head 
mournfully and continued,— 

“She wasn’t dressed out in her 
silks, sir, but in a sort of white 
wrapping-gown ; and I saw the mi- 
nute I looked at her what I ought to 
have discovered long before. My 
head failed, I reeled, and hung on to 
a chair for support. 

“T’m an old man, sir; but if I was 
to live for another century I should 
never forget that day, nor the night 
that followed it. Amy sprang across 
the floor and threw herself on her 
knees before me: but I had no 
mercy. It was more than I could 
bear. She had been my first thought 
in the morning and my last at night ; 
my heart was bound upinher. I'd 
watched over her when she was 
an infant in the cradle, cherished her 
when she'd no other parent, given 
up every thing for her when I needed 
her sorely in my own poor home, 
and all because I loved her better 
than myself, and wanted to make her 
happy: come what might of all else. 
And now my heart was wrung asun- 
der, and my pride flew into my face 
and hissed in my ears; and the 
months and years of loneliness that 
I'd in my thatched and 


whitewashed cottage came back upon 
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me as if they mocked my folly. 
And as she still knelt there — for I 
hadn't stretched out a finger to lift 
her up, though she seemed to be 
sinking into the dust—as she knelt 
there, [ thought of the young wife 
who was to come to my home as 
soon as I knew that she was happy 
and settled, as she had told me she 
should soon be: the virtuous girl 
that had heard me boast so often of 
my sister Amy that she almost trem- 
bled when she thought of seeing her. 
And when I remembered that I 
shouldn’t dare to look her in the face 
again, with such a shame as this 
come upon me, as she knelt there, 
sir, I could have driven her from me 
with a blow. She had thought so 
little of me, when I had been think- 
ing of little else but her! I only 
waited till I had got my legs again, 
and that I knew I shouldn’t stagger 
and fall before I got clear of that 
accursed roof; and then giving her 
one long look that reproached her 
more than all I could have said, I 
wrenched my knees from her grasp 
and turned to leave her. 

“Oh, sir, a death-groan is very 
horrible ; but it’s music to the wild 
shriek that she gave as she started 
from the floor, and with white and 
shaking lips, and eyes that seemed as 
if they were burning in their sock- 
ets, thrust her hand into her 
bosom and pulled out a paper that 
she held before my eyes. But my 
time wasn’t come; and telling her 
that I hadn’t learning like her to 
mend a sin and to wipe away a shame 
with a bit of writing, I flung from 
the room.” 

The old man paused; the sweat 
was trickling down his forehead, and 
his chest heaved with emotion. It 
was terrible to sce such vividness of 
feeling outlive the wasted frame 
within which it laboured; but he 
soon rallied. 

“ Well, sir,” he pursued, after a 
time, “the poor thing wrote to me a 
number of times; but the very look 
of her letters, that seemed as if they 
were only fit for gentlefolks to ah 
angered me, and I wouldn’t open one 
of ’em. She hoped on for all that, 

r lamb! And so she came to 
ive in the village; not upon the 
money that madam had left her—no, 
no! if she had done that I shouldn't 
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have forgiven her to my last day, 
long as I might have lived — but 
upon what she earned with her 
needle, working birds and flowers 
upon bits of satin, that they sent to 
London for her to be sold. And she 
was at it late and early, as they told 
me, till her hour was near; and then 
she hadn't strength, but used to sit 
all day at her window, where she 
could see my wicket, and watch me 
as I went in and out to my work. I 
don’t know which was worst off in 
those days, for I had broke with my 
sweetheart, for all she promised that 
my sister's shame should never alter 
her love for me, and I well knew 
that she'd keep her word; but 
though her mother said the same, she 
didn’t say it in the same tone, and I 
saw she was pleased to have it over ; 
and, disgraced as I was, I had my 
pride still, and stood firm. So I was 
glad when Mary took service in the 
market-town, and went away. 
“Well, sir, the time came, and 
Amy had a son; but she never 
looked up again, and in three months 
she died. ‘They came to tell me just 
at dusk, when I had come home from 
work, worn out body and soul, and I 
hadn’t even strength to be thankful. 
The next day the baby was gone too, 
and then I felt happier than I had 
been for a long while. It had been 
a poor sickly infant from its birth, 
for the mother had fretted, and they'd 
—_ away together. I put on m 
at and turned into the churchyard. 


I walked first to those two graves yon- 
der, and pulled out a weed or two that 
had come with the last rains: and 
then I looked carefully about me. I 
didn’t search long for what I wanted ; 
and when I got to that corner where 
she lies, I paced the ground carefully, 


as close to the wall as I could with 
safety, till I found in how little space 
I could bury her; and then, when 
the day of her funeral came, I got up 
at daybreak and began my task. No- 
body came near me ; they knew that 
I couldn’t bear it then. And so I 
worked on alone, with the drizzling 
rain mixing with the cold sweat upon 
my forehead and chest, till I had dug 
a grave of ten foot deep. I wanted 
to bury her shame in the very bowels 
of the earth. Hers is the deepest 
grave in the whole churchyard ex- 
cept his. And, squire as he was,” 
pursued the old man, with another of 
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those savage smiles which formed so 
frightful a contrast with his usually 
placid expression, “I had my wa 
there, too, when he came here in his 
turn. 

“The people she had lived with 
followed her funeral, and I stood a 
ey way off and looked on (for I 

ad got a friend to do my duty for 
me), till the crowd left the church- 
yard ; and then he followed ’em as 
I'd asked him, and I was left alone 
beside her grave. I could see the 
coflin plainly, for they'd only thrown 
a couple of spits of soil upon it. It 
was a pauper’s cofiin, sir, without a 
name or a date, but with the pauper 
brand instead, for she would have 
it so, and I hadn't cared to interfere. 
But now, when I looked down at it, 
I thought my very heart would 
break. There was only that coarse 
plank between me and the thin, pale 
yirl that lay there with her baby in 
Ge arms, and I couldn't bear to lose 
sight of it; so I sat beside her till 
near sunset, thinking of all that was 
past, and how things had come to 
this after all my hopes and prayers. 
But at last I took up my spade, and 
an hour before nightfall I had filled 
in the grave, and buried my own 
heart with her. 

“Don’t fancy that I fretted though 
it was so. I loved her dearly, even 
when I wouldn’t see her in her agony 
nor on her deathbed; but she'd 
deceived and disgraced me, and I felt 
as if I'd buried the little Amy who'd 
grown up beside me till she found 
a prouder home; and that the Miss 
Saunders —for they called her so, 
sir, through the whole country side 
to the very day of her death-—that 
the Miss Saunders, who'd gone 
wrong, and been the shame of the 
village where she was born, and 
where her parents lay buried, was 
living yet to blight an honest name, 
and cheat a true heart that had 
trusted to her. So, sir, when, on 

oing home, I found that she'd 
eft another thick letter for me, I 
put it away with the rest in a box 
where I had locked up my poor 
mother’s wedding-ring, meaning to 
give it to Amy when she should 
marry in her turn; and I tried to 
forget that I had ever had a sister. 
But it wouldn’t do; and though I 
got over the first two years, and used 
to feel glad when I fooked towards 
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her grave and saw that it couldn't be 
seen for the nettles that had grown 
up about it, I gave way at last. And 
so, one Sabbath evening, when I was 
sitting in my desolate cottage, I could 
contain myself no longer, but going 
to the little box, I brought it to the 
table, and pulling the candle closer, I 
read all the letters, leaving the thick 
one to the last. I never knew what 
torture was after that night, sir; all 
that I'd gone through before was 
nothing. Every one of’em had been 
written with her heart’s blood! And 
how she loved me, and how she 
prayed that she might die in my 
arms, that she might feel sure of 
pardon in the next world! But all 
this was nothing yet. I had read 
through all but one, for I spent the 
whole night over ‘em, and read some 
of ‘em two or three times over — 
them especially that made me feel 
what a wicked, unnatural wretch I'd 
been to her, and how I'd sinned 
against my mother’s solemn bidding ; 
and then, when all the rest laid open 
before me, I began upon the last. 
That was the real blow, sir! Out 
fell a marriage-certificate that would 
have cheated me, though I'd scen so 
many of ’em, all signed and dated, 
and the names of Iuchard Darcourt 
and Amy Saunders fairly written 
out. I thought my heart would have 
burst for joy, and | was obliged to 
lay it down to take a drink of water ; 
but I wasn’t long before I took it up 
again, and after I'd satisfied myself 
that I wasn’t out of my senses, I 
picked up another letter that had 
dropped out along with it. I hadn't 
seen the writing before ; and no won- 
der, for it was a letter from Mr. 
Darcourt to tell her that their wed- 
ding had been a sham, and that par- 
son and clerk were both friends of 
his that had joined him in the frolic 
— yes, sir, that was the word — the 
Jrolic that was to break a poor girl’s 
heart, and to turn her only relation 
into a savage. But even this wasn’t 
all: no, no—there was more to come 
yet. He went on to tell her that when 
1e warned her to keep the secret till his 
sister’s grand husband was out of the 
country, as he would surely take 
offence and she would bring trouble 
into the family, and not even to tell 
me for fear I should make it known, 
and to let the governess go before a 
word was said: she might haye been 
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sure that he meant her no good, and 
so she'd only herself and her silly 
pride to blame, and not him, who 
couldn’t be expected to marry a girl 
whose father and brother had made 
their living by digging graves, but 
that he'd advise her to make the best 
of it and turn her learning to ac- 
count; and he hoped she'd leave the 
village, which couldn’t be pleasant to 
neither of them, for he was going to 
London to be married in earnest, and 
should soon bring his wife down to 
the Hall.” 

The old man’s voice had sunk al- 
most into a whisper before it ceased ; 
but, after the silence of a moment, he 
clasped his hands convulsively to- 
gether, and looking up eagerly in my 
face, gasped out,— 

“ Amy was innocent, wasn’t she, 
sir?” 

“ As innocent as an angel!” I re- 
plied solemnly, as I lifted my hat, in 
order to give force to my words. 

One long sob of happiness gushed 
from the lips of the old man as he 
buried his face in his spread hands 
for an instant. “ She was! she was!” 
he murmured beneath his ‘breath. 
“The parson said so when he read 
the letters; and all the village said 
so, when he went round to their cot- 
tages and told ‘em how happy they 
must be that had never insulted 
her in her sorrow. And now you, 
sir — you, a stranger, and, belike, as 
great a man as Squire Darcourt him- 
self—-you say so too; and I feel as if 
my old heart had grown young again 
on purpose to bless you!” 

“But tell me, my good friend,” I 
said, anxious to check this exultation, 
so dangerous to a man of his age, 
“what said Amy herself in that last 
letter ?” 

“ Not a word, sir,” replied the sex- 
ton, hoarsely, as his head again 
drooped under the weight of his re- 
morseful memories; “not a word! 
What could she say, poor lamb, 
that she hadn't said in all the rest ? 
Do you know what I did when the 
first ray of light came through my 
window? Iran like a madman to 
her grave and tore up the nettles by 
the roots, as I would have torn her 
pure body from the spot where | 
myself had laid it to carry it to the 
feet of our parents, that she might 
sleep near ‘em as she should have 
done, had I dared to commit such a 
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fearful sin as to disturb the dead. 
And then I began to dream of ven- 
geance ; the big house and the proud 
squire didn’t frighten me at such a 
time as that; and I can’t say into 
what wickedness I should have fell if 
the temptation hadn’t been spared 
me. We were all expecting the 
squire and his London wife, and no 
one watched for ’em as I did, when 
instead of a marriage-feast we soon 
had a funeral sermon. He reaped 
what he had sowed, sir. When he 
got to London the lady quarrelled 
with him about some matter or an- 
other. I don’t rightly know what, for 
I didn’t hear; but I’ve often thought 
that mayhap she'd heard of my poor 
Amy : and so the wedding was at an 
end. And the squire, as I've told 
you before, was proud and passion- 
ate, and he hadn't patience to bear 
with such a disappointment as this. 
And so he flew into a rage and said 
uncivil things, and got turned out of 
the house. Upon which he started 
from London with four horses to his 
coach, and a couple of young sparks 
as hot-headed as he was; and a 
frightful life they led on the road all 
the way to the Hall, if his own man’s 
to be believed, drinking and swear- 
ing, and kicking up rows in all the 
slaces where they stopped to change 
eee till, within two posts of 
‘Thornhollow, there's the squire three 
parts drunk, who swears he'll mount 
the leaders and take ’em into the 
Hall himself; when, just as he comes 
to the Witch’s Punch-Bowl, the horse 
he’s on shies, and as he wasn’t steady 
enough to keep his seat, off he pitched 
over his head, and one of the wheels 
went over his body. They picked 
him up quick enough, as you may 
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believe, but he was quite stunned ; 
and when he came to himself he in- 
sisted on coming on here, that he might 
have his spree out, as he said. And 
so he had, sir—so he had; for the 
wine and brandy that he’d drank had 
feyered his blood, and what with 
that and his hurt, and the jolting 
over the roads after his fall, it flew 
to his head, and he was mad four 
hours after. Then he began to talk 
as it was awful to hear, and to call 
for Amy, and, after a time, for me. 
They couldn’t bring Amy to his bed, 
for she was lying in that he'd pre- 
pared for her himself; but they sent 
for me, and I was glad of it. My work 
was done to my hands, and I wanted 
to see the end of him. I've told you 
how he died, sir; and then came the 
funeral. And when the vault was 
opened, the parson wanted to lay him 
between his father and mother, where 
there was just room for him. But I 
settled that business with my pick- 
axe; and though I worked like an 
ox I didn’t grudge my labour, for I 
hampered up the space till the coffin 
couldn’t be forced in,” said the old 
man, with another of his wild smiles ; 
“and so they were obliged to lay him 
at their feet where he ought to be, 
only that the place was too good for 
him.” 

We were both silent for a few 
moments; and then the old man 
said, with a serenity which only ex- 
treme age can so suddenly restore, 
—“ May 1 make bold to ask, sir, 
what's o'clock ?” 

“ Half-past four, my friend.” 

“ You don't say so! and my work 
little more than half done! Good 
a’ternoon to you, sir.” 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


Tue name of Bach, always fondly 
cherished by musicians, has recently 
been often brought before the public. 
But Bach is more celebrated than 
known. The events of his life are 
unfamiliar even to most of those ac- 

uainted with his works. We trust 
that a short biographical sketch will 
be very acceptable to our readers. 
The following graphic passages are 
taken from a memoir by Henri Blaze, 
published ten years ago. From this 
memoir we have selected the points of 
general interest, leaving out technical 
details, and some of the superabundant 
enthusiasm. This we believe to be 
the most agreeable manner of treat- 
ing the subject. Had we interrupted 
the thread of the narrative by any 
remarks of our own, we should have 
followed, indeed, the ordinary course 
of reviewers, but at the sacrifice of 
the continuous flow of the story. It 
is a story pregnant with lessons. 


In the Bach family musical instinct 
was hereditary. Through six gene- 
rations it would be difficult to find 
two members of it who did not make 
music the business of their lives. A 
baker of Hungary was the patriarch 
of this fertile tribe, the luxuriant 
stem whence sprung so many won- 
derful shoots. At the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, dis- 
turbed by the religious wars, Veit 
Bach abandoned Presburg, carrying 
with him all he could save out of his 
small fortune, and reached Thuringia, 
hoping to find there an asylum and 
protection. Ile settled at Wechmar, 
a small village at no great distance 
from Gotha, where he resumed, at 
the same time, his profession and his 
long-neglected musical studies. Eve 
day he took his lute into his mill, 
and accompanied on it the sacred 
melodies which he sang, in the midst 
of the noise of the millstones and 
wheels. Veit Bach sowed in the 
souls of his two sons the seeds of 
harmony, which they transmitted to 
their children in such a degree, that 
there soon resulted thence a musical 
family in possession of the most im- 
portant posts in almost all the pro- 


vinees of Thuringia. Certainly the 
Bachs were not all men of ge- 
nius; yet, in each generation, two 
may at least be found who distin- 
guished themselves. At the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, three young men, grandsons of 
the old Bach, early shewed such re- 
markable talent, that the reigning 
Count of Schwarzbourg - Arnstadt 
thought them worthy of being sent 
to Italy to finish their studies there 
at his expense. It is impossible to 
say how far they answered the ex- 
pectations of their noble protector, 
for none of their works have reached 
us. The case would have been the 
same with the fourth generation, and 
some admirable compositions would 
be now quite unknown, if John 
Sebastian had not taken care to pre- 
serve them. ‘The simple and la- 
borious existence of these first artists 
is worthy of contemplation. The 
land of Albert Durer and Holbein 
gave to the world the Bach family 
and Beethoven. In truth, it is there 
ony that are to be found men 
who pass their lives before a bit of 
canvass or a harpsichord,—pure and 
gentle souls who, in their naive spe- 
culations, seek to realise their ideal 
by a saint’s head or a religious me- 
lody,—artists devoted to labour, who, 
in their moments of leisure, leave the 
studio to join their families, and 
careful not to dissipate their existence 
in foreign countries, seeking there 
discussions and new theories, per- 
suaded as they are that one thing 
alone can interpose itself between the 
work and the artist—faith ; and this 
faith, where should they find it on 
earth if not in the depths of their 
own souls ? 

The members of the Bach family 
always preserved a tender attachment 
for one another; as they could not 
all dwell together, and yet wished to 
maintain their frank and loyal friend- 
ship, they instituted the custom of 
meeting once a year in an appointed 
spot. When later, the family had 
grown more numerous, and was dis- 

rsed out of Thuringia into Upper 

axony, France, and Italy, this an- 
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nual meeting subsisted nevertheless. 
The place of rendezvous was gene- 
rally Erfurt, Eisenach, or Arnstadt. 
According to the habit of that period 
of sanctifying all things by religious 
practices, directly after the first em- 
braces, they sang a chorus. It was 
at first a grand and majestic chant, 
a thanksgiving to God who permitted 
them to find one another happy and 
in good health; the music then be- 
came sad and slow, and all knelt 
down to pray for their deceased rela- 
tives; then all arose, and the chorus 
ended by a hymn, in which the 
fathers called down all the blessings 
of Heaven on the heads of their 
children. No stranger was admitted 
to gaze on this first effusion of love, 
and the people of the inn, who, at- 
tracted by the noise, came to listen at 
the door, could not hear without 
emotion the harmonious concert of 
so many voices of the same family ; 
for in the same way that the Bachs 
resembled one another in vigour of 
body and in features, so their voices, 
without being perfectly similar, had 
amongst them resemblances which 
were striking, especially when hear- 
ing the weak and shrill voice of the 
child rising up with that of its father, 
which sustained it in harmony, as the 
sparrow sustains in the air its little 
ones whose feathers are beginning to 
grow. 

After this pious beginning, they 
sat down to table and supped joy- 
ously. At the end of the repast, 
music recommenced; only hymns 
gave way to national songs, for these 
men first remembered they were 
Christians, then Germans,—after God, 
their native land. These choruses 
set the whole town in commotion ; 
the passers-by collected in groups 
round the house. The officious inn- 
keeper introduced with an air of 
protection those who spent their in- 
comes most assiduously in his house, 
and left the others waiting in vain at 
the door. It has been said that the 
Bachs had improvised at these meet- 
ings several airs which have since 
become popular. We think that 
they merely varied them, as the 
primitive ideas of these melodies are 
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to be found in a collection printed at 
Vienna in 1542. 

Yet these worthy and joyful Thu- 
ringians would be now in obscurity 
if ion had not sprung from among 
them a man whose glory was such 
that a ray of it has fallen upon their 
tombs, and this man was John Sebas- 
tian, the pride of his family, the 
organist of his native land, and the 
best-beloved child of Music. 

John Sebastian Bach was born at 
Eisenach, on the 21st of March, 1685. 
His father, John Ambrose Bach, the 
court music-master, had a twin bro- 
ther called Chrysostom, who exercised 
the same profession at Arnstadt ; and 
both resembled one another so strik- 
ingly that their wives could only 
distinguish them by their clothes. 
They had the same voice, the same 
gestures, and loved each other ex- 
tremely, for their sensations were as 
similar as the lines of their faces.* 
This resemblance was equally sur- 
prising in their moral constitutions. 
In their beliefs, their thoughts, their 
style, every where the same similarity 
existed ; they were two vases made of 
the same metal. If one was ill, the 
other was likewise laid up ; they died 
almost at the same time, and were the 
subjects of curious observations to 
the learned men who saw them. 

John Sebastian was hardly ten 

years old when his father died; he 
had also lost his mother a short time 
before. The poor child wept bitterly 
at being left an orphan so young ; he 
quitted Eisenach, and took refuge 
with his elder brother, John Christo- 
her, organist at Ordruff. It was 
from him he learned to place his fin- 
gers on the harpsichord, and from 
this moment his musical aptitude de- 
veloped itself. The most celebrated 
harpsichord composers were then, 
Fischer, Johann Casp, Kerl, Pachel- 
bel, Buxtehude, Bruhus, and Bohm. 
Sebastian had noticed that his brother 
possessed a book which contained 
various pieces by these masters. He 
entreated his brother to give him the 
book. Christopher refused, fearing, 
no doubt, what happened later, that 
the scholar would surpass the master. 
But the desire for possession increas- 


* Here is an answer, if one be needed, to those who accuse Terence and Shak. 
speare of want of verisimilitude. The two Dromios have here their parallels,— 


Trans, 
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ing daily, and Sebastian despairing 
of ever obtaining this valuable trea- 
sure, he determined to seize it. One 
day that his brother was gone out to 
fulfil the duties of his profession, he 
entered his study, and soon saw the 
book through the grating of the book- 
case; he put his hand to the lock, 
but the key was missing, for John 
Christopher, an honest and worthy 
chapel master, knew the value of his 
manuscripts, and was careful not to 
leave them to be pillaged by his 
pupils. Poor Sebastian gave a last 
look at the book. What grief to see 
so much harmony buried in the dust 
of a closet, so many notes remaining 
silent like beautiful birds in a cage! 
And the more he fixed his eyes on 
that book, the hallucination increased ; 
a whole concert sounded in his ears. 
But the hour adyanced, John Christ- 
opher would soon return. When 
Romeo, admonished by the lark, left 
the chamber of his beloved, he gave 
her a look less sad and tearful than 
did Sebastian, when for the last 
time he contemplated the divine 
manuscript. He had already left 
the study, and was departing with 


slow steps, deploring the want of 


success of his enterprise ; suddenly 
a ray of light struck him ; he turned 
back, placed himself again before the 
closet, and endeavoured to pass his 


hands through the grating. For- 
tunately, the wires were tolerably 
wide apart, and his arms rather small. 
Ile seized the book, rolled it up, and 
drew it out. ‘Two days afterwards, 
Sebastian was already much embar- 
rassed with his treasure, for he could 
only use it in secret; Christopher 
was always there, and never left him 
a moment from morning till night. 
At night there was the same wateh- 
fulness. At nine o'clock the young 
scholar went to bed ; his master came 
to visit him to be assured that every 
thing was in its place, and departed, 
taking care to carry away the lamp. 
Nevertheless, John Sebastian soon 
found means to work at night; he 
always had the precious volume un- 
der his pillow, and, when a fine 
summer night came, he got up, opened 
his window, and began to sing to the 
quiet freshness of the air, by the 
gentle and glimmering light of the 
stars. This lasted six months; the 
poor child did not sleep; so many 
fine nights, so many laborious yigils. 
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When, during the hours of study, 
his little eyes threatened to close, he 
wetted them to keep them open; 
and if by chance the pain grew more 
intense, he sought the cause, and 
ended by saying, “It is true Ihave 
sat up three nights; I shall sleep to- 
morrow if it rains.” The next day it 
did not rain ; the firmament glittered 
with stars, and the moon left the 
heavens to visit him in his room. 
But so much work exhausted this 
frail constitution, and the noble child 
was fading for want of sleep. His 
eyes became weak, his cheeks hollow, 
and every one in the house thought 
him seized with some slow disease. 
Christopher was anxious at first, but 
not hearing him complain of any 
suffering, and seeing him neither sad 
nor melancholy, he soon began to 
understand that there was some 
passion at work underneath this, and 
that the paleness of his face was less 
that of an invalid than that of an 
alchemist occupied with the mysteries 
of his art. But he took six months 
to discover what a mother would 
have discovered in a week. 
One night, after Christopher's visit, 
Sebastian opened his curtains, and 
seeing his reading lamp suspended in 
the heavens, arose and came to the 
window. Tle spread his mysterious 
book on the bars, and endeavoured 
to commence singing according to his 
usual habit. He had come to the 
last lesson, the longest and most 
difficult of them all, and these notes, 
which the day before spoke to him at 
the first glance, and grew sonorous 
like the magic statue in the sun’s 
rays, closed round in thick battalions 
as if to prevent the young artist from 
penetrating to the depth of the idea 
which they enveloped. Sebastian 
sat an hour, reading the notes one by 
one, following lines and pages with 
his finger, and always coming to the 
end of the piece without being able 
to seize its unity. It must be said 
that the piece was, from beginning to 
end, of such tremendous difficulty 
that there was not a chapel-master 
in all Germany who could have read 
it at sight. The poor child was de- 
termined. At last, after two hours 
of labour and perseverance, the night 
became calmer, the stars shone witli 
greater brilliancy, and the moon, in- 
clining towards the horizon, inun- 


dated with light the hieroglyphic 
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paper. Sebastian profited by this 
moment, renewed his efforts, and 
found in the corner of a page three 
bars which he had not perceived 
before, and which at once explained 
to him a transition for which he had 
in vain endeavoured to account. 
Thenceforth the meaning of this 
piece was revealed to him; he pos- 
sessed it, mastered it; and for fear a 
cloud should extinguish the lam 
which lighted him, he repeated it 
aloud in order to learn it by heart. 
Such was his enthusiasm that he 
forgot his brother, the sleeping 
neighbours, and the dogs that would 
howl if he roused them, and burst 
forth with his clear and _ limpid 
falsetto, which ascended in shrill and 
metallicsounds. Hewasintheheight 
of his enthusiasm, when he felt himself 
clutched bya bony hand. He turned 
round with terror, and perceived a 
white phantom who gazed gravel 
at him, picked up the book which 
had fallen to the ground, and dis- 
appeared without saying a word. 
John Sebastian only recovered his 
book, the treasure of his summer 
nights, after the death of his brother, 
Jobn Christopher, organist at Ordruff. 


Thenceforward, no longer having 
any family, Sebastian, in company 
with one of his co-disciples, named 
Erdmann, who afterwards became 
imperial chargé-d'affaires at Dantzig, 
came to Liinebourg, and was received 
as first voice in the choirs of the 


school of St. Michael. His fine 
voice procured him great success in 
that city, but he lost it at the period 
of its break. This accident only in- 
creased his ardent passion for the 
organ. It was then that he went for 
the first time to Hamburg, in order 
to be present at the improvisations of 
the celebrated organist, John Adam 
Reinken, and undertook the voyage 
to Celle in order to study the style of 
French music, the chapel of that 
city being almost entirely composed 
of French musicians. We are ig- 
norant of the circumstances which 
brought him from Liinebourg to 
Weimar, but one thing is certain, 
namely, that in 1703 he was court 
musician there. The following year 
he changed this place for that of 
organist at the new church of Arn- 
stadt, no doubt in order to devote 
himself entirely to the study of the 
organ, which he could not do at 
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Weimar, where he was engaged as 
violinist. ‘The small revenues of his 
situation henceforth put him in a 
condition to procure for himself the 
works of the great masters of the 
period. 

Thus divided between the duties 
of his charge and his private labours, 
Sebastian was happy. In the morn- 
ing he looked into his volumes of 
counterpoint, passed in review all 
that had been written on the fugue 
before his time, or read with love 
and contemplation some fine com- 
position by Buxtehude ; then he got 
up, brushed with great care his green 
coat, his only one, and went to his 
organ in the new church of Arnstadt. 
After theory came practice. After 
filling his head with science, the 
young scholar exercised his mind and 
fingers by the fatigues of impro- 
visation. Shut up in his church, 
Sebastian began the sitting by some 
fugue of Fischer’s or Béhm’s; and 
often after this austere and difficult 
exercise, he felt the want of aban- 
doning himself to his fancy, like a 
young eaglet to the caprice of his 
wings. At first his fingers ran for 
some time uncertainly over the keys ; 
then they commenced an improvised 
theme, or variations on one of those 
sweet and simple airs, such as Frosch 
and Bander used to sing in Auer- 
bach’s tavern at Leipzig. When 
the clock struck five, Sebastian got 
up and slowly traversed the town on 
his way back to his study. Sebas- 
tian’s life flowed on with calmness 
and serenity ; no passion had as yet 
troubled the transparency of this 
soul devoted to the cultivation of art. 
Every day he commenced with the 
dawn the double study of the organ 
and of counterpoint. Thus sprung 
up in the shade this young and 
healthy tree; thus Sebastian grew 
up in the purest quictude, the most 
profound obscurity, happy, although 
unknown to all; for he was never 
met on the public walks, and on 
Sunday, after mass, the crowd peace- 
ably dispersed through every door 
without secking to know what angel 
it was who had poured on them such 
torrents of celestial harmony. Thus, 
although the young organist of 
Arnstadt assiduously fulfilled the 
duties of his office, no one in the 
town had yet thought of inquiring 
his name. Sebastian was quite un- 
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known. But this obscurity had its 
charms ; and if on the Sunday when 
walking from church he had not yet 
had the satisfaction of seeing these 
worthy Germans, moved by the 

werful melodies of his organ, salute 

im with serenity, he was ignorant of 
the annoyance it is to a musician to 
be accosted by some importunate 
fool, who throws all manner of 
absurd praise in your teeth, and ends 
by inviting you to come in the even- 
ing and improvise on his daughter's 
piano. Moreover, Sebastian had had 
no difficulty in putting up with this 
solitude ; he was not ignorant of 
what he had to do before he could 
attain his object; he knew that the 
seed would never flower if the soil 
in which it was sown did not exhaust 
itself to nourish it with its moisture. 
He would never have accused his 
century of ingratitude. Now it is 
otherwise : the first comer who blots 
canvass or paper calls himself at 
least an Albert Diirer or a Mozart ; 
and if the world, which does not 
habitually attach itself to a school, 
because its good sense judges them 
all, is not affected by all these won- 
ders of sounds and colours, giving as 
a reason that it has a soul, and that 
none seem yet to have occupied 
themselves about it, poets and mu- 
sicians retire, and these “ dishe- 
velled glories” pass their lives in 
moaning over ruins. Is there any 
thing more ridiculous than these 
men, who make themselves a wreath 
with the laurels of their garden, and 
are irritated if their epoch does not 
consecrate it? Before accusing one’s 
century of ingratitude, it is necessary 
to have done great things for it ; and 
the first-comer has not a right to say 
to the passer-by, “Go, tell at Rome 
that thou hast seen Marius seated on 
ruins!” 

Amidst all the sacred composers 
of his time, the one whom John 
Sebastian admired most was Die- 
terisch Buxtehude, organist at Lu- 
beck. Sebastian especially admired 
the large style of this master, and 
had for a long while felt a strong 
desire to see him, and hear him play 
a whole Sunday. But how was he 
to manage? His salary was barel 
sufficient to exist upon, and the small 
sum of money he got from his family 
he had employed in procuring the 
books indispensable to his studies, 
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Thus, for want of money, the jour- 
ney was impossible ; he was forced to 
resign himself, and every time the 
desire came, he sat down to his harp- 
sichord and commenced a fugue. 
But, alas! the remedy frequently 
only irritated the suffering, for the 
= he studied was generally by 

uxtehude. Nevertheless, this great 
passion for travelling seemed a little 
calmed; Sebastian appeared to have 
resigned himself, when one day, at 
the close of the service, an amateur, 
a member of the body of musicians 
of the town of Arnstadt, put into his 
hands a new fugue, with pedal obli- 
gato by Buxtehude, upon which he 
should be glad, he said, to have the 
opinion of a young man who gave 
such promise. Sebastian trembled 
with pleasure, and shut himself up 
in his room with his treasure. Two 
hours did not suffice for his labours ; 
he had just ended the fugue for the 
sixth time, when he began it anew, 
and stopped a long while over a 
passage of which he no doubt sought 
to guess the style; for he executed 
it sometimes with impetuosity, some- 
times with calmness and grandeur, 
but always shaking his head like a 


man in doubt, and who perceives 


that a thing is incomplete. He sud- 
denly rose, shut his harpsichord, took 
up his hat, aad went out. 

John Sebastian traversed the town, 
and, as if he had sought solitude to 
compose some new motett, he took 
the road to the Lubeck gate. 

A week afterwards, at high mass, 
when the priest gave the reply, the 
organ did not as usual raise up its 
voice. The inexactness was re- 
marked, and the beadle hastened to 
the tribune in order to admonish the 
organist to be careful another time ; 
but the beadle found the door shut, 
and the organist missing from his 
post. This news flew from mouth 
to mouth; and, in less than ten 
minutes, it had made its way round 
the church and disturbed all the con- 
gregation. 

Three months had elapsed since 
the disappearance of John Sebastian, 
and the worthy citizens who had 
been so agitated the first day, had 
ended by contenting themselves, by 
way of religious music, with a few 
bass and falsetto voices which har- 
monised more or less well. Gradu- 
ally the people of Arnstadt, consol- 
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ing themselves, took pity on the 
singers and choristers ; they made an 
effort to assist them in their labours, 
and the music was soon powerful 
enough to fill worthily the church. 
But it was not without serious un- 
easiness that the inhabitants saw 
Easter approach, for Easter was the 
festival of organs, and on that day 

ple arrived from all the surround- 
ing country to hear them. On that 
day, from a very early hour in the 
morning, the church was full of wo- 
men and children, of labourers and 
workmen, who came to celebrate the 
resurrection of our Lord. The 
neighbouring populations gave each 
other rendezvous on the market- 
place of Arnstadt, and during the 
Holy Week the roads were covered 
with caravans and processions, with 
men on horseback and men on foot, 
with pilgrims hastening in order to 
arrive soon enough to find beneath 
the dome a stone to kneel on, and 
with beggars who made strong efforts, 
of legs and crutches, to gain an 
hour on them, and thus be enabled 
to choose their places under the 
portal. 

Great perseverance, and, moreover, 
great talent had been required thus 
to attract the concourse of pilgrims. 
The life of one man had not suf- 
ficed to attain this result; and old 
John Béhm, after exhausting him- 
self during fifty years at this difficult 
task, had, on his death-bed, elected 
his successor and left the sovereignty 
of organs to John Sebastian. The 
latter had worthily sustained the 
glory of the master who had pre- 
ceded him; the new church of Arn- 
stadt had become celebrated, and no 
organ dared to raise its voice when 
Sebastian's announced, by the sound 
of bells, that it was about to speak. 
The concourse of the faithful aug- 
mented yearly, and it seemed im- 
possible that the dome could cover 
them all at the approaching festivals. 
On that point none had thought of 
troubling themselves; and Master 
Wilhelm Floh, the most joyous of 
the inn-keepers of the place, had 
said on the subject,— 

“The pious will have to say their 
prayers under the portal with the 
poor, the curious must come again 
another time; and, besides, if they 
find no places in the church, they 
will look for some in the inns, and 
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that 
city.” 
Would to Heaven the citizens of 
Arnstadt had had no other care! 
But, alas! the Sundays succeeded 
each other rapidly, and the organ 
remaineddumb. From the first, they 
had written to all the organists of 
Germany, and every day they re- 
ceived a letter in which it was said 
that Froberger, Caspar Kerl, Pas- 
chelbel, or some other, would have 
felt great pleasure in accepting the 
invitation of the citizens of Arnstadt, 
but that the day of the Resurrection 
was-too solemn a festival for a man 
to abandon his post or confide it to 
an inexperienced pupil. The even- 
ing of the day preceding Easter Sun- 
day, the notables were assembled and 
conversed sadly about the morrow, 
when the beadle hastened in bring- 
ing a letter addressed to the chapter. 
They all clustered round him, dis- 
puting for the precious missive, 
which the oldest and most erudite 
man of the assembly was commis- 
sioned to read aloud. A profound 
silence ensued ; Master Sebald arose, 
and, with the help of his spectacles, 
and the beadle who held the lamp 
for him, he read the following :— 


will be profitable to the 


‘Gentlemen of the Chapter of the 
City of Arnstadt,—The spontaneous ap- 
peal you make to me is the most agreeable 
recompense I have yet derived from my 
grave studies, and I shall never cease 
to glorify myself as having been preferred 
by you tofall my brethren, the organists 
of Germany. Although I consider my- 
self unworthy of so much honour, | should 
have been happy to come to you at once, 
and to celebrate the paschal solemnities 
in the midst of your family ; but, alas! 
my engagements with the town of Lu. 
beck are sacred. Seeing that it was im- 
possible for me to accede to your request, 
directly I received your letter I hastened 
to a young organist to whom I have 
given advice for the last three months, 
in order to beg him to fill in your church 
the honourable place which you destined 
for me; but it seems as if the Lord 
wished to deprive me of every means of 
proving my gratitude. The young man 
was gone, and no one could tell me 
which road he had taken, You will 
think this conduct strange, you who do 
not know the mysterious character of the 
scholar of whom I speak. He arrived 
one day, with dusty feet and a traveller’s 
staff in his hand. He sat down to the 
organ, and the sounds he drew from it 
entranced me. We have worked toe 
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gether for three months. Last night he 

departed without saying a word of it to 

me. He was here laborious, chaste, be- 

nevolent, and of evangelical modesty. 

If he is an angel, may God send him to 
you. I wish it with all my soul. 
“ Diereriscn Buxtenvupe, 

“« Organist of the Church of 
“ St. Mary at Lubeck.” 


A great clamour then arose, each 
one wanted to assure himself of what 
he had just heard, and it was not 
without difficulty that Master Sebald 
succeeded in escaping from the group 
which surrounded him, and thus 
getting rid of all the discussions 
which followed the second reading 
of the letter. At last the sun rose, 
the black veil was rent, and all the 
bells of Arnstadt rung in a way to 
render envious their cousins, who 
formerly made the cup fall from the 
hands ei Doster Faust. In the streets 
were seen fine ladies and workmen, 
young girls and old men, all con- 
founded together without distinction 
of rank or age, their missals in 
their hands, going to church. From 
seven o'clock all the churches were 
full ; two especially, so that the crowd 
overflowed into the middle of the 
market-place. These were the church 
of the Holy Virgins, and the new 
church; the one frequented for its 
silver shrines, its painted windows, 
and its old walls covered with arch- 
angels and saints, the other only for 
its organ and its John Scbastian. 

Ancient Germany seemed to have 
awakened with its profound faith, its 
simple belief, and to revive at this 
moment in the persons of those worthy 
citizens of Arnstadt, and especially 
in those of their daughters. It was 
a sentiment of joy and love which 
— ee crowd in the church, 
and yet all did not appear equally 
happy. By the side of the. vo 
serene countenances were sad ones, as 
in things of this world where what 
makes the happiness of one, makes 
the misery of another. By the side 
of a handsome, fresh, and rosy girl, 
who rejoiced in the preparations of 
the festival, another sadly drooped, 
like a flower in the shade ; yet it was 
Easter, and on that day sunshine is 
all over the church. 

The bells ceased ringing, the priest 
knelt down at the foot of the altar, 
and suddenly the organ sounded 
spontaneously. If the yirgins and 
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seraphims, descending by miracle 
from their stone niches, had come in 
procession to take part in the celestial 
praises, the inhabitants of Arnstadt 
would not have been more bewildered 
than they were when this organ, 
which had been silent as a tomb 
during three months, woke up its 
glorious chords. The astonishment 
was general. The priest who recited 
at the altar turned his head to see 
whence this harmony proceeded, and 
the choristers were twice wrong in 
their responses. The organ continued 
unmoved ; it played for the gradual, 
it played for the offertory, it played 
for the elevation. Never had divine 
service been more august and mag- 
nificent. The large crucifixes of 
gold and silver, as well as the lighted 
torches and the eyes of the young 
girls, shone through a mystic mist of 
harmony and incense. 

“ What earthly musician could 
ever attain that magnificence!” ex- 
claimed Master Sebald, in the ecstasy 
into which he was plunged by a largo 
triumphantly executed. 

“ It is an angel who is up there in 
the organ-loft!” said little Gretchen 
to her neighbour ; “ the Virgin would 
not allow the good town of Arnstadt 
to grieve for its organ on so great a 
festival !” 

But the congregation was far from 
unanimous on the nature of the mys- 
terious organist, and here is what the 
German historian says on the subject. 
I quote his own words :— 

“ As I wished, according to my 
habit, to make some use of all the 
suppositions which this unexpected 
music would give rise to among the 
faithful, I slid into the crowd ; I made 
the circuit of the church, collecting 
the words which fell from every 
mouth. Every one invented his or 
her legend ; and all these flowers ex- 
haled an equal perfume of mysticism, 
which carried you to the midst of 
“ae of a cloister during the 
middle ages. The elevation was 
rung, I shut my eyes to listen with 
more attention to a celestial prelude, 
a melody so fresh and pure, that it 
was in perfect accordance with the 
great mystery which was being ac- 
complished at the altar. When the 
choristers’ bell and the movement 
of the whole church aroused me 
from this divine slumber, I saw by 
my side Martin Wiprecht, a musician 
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of the town; he was in tears, and 
sighed deeply. 

“* What is the matter, Master 
Martin? What makes you sob thus 
on Easter-day ?’ 

“ And makes you, my friend, un- 
moved at this music, which would 
make marble weep? Did you not 
hear the melody which exhaled itself 
during the elevation? I thought at 
first, like all my neighbours, that 
it was angels singing ; but, alas! ——’ 
The poor man sighed again, and said, 
a few minutes after, ‘ Ah, sir! the 
six last bars have overwhelmed me 
with grief, for in them I recognised 
the subject of a piece which I lent, 
six months ago, to that unhappy 
Sebastian. He has no doubt died of 
hunger, and it can only be his soul 
which is making all this harmony 
vibrate !’ 

“ * Why not his body and soul ?” 

“* A curious question! Do you 
think it sufficient to put the fingers 
on the notes and the feet on the 
pedals in order to attain to such 
effects? Besides, John Sebastian had 
not composed that piece; in spite of 
all his genius, he never could have 
executed it in that way without the 
help of his blessed patron, who is in 
heaven !’” 

Meantime, the mass ended, and 
whilst the strangers were still pray- 
ing, all the townspeople assembled 
at the foot of the stairs leading to the 
organ, awaiting with great impatience 
the unravelling of this great mystery. 
At last, long after the last sounds of 
the organ had been heard, the door 
opened, and a young man came out 
holding a musi¢-book under his arm : 
he had long fair hair, which fell in 
disorder over his neck; his face was 
thin and pale, but handsome, and, by 
its expression of serene sadness, re~ 
called the type which tradition has 
preserved to us of the head of Christ. 
When he reached the bottom of the 
stairs, all this multitude was seized 
with a panic, and opened a passage 
for him; he, taking no heed of what 
surrounded him, passed through the 
crowd, and would have quitted the 
church without saying a word to any 
one, if he had not recognised near 
the holy water the round and jovial 
face of Master Martin Wiprecht. 

“ Sir,” said the young organist to 
him, “ it was you who, three months 
ago, asked my opinion of a motett in 
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C minor; I thought I could not 
answer you better than by executing 
it to you exactly in the style of the 
great master who composed it. Per- 
haps you thought that I hurried the 
movement a little in the last bars, 
but Dieterisch wills it so. ‘Take back 
this motett, I hope you will not bear 
me any ill-will; for if I have kept 
it so long, it was in order to return 
it to you annotated by the master’s 
hand; and to an amateur like you, 
the delight of possessing such a trea- 
sure in his library could not be paid 
for too dearly.” 

John Sebastian had reason to re- 
member the festival of Easter all his 
life, for the day of the Saviour’s Re- 
surrection was also that on which 
his genius appeared to Germany in 
all his glory. From this moment 
the young artist existed for the world, 
and free cities and princes were about 
to struggle for him. Two months 
had hardly elapsed before he received 
from all parts offers of situations as 
organist ; for those who had heard 
him at Arnstadt praised his genius 
and talents so highly, that all the 
churches were in commotion, and 
desired to know what this sun was 
whose first rays darted such distant 
splendour. In 1707, the place of 
organist in the Church of St. Blasius 
at Mulhausen was offered him. He 
accepted it. The inhabitants of 
Arnstadt, in despair at his departure, 
came to propose to double his salary, 
if he would consent to remain among 
them. Sebastian replied that his 
tastes were too simple for money 
ever to influence his resolution, and 
he still felt too much the want of 
travelling and of instruction to think 
seriously of settling in any town; 
“but I shall always think of the 
one which has received me so well in 
my obscurity, and shall remember 
it all my life like a second mother.” 
The adieus were touching on both 
sides ; and the inhabitants seeing that 
it was useless to press any further, 
prepared to accompany him to the 
gates. 

It was a great day for the artist of 
twenty, when all the inhabitants of 
Arnstadt assembled on his passage 
to prove to him their admiration 
of his talents and their sympathy for 
himself. From an early hour of the 
morning, the city was astir; and 
such was the crowd assembled in 
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certain streets, that a stranger who 
had no doubt arrived the day before, 
weary with endeavouring to force 
his way through the groups, asked 
what saint's day they were celebrat- 
ing. 

“ Oh!” replied a man of the peo- 
le, “it is Saint John Sebastian. 
ou do not know him, perhaps; 

but although he is not in the calen- 

dar, he, nevertheless, has a place in 
our hearts by the side of the patron 
of the city.” 

Unless the bells had been rung and 
incense burned before him, we do 
not know what greater honours 
could have been paid him. The 
notables walked by his side, the peo- 
ple pressed towards him as if they 
wanted to hear him, and the beauti- 
ful girls, leaving the spinning-whcel, 
went down with their mothers to 
contemplate for the last time the 
celestial musician of the festival of 
Easter. Some sang his cantatas ; 
others (those whose memory was 
slower at retaining music) proclaimed 
aloud how many poor families he had 
relieved. When they had reached 
the gates of the town, Sebastian, 
moved to tears, renewed his adieus 
to those who surrounded him; and 
when the carriage which carried him 
away drove off, shouts of affection 
and blessings accompanied him to a 
great distance, and the young girls 

romised him to pray to the Virgin 
or him and for his children. Happy 
is the artist whom an entire popula- 
tion accompanies in this manner, and 
launches with such adieus upon the 
highroad of life! 

he life of John Sebastian, like 
that of almost all great artists, is 
divided into two parts, —- the one of 
scholastic labours, the other of pure 
creation. In the first, which extended 
from his earliest years up to his 
triumph at Arnstadt, he was entirely 
occupied with what had been written 
before him, and made himself master 
of his art; he exercised his fingers 
night and day, and broke them 
into every difficulty; he examined 
thoroughly the mysteries of counter- 

— and ofthe keys. In the second 
e no longer studied, he composed ; 

but he was yet far from attaining 

perfection; and his music, at times 
original, still belonged to the ancient 

German school. John Sebastian, 

like the young Raphael, preserved 
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for a long while somewhat of the 
aridity of his masters ; and those two 
artists, before reveaiing themselves to 
the world, needed fresh air and 
solitary contemplation. John Se- 
bastian, exhausted by all sorts of 
scholastic studies, began to read in 
the book of nature ; that book which, 
according to the fine expression of 
St. Martin, is written by the hand 
of God himself, and is always open 
in order that man may learn all at 
once and without the help of re- 
velation. Besides this book, from 
which he drew unceasingly, Sebastian 
had two others also marked with the 
finger of God—the Bible and Gospel. 
He loved to plunge into those rivers 
of eternal poetry; he loved to com- 
pare the magnificence of these august 
works, to vary his inspiration ; some- 
times he accompanied, with immense 
orchestras and tumultuous voices, the 
Spirit of God borne on the waters ; 
sometimes he dreamed with love of 
the concerts of praise which must 
have burst from the crowd when 
Jesus appeared, surrounded by his 
disciples. In the evening, when he 
was alone, he improvised ; and if you 
could have penetrated into his room, 
you might, perhaps, also have seen 
the Commedia Divina on his harpsi- 
chord. At the time he was writing 
his admirable oratorio of the Passion, 
after the hours of study he came and 
stood immovable opposite a picture 
by Durer, in order to examine how 
a great artist had formerly painted 
what he now sang. 
Others have numerous families,— 
a mother who nurses them and brings 
them up, fair-haired sisters who come 
to embrace them in the morning; 
but he, alone on earth—he had but 
his organ and his inspiration; and 
too young yet to marry, too loving 
to exist without a family, he had 
created himself one while waiting for 
the day when his old stem should 
reblossom in him. The church was 
the mother to whom he devoted his 
existence; he belonged by right to 
her who had welcomed him in his 
ay The church was at once 
is home and his universe; there 
were his studies, there his thoughtful 
walks under the great trees of granite, 
there his hours of repose during 
the evening prayers. And the more 
he met in life, the more he 
rejoiced to inhabit this world of 
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peace and beatitude. What attrac- 
tions, indeed, could the earth and its 
cold and mean passions have for 
a soul like his, chaste and pure, 
and filled with the great love of 
art ? 

“ The kingdom of the senses,” he 
said, “is barren; it has soon dis- 
played its pleasures and pains; the 
comedy is soon ended, and then re- 
commences. The kingdom of the 
mind, on the contrary, is inexhaust- 
ible, like that of nature; and since 
I inhabit it, no day passes in which 
I do not discover some new harmony, 
some mystic ray which concealed 
itself in the grass like an invisible 
insect.” 

Handel’s master, the organist Zas- 
chau, died; Sebastian, celebrated all 
over Germany, was nominated to suc- 
ceed him. He went to Halle, exe- 
cuted his fugue of reception ; and de- 
parted instantly for Weimar, leaving 
the situation to Zaschau’s most dis- 
tinguished pupil. He had been two 
months at Weimar when he received 
a letter from Prince Leopold of 
Gotha, who invited him to come to 
him with the title of chapel-master. 
Sebastian accepted, and remained six 
years in that capacity. 

Leopold, an erudite amateur, and 
passionately fond of music, had taken 
an affection for the genius of Sebas- 
tian, by simply playing his composi- 
tions; as soon as he saw him he loved 
him for himself; and the organist soon 
became an indispensable confidant to 
the prince. The chapel-master in- 
habited the palace, and came every 
day to sit at table with Leopold, who 
consulted him on the affairs of the 
administration and on politics. This 
ducal friendship, however honouring 
to the young artist, ended by becom- 
ing importunate to him; and very 
often, in the open air, whilst all en- 
vied the fortunate musician who 
_ by in so grand an equipage, 

e, dreamy and careworn, was tempt- 
ed to say to Leopold, “ Let some one 
of these fine courtiers get in, he will 
do you far more credit in the car- 
riage than I do, and I will profit by 
my leisure to go and write a sonata.” 
How many times he must have bit- 
terly regretted his modest and retired 
little room at Arnstadt, and his long 
days which were spent in solitude 
and labour! Here, no more repose, 
no meditation, no inspirations; the 
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familiars of the prince entered his 
room at all hours. 

Every evening Leopold assembled 
the prettiest women of his court, 
gave each her part, and intrusted 
his chapel-master with the direction 
of the chorus. The concert often 
prolonged itself beyond midnight ; 
and Sebastian, exhausted with fa- 
tigue, went to forget in sleep all the 
discordant voices which tingled in 
his ears. He spent the day in con- 
versing with courtiers, and the even- 
ing in making their wives sing. Un- 
happy man! He had to suffer the 
fatuity of the one, and the false 
notes of the others. As we see, no- 
thing remained to him but the morn- 
ing for his labours, both of practice 
and of composition. How he pro- 
fited by the first hours! At dawn 
he sat down to his harpsichord, and 
sang with the lark; but, alas! too 
soon after his first preludes, when 
the melody was about to reveal it- 
self, some one knocked at his door ; 
it was the prince who had heard him, 
and came in his dressing-gown to 
listen to his friend’s morning inspira- 
tions. Poor Sebastian, it required 
your Germanic coolness, and angelic 

tience, not to send to all the devils 
him who came to disturb your para- 
dise, and drive back into the chalice 
all the fresh ideas which were just 
commencing to display their wings! 
Owing to Leopold’s ever-increasing 
affection, Sebastian could not absent 
himself from Gotha for a single day ; 
and it was only at the end of four 
—_ that by reiterated entreaties 
1e obtained a two months’ holyday 
to go to Hamburg, and play there on 
the organ. There, as every where 
else, his elevated and simple style 
excited admiration in the highest de- 
gree. He had chosen as the subject 
of his fugue the text Super Flumina 
Babylonis, which he varied for the 
space of an hour according to the se- 
verest laws of the science. When he 
had ceased playing, wiping the heat 
from his brow, he descended from 
the organ-loft, uncertain of the effect 
he had produced. An immense crowd 
awaited him at the foot of the stairs, 
and before the door stood old Rein- 
ken, a centenary organist, who had 
that day been carried to church to 
hear him. ‘The worthy old man, 
moved to tears, approached Sebas- 
tian, and pressing bis hand,— 
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“ My son,” said he, “I thought the 
great art dead for ever, and I am 
happy to see it still lives in you.” 

Reinken had in his youth varied 
the same subject, and composed on 
that plain chaunt a work he valued 
very much, and had had engraved 
on copper. ‘The praise was all the 
more glorious for John Sebastian. 

After the death of Kuhnau, in 
1723, Sebastian was named musical- 
director at Leipsic: he kept this post 
to the end of his life. The death of 
Prince Leopold soon followed the de- 
parture of his chapel-master : Sebas- 
tian was deeply grieved by it. He 
wrote on this occasion a mass with 
double plain chaunt; and came to 
Gotha himself to superintend its exe- 
cution. 

Charles Philip Emmanuel, Bach’s 
second son, entered the service of 
Frederic the Great, in the year 1740. 
Sebastian’s glory had reached the 
ears of the king, who manifested the 
desire of hearing so great an artist. 
Emmanuel, flattered by this proof of 
friendliness, informed his father of 
it; but Sebastian, occupied as he 
was by the duties of his new posi- 
tion, could not easily move, and 
either from forgetfulness or neglect, 
he had always deferred this journey. 
Kings do not like to be resisted. 
Frederic was astonished at this want 
of eagerness, and complained of it 
with bitterness. Sebastian, informed 
of the disgrace which threatened 
Emmanuel, undertook the journey 
to Potsdam, in company with Wil- 
helm Friedemann, the eldest of his 
children. 

At this period Frederic habitually 
had little concerts, of which he did 
the honours by playing on the flute. 
One evening he was preparing his 
instrument ; all the musicians were 
placed round him, the most profound 
silence reigned throughout the assem- 
bly, when an officer entered bring- 
ing the list of strangers arrived at 
Potsdam during the day. The king 
nodded to him to lay it down on the 
desk, and ran his eyes over it as he 
preluded; suddenly the flute stop- 
ped in the midst of a cadence, Fre- 
deric turned to those who accompa- 
nied him, and agitated with delight, 
he said to them,— 

“Gentlemen, I announce to you 
that old Bach is arrived.” 


Instantly two pages were sent to 
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the hotel where the chapel- master 
had taken up his abode. Bach, fa- 
tigued with the journey, was prepar- 
ing to go to bed ; a servant-girl came 
to him saying that some young men 
asked to speak to him. 

“ You are mistaken, it is not I; I 
have not had time to let my son 
know of my arrival; and I know no 
one else in the town.” 

At these words the court envoys 
entered the room. 

“You are Master John Sebastian, 
the organist ?” 

* Doubtless.” 

“You are then the person we 
want. We come from the king with 
orders to bring you directly to the 
palace.” 

“ But you see Iam just arrived ; 
it is impossible for me to accompany 
you to court to-night. Tell the king 
that I undertook the journey for his 
sake. ‘To-morrow I shall be entirely 
at his service.” 

“ The king wants you at once. If 
you delay longer the king will him- 
self come and fetch you.” 

“You will at least allow me to 
change my dress ?” 

“It would take too long.” 

And the two chamberlains seized 
him by the arm and dragged him off 
by force. Poor Sebastian, covered 
with mud and dust, was obliged to 
get into the carriage and go to the 
chateau. 

Meanwhile, Frederic, in order to 
receive his guest worthily, had dis- 
tributed to the musicians the score of 
a motett for eight voices, by John 
Sebastian ; and it was Emmanuel 
Bach, the court chapel-master, who 
led this music, improvised in honour 
of his father. The chorus was siug- 
ing when Bach entered the first 
saloon. Ile expected to find the 
king alone, and was so dazzled by 
this display of harmony and light, 
that he did not at first perceive 
that his music was being performed. 
Meanwhile, the murmur became ge- 
neral, the name of Bach was whis- 
pered from one to another, the wo- 
men leaned forward to look at him ; 
himself, after a few bars, had recog- 
nised the king’s delicate attention. 
Sebastian was happy, tears dropped 
on his cheek. Emmanuel, on his 
side, had again seen his father, from 
whom he had been separated for 
three years. Never did Christmas 
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mass appear 80 long to the clerks of 
a parish, as did this motett to the 
two musicians, anxious to hasten to 
one another. Emmanuel, in order 
to have finished sooner, hurried the 
time in a fearful manner ; and thou 
saidst nothing, old Bach, thou, who 
in the churches, for one note sung 
out of tune didst contract the mus- 
cles of thy face, and break the desk 
with thy fist! At this moment the 
father completely overruled the cha- 
pel-master! What are tune and 
time when you meet your son after 
three years of absence ! What music, 
had it been a hundred times more 
rapid, would not have seemed cold 
and slow, compared to the beatings 
of you: heart! The motett still con- 
tinued; Emmanuel could resist no 
longer. Suddenly, in the midst of a 
general éutti, he threw down his con- 
ductor’s baton, and ran to embrace 
his father. The musicians, exhausted 
by such sharp work, then stopped, 
and profited by the absence of their 
leader to take breath ; but the king, 
who wanted to hear the motett to 
the end, made them a sign not to in- 
terrupt themselves, picked up the 
baton, and placed himself at their 
head with a coolness as imperturb- 
able as if he had been leading an 
army. The chorus once ended, Se- 
bastian approached Frederic, and 
bowing respectfully, said,— 

“ Sire, permit me first to thank 
you for your goodwill towards us, 
and then to felicitate you on the 
new talent of which you have just 
given us proof. You have felt the 
movement of that piece better than 
any one. Emmanuel had taken it 
too fast,—it is evident that it is thus 
it should be executed.” 

Frederic, who attached great value 
to his talent as a musician, was ex- 
tremely flattered by Bach’s praises. 

“Chance has fayoured me,” said 
he; “but even had I broken down, 
all here should be thankful for my 
good intentions; I only conducted 
the orchestra in the presence of so 
great a musician, in order not to de- 
peive the audience of the pleasure of 

caring one of the finest composi- 
tions of our epoch.” 

That evening Frederic replied. to 
praise by compliments. 

After a rapid conversation, during 
which he questioned him on various 
points of the science, the king took 
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Sebastian by the hand and presented 
him to the ladies of the court. As 
he passed, an old duchess who sat 
thére surrounded by her daughters 
and nieces, made him sit down by 
her, and reminded him of his adven- 
ture at Arnstadt,—the memorable 
service of Easter Sunday ; the good 
lady would have told many other 
stories, if Frederic, who was jealous 
of his guest, and wanted him for 
himself alone, had not dragged him 
into the adjoining saloons to try 
some pianos by Silbermann. In less 
than two hours twelve pianos re- 
sounded beneath his touch, and 
twelve times did the musicians, de- 
jected and discouraged, wonder at 
the strange fertility of the man who 
thus passed from one instrument to 
another, varying his thought and 
style without end. Indeed, after the 
first preludes, he took for his theme 
a large and austere motive, and 
worked it for an instant; then sud- 
denly interrupting himself, he got 
up and sat down in the next room. 
All those who had heard him ex- 
pected him to continue the melody 
and exhaust it. Not so, he invented 
another, began and stopped it as be- 
fore when full ofstrength and life, and 
when it might have run along the 
keys for another hour. ‘Two struck 


' by the palace clock when the sitting 


was broken up, and the audience se- 
parated full of enthusiasm for the 
great artist, and of friendship for 
the old man who had devoted him- 
self to their pleasures with so much 
complaisance and simple grace. 

The next morning at nine o'clock, 
a carriage bearing the arms of Prus- 
sia, stood at the door of the inn 
where the chapel-master lodged ; 
that day Frederic was going with 
him to visit the organs of the town. 
Notwithstanding the fatigues of the 
poonns night, Bach had risen ear- 
ier than usual, in order to bestow 
the necessary time on the cares of 
his toilet. When he went down all 
the people of the house were aston- 
ished at so much luxury, and did 
not understand how the great noble- 
man, who was going to court in so 
grand an equipage, was the same 
man whom the day before they had 
taken for some poor devil, from the 
mean appearance of his clothes. He 
wore a coat of black cloth over a 
satin waistcoat of the same colour, 
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which set off a superb shirt -frill. 
Add to this, silk stockings, chased 
gold buckles,—a present from the 
Grand Duke Leopold, manchettes of 
lace falling in profusion, and half 
covering hands of exquisite white- 
ness, and you will have a tolerabl 
correct idea of John Sebastian Bach's 
gala-day costume. He was happy 
and triumphant, his eyes sparkled 
with life and youth, his face shone 
as it always did when he was going 
to sit down to a new instrument. 
The first church he came to he went 
up to the organ and sat down; for 
it was his fate always to find the 
door open, and the instrument do- 
cile ; and it is said in Germany that 
at his approach the organ uttered 
deep sounds, as a mare neighs at the 
approach of her rider. At the first 
preludes all acknowledged the mas- 
ter’s marvellous facility; but what 
bewildered and ravished them all, 
was that large, simple, and severe 
execution, that magnificence of style, 
which could display itself only on 
the vast field of the organ. 

During the three first hours Se- 
bastian had so lavished melody and 
science, that it seemed at last as if 
the source of his inspiration was ex- 
hausted. To end the day worthily 
he was about to unite in one vast 
symphony the innumerable ideas he 
had strewn on all the organs of the 
city, when, in the last church he vi- 
sited, a melancholy spectacle offered 
itself to him. 

A young girl had died, and her 
companions in white veils knelt 
around her. When the service was 
ended they arose, and each one came 
in her turn to take a farewell of her 
friend, and to drop a few tears of 
holy water upon her shroud. Fre- 
deric was deeply moved by the pre- 
sence of this pomp of sadness and 
affliction. When all the pale pro- 
cession had passed before him, the 
king, wishing likewise to pay homage 
to the deceased, took the consecrated 
palm from the hands of the last girl, 
shook it, and held out his hand to 
John Sebastian, inviting him to do 
the same. Sebastian had disappeared ; 
and while he was sought among the 
congregation, there suddenly arose 
in the church a strange music, a 
pure and celestial melody of ineff- 
able melancholy. It resembled a 
chorus between the virgins of earth 
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and the angels of heaven. The for- 
mer deploring their chaste sister 
taken away from the tenderness of 
her mother, the love of her compa- 
nions, the fresh sensations of youth ; 
the latter sang of the glorious elect, 
and of all the joys which awaited her 
in heaven at the right hand of the 
Saviour. It was he, the great or- 
nist, who poured forth from above 
is sonorous and melodious tears, he 
who poured out his harmony like 
holy water, on the bosom of the dead 
ae Sebastian remained a few days 
onger at Potsdam, then, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of Frederic, 
who wished to keep him with him, 
notwithstanding the prayers of his 
children, he returned to his post, 
and departed, carrying with him the 
friendship of the king and of all who 
had known him. When he arrived 
at Leipsic he began to work upon a 
theme which he had received from 
Frederic, composed various canons, 
and published the complete work, 
dedicating it to the royal musician. 
This was Bach’s last journey. The 
constant assiduity with which he 
worked had exhausted his power of 
sight. His midnight lamp had scorch- 
ed his eyes, on now, each night, 
similar to the ebbing tide, left on his 
eyelids a thicker veil of gravel. Me- 
lancholy reflection! He destroyed 
his body whilst fertilising his mind ; 
and his vigils prepared for him a sad 
and painful evil which was to termi- 
nate by the most deplorable infirmity. 
Sebastian was growing blind. He 
bore with calmness and resignation 
the scourge the Lord _ inflicted on 
him ; and if he consented to put him- 
self into the hands of an oculist, it 
was more in compliance with the so- 
licitations of his friends, than to find 
the cure of a disease which he con- 
sidered incurable. The operation 
was twice undertaken, and twice 
failed. Thenceforth there was no 
hope ; a mournful sadness seized 
him, like a presentiment of his ap- 
pas fate; his knees bent, and 
is whole body, before so robust, in- 
clined t>wards the grave. Sebastian 
Bach dragged on a frail existence for 
six months longer ; and on the 20th 
of July, 1751, fell asleep towards 
evening, in the arms of his numerous 
children. Such is the history of this 
extraordinary man. I must add, that 
he was twice married. By his first 
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wife he had seven children, thirteen 
by his second, in all eleven sons and 
nine daughters. All the sons were 
gifted with great musical dispositions. 
Now, if we descend into the de- 
tails of his private life, we shall find 
nothing but sacrifices for his family, 
and continual devotedness to the un- 
fortunate. Like almost all men of 
conscientiousness and genius, Sebas- 
tian lived, if not in poverty, at least 
in honourable mediocrity. ‘The small 
revenue of his situation sufficed for 
the maintenance of his numerous 
children ; what more did he want ? 
Certainly, instead of living thus bu- 
ried in study and composition, in- 
stead of passing whole days in play- 
ing heavenly melodies to the people, 
if he would have descended into the 
saloons of the monied men of Ger- 
many, and amused the idleness of 
noblemen, he might have amassed 
gold like so many others. But men 
of Sebastian's stamp accomplish to 
the end the work for which the 
have been sent upon earth, and die 
in solitude and obscurity rather than 
imitate those mercenaries who traffic 
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with art as with a thing to be 
sold. 

Sebastian never avoided an oppor- 
tunity of assisting his brethren, al- 
though these occasions offered them- 
selves to him oftener than to any 
one else. His devotedness was known; 
and unfortunate artists, like stray 
travellers, hastened from all parts of 
Germany towards this beneficent 
light. Out of the whole number, not 
one could be mentioned whom he 
did not welcome, seat at his table with 
his children, and for whom he did 
not use all his influence. Men like 
him walk amidst the blessings of the 
multitude ; the serenity of their coun- 
tenance, the charm of their conversa- 
tion spread harmony around them, 
and prepare souls toreceive thedivine 
music. They sow among the people 
the word which is given them; and 
wherever the soil is good this seed 
takes root and fructifies. Happy is 
he who spends his youth in their so- 
ciety; happy is he who remembers 
the work they have done, and, when 
they are forgotten by all, writes the 
history of their lives! 
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INCIDENTS OF REAL LIFE. 


BY AN OBSERVER OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE MORAL AND 
THE MATERIAL WORLD. 


Tue aspects of external nature never 
more readily awaken correspond- 
ent emotions in the mind than in 
their moments of change and con- 
trast—in transitions from gloom to 
gaiety, from sunshine to storm. Na- 
ture, like its microcosmic prototype 
man, appears least interesting in re- 
pose, unless when repose comes as a 
relief from tempest and agitation ; 
and we soon tire of the monotony 
even of unvarying smiles. The truth, 
moreover, of the intimate relation be- 
tween the soul's inner world and the 
visible system in the midst of which 
we are piaced, is chiefly felt on such 
occasions. ‘The venerable oak that 
lifts high its blasted arms into the 
keen air of some lonely heath —a 
noble object —may have been often 
seen, on days either of steady sun- 
shine or clouded uniformity, without 
exciting the traveller's special atten- 
tion. But let the same person pass 
it late in some fitful evening of au- 
tumn—on his emerging from the 
enclosed lowlands upon the broad 
expanse, let a sudden burst of moon- 
light glare upon the gnarled branches, 
relieved against utter darkness be- 
yond — and an impression will be 
made and sympathies called up in 
the spectator too profound to be 
easily forgotten. Take another fa- 
miliar instance. Hundreds of times 
you may have beheld the ancient 
church of your village, cmbosomed 
among irees, and have perhaps been 
soothed by the calm and solemnity, 
moral and material, that reigned over 
its holy precincts, And yet you may 
have been all the while unconscious 
what thoughts and feelings, “too 
deep for tears,’ may be conjured up 
by the sight of the same familiar 


objects, in some happy conjunction of 


circumstances in the hour and the 
atmosphere — as, for instance, when 
“Twilight, from the East, 
Just deepening into darkness,” 


its humble spire glows faintly amid 
the “ mustering stars,” with the last 
gleams of expiring day, and all the 
scene below — buttress and tracery, 
graves and motionless foliage — 
slumbers in deep, undistinguishable 
gloom. 

It is true that all bosoms do not 


respond alike to these appeals of 
natural objects. Differently consti- 
tuted at first by nature, we have 
other differences thrust upon us by 
time and circumstance. Not a few, 
who owe to nature but little of the 
susceptibility of a refined taste, are 
disciplined to some perception akin to 
it by education and custom. When, 
however, as in the case of those ar- 
tists by profession, who are not such 
also by the election of genius, these 
perceptions are matter of acquire- 
ment only, they will generally be 
found characterised by affectation 
and extravagance. Of these debasing 
redundancies of merely acquired taste 
we have examples in abundance. It 
is where the faculty is born with the 
individual, has been perfected by 
cultivation, and is called into exercise 
by a genial ambition, that there exists 
the consummate painter of landscape 
—an artist, at least, as rarely met with 
in perfection as the historical or poet- 
ical. He is, indeed, a poet, albeit he 
sings to the eye, not the ear; and, 
like Gaspar Poussin, Claude, and 
our own Wilson, uses not “ winged 
winds,” but a pencil 
“ Dipped, at will, 
In glory or in gloom.” 

To return, however, to our theme 
—the sense of a profound corfe- 
spondence between the lights and 
shadows of our own mysterious be- 
ing and those which diversify and 
cnnoble external nature. It has 
happened to the writer of the fol- 
lowing pages to observe the evidence 
of this correspondence, to trace the 
coincidence, on some remarkable oc- 
casions, of profound emotion in the 
human soul with the more transient 
but striking phenomena of the ma- 
terial world. He has made it the 
occasional occupation of a mind de- 
manding relief from severer tasks, to 
collect and arrange the particulars of 
some of these incidents, to which— 
had it been in his power to extend 
the meaning of the word from the 
technical sense of artists to a moral 
application—he would have chosen 
rather to give simply the name of 
“ grrects, than the more descriptive 
title which appears at the head of 
this paper, 
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The Image af the Norman Knight. 


I.—-THE IMAGE OF THE NORMAN KNIGHT. 


“ This rain — this wearisome rain ! 
will it never cease? Still, sister, are 
the hills shrouded by the falling 
deluge ?” 

She who spoke was a pale, but 
young and beautiful invalid, whose 
couch —contrary to her wont to re- 
cline where her eye could command 
from the window a wide expanse of 
enchanting scenery—had that day, 
from apprehension of the damp with- 
out, been placed near a fire, although 
the season was “the glorious month 
of June.” 

The blooming creature addressed 
looked round, with an expression in 
her glowing countenance, in which 
surprise mingled with sorrow and 
much love; for the tone of that 
sweet voice had in it something akin 
to impatience, and even querulous- 
ness, such as she had never before 
heard from the gentle, and, in gene- 
ral, uncomplaining sufferer. 

“ What, Bertha,” it procceded, 
“no gleam of sun-light yet in the 
west ?” 

* Alas, no, dear Celestine! Sky 
and landscape continue to e 

Ere she could close the sentence 
the eager eyes of the young girl al- 
ready glistened in the glance of a 
sunbeam shot through the separating 
clouds. 

“Oh yes! yes! Happy news, since 
you so anxiously desire the change! 
The heavy masses of vapour below 
are fast dispersing. Already I dis- 
cern the dappled brightness of the 
upper region of clouds, the ‘ flock’ 
that basks in perpetual sunshine. 
Ah! there 1 catch the blue! And 
yonder the hills begin to appear, 
with their many ridges of rich foli- 
age—green, glowing, and rounded,— 
through the few glittering drops that 
yet fall, but every moment less, be- 
tween us and them. Rejoice, dear 
sister!” she added, turning to em- 
brace her. “ You will at least be 
gladdened by a sight of the sun, and 
may breathe the fresh pure air at the 
open window, although I fear too 
much wet has fallen to allow of your 
paying the accustomed visit to your 
favourite retreat to-day.” 

Celestine now reproached herself 
for her impatient murmurs, aud ex- 
pressed her thanks both in words and 
by an upward look of her large, 


lustrous, tearful eyes, in accordance 
with which a glow of grateful satis- 
faction overspread her emaciated fea- 
tures. 

A silent observer of this little 
scene, to whose anxious mind not a 
word or look had been lost, now 
came forward—the mother of the 
maidens. That morning was the sad- 
dest she had spent, since it had been 
her lot to pass days and nights of 
“ hope deferred” beside the couch of 
her eldest and best-loved child, de- 
stined, as she now too clearly fore- 
saw, to an carly grave. During the 
whole period, the greater part of a 
year, in which the sands of life had 
been slowly but visibly running out, 
“ nerfect peace” and serenity of mind 
had accompanied the even course of 
bodily decay. ‘This day it was other- 
wise. The usual expedients for en- 
gaging attention on worthy objects, 
without incurring fatigue or adding 
to depression, had all been found 
unavailing; religious duties, joined in 
by the suiferer at the moment with 
more than ordinary fervour, had 
been followed only by exhaustion and 
despondency. W hat had so changed 
her gentle child? What impending 
crisis of the dire malady had thrown 
forward its dark shadow in this day’s 
gloomy discontent? Such were the 
thoughts which in a thousand agi- 
tating shapes coursed one another, 
with the swiftness of fear-pursued 
phantoms, through the maternal 
heart and brain. 

The family in which occurred our 
incident of a rainy morning, was that 
of the Dean of ——. It was one of 
a class of families met with nowhere 
but in England, in which the ameni- 
ties of high society and the refine- 
ments of perfect educatiou take a 
hallowed charm. from the simple 
earnestness of unaffected piety. We 
do not pretend to assert that the do- 
mestic hearth of every English dig- 
unitary is brightened by the united 
glow of these attractions. The school- 
fellow of a prime minisler may grow 
up to be a worldly clergyman, and 
the senior wrangler who plods his 
way, under a heavy load of mathe- 
matic lore, up to the presidency of 
a chapter, may leave at every step of 
his rising career unmistakeable traces 
of a yulgar mind. Moreover, the 
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wives and daughters of deans are not 
necessarily exempt from such femi- 
nine vices as vanity and the love of 
pleasure, nor their sons from pride 
and dissipation. But the Dean of 
—— and his family, at least, pre- 
sented an exception to all that the 
enemies of the class of clergymen of 
high rank delight to allege against 
them; a sufficient evidence of which 
fact to satisfy a physiognomist, or 
craniologist either, was now presented 
in the person and demeanour of that 
dignitary, as, issuing from the stud 
where his morning had been passed, 
he also joined the group around the 
invalid’s couch. 

“ A boon, dear father!” exclaimed 
Celestine, with reviving cheerful- 
ness. 

“Already willingly granted. I 
can deny you nothing, my r 
child ; least of all,” added the dean 
(for he too had shared the pain her 
altered demeanour had that day dif- 
fused through the family), “least of 
all any thing that can tend to restore 
your usual serenity.” 

“ Tt will, father—it will. But say: 
I may venture to-day as usual to my 
favourite seat at the rose-plat be- 
neath the ruins ?” 

“Knowing your anxiety on this 
point, I too have been watching the 
changes of the weather ; and I think 
I may stake the credit for sagacity in 
this particular branch of meteorology 
which, in common with most English- 
men, I pretend to, upon the proba- 
bility that no more rain will fall this 
afternoon. The sun has burst out 
with uncommon power, and several 
hours are yet to elapse ere he will 
set. But what, Celestine, is your re- 
quest ?” 

“That you will yourself accom- 
pany me there, that = will not quit 
my side ; that—and I may ask this, I 
am sure, without offence” (she smiled, 
as she spoke, upon her mother and 
sister), “ to my best and kindest phy- 
sician and attendant—that for a fitéle 
while at least you alone will remain 
with me.” 

Looks of surprise were exchanged, 
but the whole party at once acqui- 
esced. The garden-chair was pre- 
sently wheeled from its place in the 
rustic hall, and in half-an-hour the 
group might be seen passing slowly, 
and with frequent pauses from de- 
light at the fresh beauty of the scene 
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—now in the glittering sunshine, 
now darkened by the shadow of some 
tall tree beside their path—down the 
middle walk of the deanery gardens. 
The deanery of —— was one of 
the happiest examples of that beauti- 
ful union of sociality with retirement, 
of old-fashioned simplicity with mo- 
dern elegance, which is not rarely to 
be met with among the prebendal 
dwellings in our ancient episcopal 
seats. The house and its adjoining 
grounds occupied a kind of terrace 
upon the —_ of a hill, which was 
crowned by the cathedral, one of the 
most magnificent and most nearly 
unizval among the glorious monu- 
ments of the munificence, piety, and 
knowledge of those ages, to which 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, themselves sterile beyond al- 
most every other in even tolerable 
architectural productions, have not 
hesitated to brand with the epithet of 
barbarous. ‘Through every opening 
between the clumps of acacias and 
poplars that bordered the lawn as 
you ascended or descended the gra- 
dual, slowly- winding slope, were 
seen clustering the lofty square tow- 
ers and airy pinnacles, grey from the 
remoteness occasioned by their alti- 
tude as contrasted with the glowing 
foliage, yet on a day and at an hour 
such as we are describing, relieved in 
light upon the deep azure into which 
they rose. The opposite side pre- 
sented a rural prospect, the features 
of which were eminently beautiful, 
and in their extent and combination 
might be termed grand. <A broad, 
winding, level valley of purest green 
gleamed at intervals, as sky, or sunny 
cloud, or the orb of day itself, was 
reflected in the glassy surface of a 
gentle river, whose complex wind- 
ings rivalled the sinuosities of Mean- 
der. At intervals it was enriched 
with groups of the dark green alder, 
the grey willow, and the graceful 
ash, which, in an endless variety of 
arrangements and proportions, fol- 
lowed the course of the stream from 
whose perennial current they drew 
their inimitable freshness. The 
nearer slope of the valley was a 
moderate declivity, divided by bloom- 
ing hedgerows into orchards, pad- 
docks, and the usual adjuncts of 
rosperous English homesteads ; but 
Ider features distinguished the 
opposite ascent. There the banks 
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rose into heights, swelling or pre- 
cipitous, covered, in accordance with 
their form and position, with na- 
tural woods of beech and oak, or 
standing out in craggy cliffs of an 
almost mountainous altitude, which 
the artistic hand of nature had beau- 
tifully harmonised with the sur- 
rounding masses of foliage, by means 
of trailing plants suspended from the 
jutting ledges, shoots starting from 
their crevices, and weather-stains of 
every hue, which diversified their sur- 
faces. 

It was in a spot that, like the so- 
cial hearth in some well-arranged 
apartment, or —the comparison is no 
desecration—like the holy altar in 
some spacious temple, seemed at once 
the focus of its attractions and the 
point from which the whole might be 
observed to the greatest advantage, 
that the noiseless group from the 
deanery finally paused. The do- 
mestic who had drawn the chair of 
the invalid was dismissed ; the mo- 
ther and the blooming but serious 
Bertha presently made an excuse for 
continuing their walk; the father 
and the elder child —the earliest, 
brightest, but now fading flower in 
the garland of his domestic happiness 
—were left alone. 

Balmy and fresh was the air, as the 
scene was beautiful. The western 
breeze, bearing on its wings delicious 
coolness from the moist valley, miti- 
gated the powerful rays of an un- 
clouded sun, tempered still more by 
the partial shadows from the trees. 
A thousand richly-cultivated flowers, 
among which the rose predominated, 
filled the atmosphere with perfume, 
exhaled from the rejoicing blossoms 
in a profusion that would have been 
overpowering in a less elevated situ- 
ation. 

The dean, venerable rather from 
the gravity of his countenance and 
demeanour than from advancing 
years, leaned over his child with an 
air of some embarrassment. The 
eyes of Celestine, on the contrary, 
were fixed with a definite and ardent 
gaze upon a remarkable object, the 
presence of which in this exquisite 
retreat yet remains to be noticed. 

From the precise position occupied 
by the pair, they looked full upon 
a noble ruin that rose between 
them and the lofty minster. Its 
style was that of the fine Anglo- 
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Norman architecture, of the twelfth 
century, and it was evidently the 
remains of some splendid monastic 
edifice. A central reer of large 
proportions opened directly before 
them, through which, and through 
some chasms in the walls beside it, 
the eye discovered a long avenue, 
between rows of massive columns, 
almost uninjured by time or accident, 
and here and there supporting frag- 
ments of arches, which, as well as 
those above the entrance, were en- 
riched with the zigzag and other or- 
naments peculiar to structures of the 
= to which this building be- 
onged. The portion that remained 
of the superstructure presented in 
the front a row of smaller arches, 
round, like those within, and sup- 
ported by richly-carved capitals, but 
interlaced in such a manner as to 
present at once both the semicircular 
form and that most beautiful, because 
simplest, form of the pointed arch, 
which resulted from those intersec- 
tions. Still higher, suspended, as it 
were, amidst wallflowers and ivy, 
hung the remains of a row of win- 
dows and niches for statues, in the 
pure, pointed style, of which one 
niche alone remained perfect. It 
contained the graceful figure of a 
knight, clad in the shirt of mail and 
low head-picce peculiar to the Nor- 
man period. ‘The attitude of the 
warrior was singular, advancing with 
projected shield and sword in hand, 
as if eagerly bent upon some ex- 
ploit of danger. His looks were, 
nevertheless, reverted towards ano- 
ther figure, indistinctly visible be- 
hind, but, apparently,a female. Upon 
this relic of medieval art was poured 
the full, broad radiance ofthe summer 
evening’s sun, lighting up the na- 
turally rich colour of the stone into 
one mass of golden brilliance. 

And upon this figure now rested, 
for the thousandth time, the fasci- 
nated gaze of Celestine. A sort of 
enchantment, indeed, seemed to sur- 
round this object when contemplated 
under that peculiar effect of light, 
and in connexion with the attendant 
circumstances and adjuncts: a glory 
might be imagined to glimmer be- 
yond its outline over the ethereal 
depth above and around, the effect 
of which was heightened by its ra- 
diance being diffused over the distant 
surface of a large stone cross, richly 
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ornamented, which, terminating one 
of the lofty transepts of the cathe- 
dral, just rose to view above the 
centre of the ruin. 

The eyes of the dean had followed 
the fixed gaze of Celestine, and, for 
a few seconds, both seemed equally 
entranced in admiration of the vision- 
ary splendour before them. 

“ Beautiful!” he exclaimed, invo- 
luntarily, as, recalled to the more 
omential circumstances of the mo- 
ment, his looks reverted to his 
daughter. 

“Ts it not beautiful, father?” de- 
manded Celestine, eagerly, at the 
same moment disengaging her eyes 
also, and, after a glance at her fa- 
ther, letting them fall. 

“ Strange,” she continued, musing- 
ly, “that the beings who alone are 
capable of perceiving and enjoying 
beauty, whether in nature or in art, 
should be so apt to pervert the sense 
of it in either to sin and misery !” 

The dean expressed less surprise 
in his looks at this remark than 
might have been expected, for Celes- 
tine was naturally both thoughtful 
and imaginative. Her education had 
likewise directed her ideas into moral 
and religious channels, while disease 
and suffering had imparted unusual 
intensity to her language. 

* Man,” he replied, “in his actual 
state, has a vast—may we not say 
an infinite ?—capacity for evil and for 
rood, both in perception and in act. 
That his will is more readily drawn 
by his passions to embrace the evil 
than the good, supplies the perpetual 
fountain of all calamity.” 

“ This scene of beauty,” continued 
the maiden,—“ these hills and woods 
—these trees and flowers, the very 
pinnacles of God's temple, that ascend 
to Him yonder—above all, this 
ruin, with its carved imagery shining 
in the golden light—these things 
have been to me a snare and a block 
of stumbling. They have seduced 
my soul into idol-worship, as I have 
heard you, my father, describe the 
processions, the altars, and the high 
places of their heathen neighbours, 
us having seduced the ancient Jews.” 

The dean was startled and dis- 
tressed. Some passage in one of his 
sermons, meant for a far wider ap- 
plication, had, he imagined, made an 
undue impression on the sensitive 
conscience of his child. 
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Ile was preparing to explain, but 
Celestine (her manner betraying as 
she proceeded a degree of excitement 
that alarmed him) interrupted. 

“Father, do you remember Lio- 
nel?” 

“Tionel Hardwick ? — doubtless. 
But what of him Aere, and at this 
time?” he asked, his wonder and 
alarm now thoroughly raised. 

“ Fathers,” she continued, in a 
tone of solemnity, —“ fathers are sa- 
gacious, and mothers vigilant; but 
there are in the bosoms of the youth- 
ful depths of feeling which parents 
do not fathom, and purposes whose 
seriousness and resolvedness they do 
not comprehend. Listen! You, my 
father,—you and my mother,—were 
no strangers to the fact, that, two 
years since, an attachment, not of 
recent growth, had become evident 
between Lionel and myself. I ac- 
knowledge having ever been treated 
by you both with the tenderest, per- 
haps (forgive me!) with an extreme 
iolsltenas. But I knew the strict- 
ness of your sense of filial duty — 
nay, [ was not so dull, nor so selfish, 
as not to appreciate its justice. An 
indirect intimation that he was not 
the youth, nor his the family, whom 
the Dean of —— would approve for 
an alliance by marriage, was enough 
to keep me silent, and Lionel also, 
for my sake. The voice of duty is a 
potent voice—it has ever been so 
with me; but it is not of power to 
subdue the struggles of a first, a 
determinately exclusive attachment. 
Wealth is not a good the most diffi- 
cult to be obtained by exertion; and 
the laurels of personal honour, 
plucked in the world’s sight, often, 
even in the estimation of the worldly, 
serve effectually to conceal the de- 
fects of birth and lineage. Lionel 
had received an education in some 
degree military ; he resolved to seek 
his fortune as a soldier in India, the 
arena of success to thousands, alas! 
the grave of tens of thousands! I 
now lived a life of solitude in the 
midst of those I loved—solitude of 
the heart. It was not that I wholly 
wanted confidence in you, my mo- 
ther, or my sister, still less from love 
of concealment ; but I could not hope 
for what I felt my case required— 
ardent sympathy. And I cherished 
the hope, the girlish hope, that after 
some few anxious years Lionel would 
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return to England, with riches and 
renown enough, not only to claim 
me openly, but to find his claim 
warmly weleomed. It was here 
along these flowery slopes we first 
mutually ascertained the conscious- 
ness of all we felt; it was here, 
where now we stand, in the presence 
of these vestiges of the past, not then 
bright and glowing as now, but so- 
Jemnised into harmony with our fate, 
that we engaged our vows; it was 
here we took our last farewell of each 
other. ‘To these ‘mute and ma- 
terial’ witnesses I, from that time, 
breathed those sorrows, those fears, 
and hopes, I deemed welcome to no 
living ear. My sympathising com- 
panions, the sweet though silent 
listeners to my sighs and my com- 
plaints,—these groves, these ruins, 
that holy fane, above all, this seulp- 
tured warrior (preserved in all the 
freshness of its rude but not ungrace- 
ful workmanship, as if in miraculous 
pity to my forlorn affection), became, 
to my apprehension, though not to 
my reason, instinct with life. I 
thought of them when absent, I 
apostrophised them when present, 
not with the indulged fancy of a 
voluntary poetic dreamer, but rather 
with the faith of those old imagina- 
tive pagans, to whom the winds and 
the stars were animated with a half 
divine life, who in the stirring of the 
leafy groves heard the rustling of 
Pan, and beheld its green-haired 
Naiad in the transcendent depths of 
every fountain. 

“ But I shall weary you, my fa- 
ther, as, indeed, I am wearying my- 
self, with this wild talk. Let me 
come to the heart of my hallucina- 
tions —to the instance in which, I 
fear me, these wilful reveries, for 
wilful, at least in part, I must ac- 
knowledge them to have been, ter- 
minated in sin—sin as yet uncon- 
fessed : can I say, as yet not even 
repented of ? 

“Tt was not unknown that Lionel 
Hardwick had left England, but none 
imagined the intimate connexion of 
this step with my own happiness. 
You all concluded that what had 
transpired was grounded only on a 
childish, ephemeral feeling, the last 
remains of which absence would in- 
fallibly obliterate; and you were 
confirmed in this opinion by the 
cheerfulness with which I continued 
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to perform all the ordinary duties of 
life. Already, however, I felt myself 
drooping, when one day a letter was 
put into my hands, from which, as I 
broke the seal (I had reserved it till 
I could do so here in solitude), there 
dropped a token that made needless 
the written communication of the 
friend whom Lionel had charged to 
forward it to me, for I knew he 
would not have parted with it while 
living. I now felt that my whole 
destiny in this world was complete. 
Strange, perhaps, it was, I even now 
sought no living confidant—lI felt as 
if I needed none but those material 
objects which we now behold. They, 
it seemed to me, had all along known 
my grief; they could listen — could 
sympathise. Advice I wanted not, 
for what cure could the world con- 
tain for my distress? Why should I 
trouble any one besides with my 
tale of sorrow ? 

“Daily I visited this spot, and 
pursued the communings of a broken 
heart with all that here surrounds 
us —daily, when I became too feeble 
to walk so far, you indulged me with 
the luxury —a luxury, the inestim- 
able value of which you, dear father, 
knew not—of being brought hither, 
and left for a time, without intru- 
sion, to hold communion with m 
thoughts, my fancies, or, if you will 
my distempered visions, in solitude. 

“ But I still keep aloof from ‘ the 
core of my heart's” weakness. Not- 
withstanding the utmost sense of 
need, the best of guidance, the truest 
faith—at least as regards intellectual 
conviction and acquiescence—I have 
found no life, no support, no reality 
in religion. With the mind of a 
Christian, I have had the heart of an 
idolater. I have surrounded myself 
with symbols, until the realities of 
truth, though still too bright to be 
concealed, sent no warmth into my 
soul. Look once more, my father, 
on that sculptured figure! All the 
objects which here encircle us have 
been, and are, to me, so many signs 
and memorials of the loved, the ab- 
sent, the dead; but that one I adopted 
as his special emblem and image. I 
have filled my heart with the charms 
of the beautiful nature around, be- 
cause my memory connects them all 
with him, but with this more speak- 
ing symbol, furnished by the sculp- 
tor's art, it has overflowed till it 
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would receive no more. A thousand 
times I have thought I beheld that 
knightly image moving. Its breast 
has heaved with the quick palpita- 
tions of emotion and exercise, the re- 
verted eyes brightened with intelli- 
gence, the lips were agitated, as with 
the utterance of gentle but earnest 
words. I know all this to be illusion, 
but not the less for so knowing, it ab- 
sorbs and entrances me. These visions 
darken my spirit with their too vivid 
light. As I have chosen these inani- 
mate things to stand between myself 
and him, as aiding to the full realisa- 
tion of his idea in my memory, 80 
he, and all those objects that symbol- 
ise him to my teeming apprehension, 
but, above all, this image, in return 
thrust themselves upon me, even in 
my prayers, and will be to me instead 
of God, not as aiding me to ascend to 
the Deity, but ever baffling and in- 
tercepting my approach. From the 
image I pass easily, in thought, as by 
the eye, to the material cross beyond, 
that mingles with it as I gaze; and 
from the cross I pass onward to the 
blue expanse of heaven. But I can 
rise by means of these no higher ; 
and, when I attempt it, my faith 
seems to sink enfeebled in the grasp 
of fancy pampered by indulgence, 
and I am punished by being thrown 
back upon the refuge I have chosen 
—symbols for realities, visions for 
truth. Tell me, father, have I not 
sinned the sin, and am I not suffer- 
ing the penalty, ofanidolater? You 
have my confession: counsel, ab- 
solve me, if so you may— reconcile 
me to God, and to myself!” 

The dean, though nearly over- 
come with emotion, so far commanded 
his feelings as to answer this wild 
appeal in the calm language of reason 
and religion. He described the two- 
fold nature of idolatry, as consisting 
either in the absolute worship of that 
which is not God, or in the worship 
of God by means of some material 
medium. He said, that besides this 
erroneous choice in respect of the 
object adored, idolatry implied for- 
mal worship offered to it, with pe- 
culiar rites and ceremonies. All 
these conditions were wanting in the 
innocent aberrations, if they deserved 
to be called such, which so afflicted 
the mind of his child. 

“Be comforted,” he said, “ beloved 
Celestine ; you have done well to 
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confide your trouble to me. With 
all the authority that belongs to me 
as a member of the Christian priest- 
hood, I dare, and do absolve you! 
Be comforted —be calm!” And 
ware his hands above her pale 
orehead, he pronounced over her 
the mingled blessing of a father and a 
minister of God’s altar. 

“Tam indeed comforted,” she re- 
plied, in a subdued, struggling voice, 
“and shall presently be calm—calm 
as the repose of the grave. I spoke 
of a fatal letter—here it is—the let- 
ter, with the token it enclosed.” She 
withdrew the packet from the bosom 
of her robe, and continued,—“ To- 
day is the anniversary of the day on 
which I here opened it first. I knew 
then what would follow; but I de- 
sired, perchance I prayed, that a year 
might be granted me, that I might 
not die in the desolateness of winter, 
when it would be impossible for the 
poor invalid to bid farewell to this 
much-loved spot—to the beautiful 
valley and glittering river—to the 
familiar trees and flowers —to yon- 
der sublime temple—to these ruins, 
awful in their beauty—to——” The 
maiden paused, while her uplifted 
eyes rested for a moment on the 
figure of the armed knight. 

In that moment the whole scene 
underwent a solemn change, for the 
sun had suddenly gone down behind 
the summits of the hills. Still, 
however, it lingered on the cathe- 
dral, lighting up with its golden 
glory the rich tracery, the tall 
* storied windows,” the cross, and 
fane-surmounted pinnacles. 

Celestine shuddered, closed her 
eyes, and, with a faint exclamation, 
fell back upon her pillow. 

The dean’s attention, too, had been 
for an instant diverted, for the effect 
was grand and a in propor- 
tion to the peculiar brilliance which 
had characterised the sunshine of the 
afternoon. He was recalled as sud- 
denly, with an expression of agony, to 
his daughter, who lay without any 
sign of returning animation. Bertha 
and her mother, whom the marked 
approach of evening had warned to 
return, were instantly on the spot ; 
but neither the efforts of parental 
tenderness, nor the violence of a 
sister's grief, could call back the soul 
of Celestine. She had died where 
and when she wished to die. 
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THE PRUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, 


Cuapter I. 


Battles of Jena and Auerstadt. 


Tue treaty which terminated the war 
of 1805 had given France a prepond- 
erance on the Continent of Euro 
against which no single power could 
expect to contend with success. Aus- 
tria was broken, Russia distant ; the 
minor princes of southern Germany 
were yoked to Napoleon’s car by 
the Confederation of the Rhine ; 
the kingdom of Naples had been 
taken possession of, and Italy formed, 
like Holland and Switzerland, only 
a dependency of the Grand Empire. 

Prussia was the only Continental 
power that remained unconquered ; 
but owing to the conduct of the go- 
vernment, the country stood alone, 
without a friend or ally. Instigated 
by an unworthy jealousy of Austria, 
Prussia had acted an un-German 
and un-patriotic part in the great 
events of the time. Ever since the 
peace of Basle, a leaning toWards 
France had been observed in her 
councils ; and at the period of which 
we are speaking, it is well known 
that many of the leading men in the 
cabinet received pecuniary presents 
from Napoleon. And now their 
weakness and timidity—for actual 
treachery is out of the question— 
were to repay the obligation in a man- 
ner which has no parallel in history. 

The King of Prussia, seeing that 
no security could be obtained against 
French aggression except by force 
of arms, justly irritated besides, by 
the unprovoked violation of the 
Prussian territory, had in fact joined 
the coalition of 1805. But instead 
of taking decisive measures, of march- 
ing gallant armies to the field, he 
contented hithself with sending a 
yain and pedantic diplomatist to ar- 
rest Napoleon and his 200,000 spoil- 
breathing soldiers! The result was 
not likely to be doubtful. 

Engaged in the active operations 
of the field, it was easy for the 
French emperor to delay receiving 
the Prussian ambassador ; and it was 
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only on the 28th of November that 
the latter had his first audience at 
Briinn. Seeing that a general action 
was on the eve of being fought, he 
held back with the main point of 
his mission till arms should have 
settled the very question he was 
sent to decide by negotiation. 

On the 2d of December the battle 
of Austerlitz was fought, and on the 
7th Count Haugewitz had his second 
audience. ‘The parties now stood on 
very different ground; and the am- 
bassador thought it right to com- 
mence by congratulating the emperor 
on his splendid victory; and was 
told in return, that “ Fortune had 
changed the address of the compli- 
ment.” ‘The same Fortune had also, 
indeed, changed the ambassador's in- 
structions, for instead of demanding, 
as he was ordered to do, the imme- 
diate evacuation of Germany by the 
French troops, instead of nailing, as 
a Roman would have done, his sove- 
reign’s mandate to the very stand- 
ards of the victorious army, he did 
not even venture to bring it for- 
ward, but allowed himself to be re- 
manded to Vienna, where he re- 
mained unnoticed till the 13th, when 
Napoleon honoured him with an in- 
terview. 

On this occasion the emperor was 
explicit ; forgetting that he was the 
aggressor, that in profound peace he 
had marched whole armies over 
Prussian territory, he reproached the 
ambassador with the conduct of his 
court, and made, as Bignon himself 
tells us, the most vehement attack 
on the perfidy of his government. 
The end of the scene was a proposal 
that Prussia should enter into a close 
offensive and defensive alliance with 
France, receive Hanover as an inte- 
gral part of its dominions, and cede 
the far inferior possessions of Berg 
and Anspach, which were to be dis- 
posed of at the pleasure of the French 
emperor. Haugewitz, who had al- 
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ways advocated the French alliance 
in the cabinet of Berlin, acceded to 
this proposal: the object of his mis- 
sion was to throw the whole weight 
of the Prussian power into the scale 
in favour of the;allics, he ended by 
throwing it into the scale of Napo- 
leon, and by compromising his sove- 

eign and his country before all Eu- 
rope. 

The treaty by which Prussia ac- 
cepted from a foreign power the pa- 
ternal inheritance of the royal fa- 
mily of England was already signed 
on the 15th December; but Hauge- 
witz claimed a promise, that it should 
be kept secret from the allies till 
ratified by the king. At this mo- 
ment the peace of Pressburg was 
also negotiating, and Prince Lichten- 
stein, the Austrian minister, trusting 
to the support of Prussia, was still 
holding out against some of the most 
exorbitant demands urged by France. 
But no sooner was the Haugewitz 
treaty signed than Napoleon, regard- 
less of his pledged word, produced 
it on the very next day to the Aus- 
trians, thus devin them what they 
had to expect from such an ally; 
and on the 26th, already obtained 
the signature of the treaty of Press- 
burg. The King of Prussia, the be- 
trayer, though no doubt the unwill- 
ing one, was now the betrayed in 
his turn; if he refused to ratify the 
treaty which made him the tool of 
France and the scorn of Europe, he 
stood alone in the arena, forsaken in 
his need by those whom he had be- 
fore abandoned. 

The negotiation which followed, 
between the courts of Berlin and 
Paris, belong not to our subject. 
The King of Prussia endeavoured to 
obtain a modification of the treaty ; 
none was granted, and the unhappy 
monarch was forced to become the 
enemy of England and the slave of 
France. 

Ilow Napoleon used his slaves need 
not be told. In the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the period Prussia is al* 
most treated as a conquered country ; 
and whilst a feeling of hostility to 
France was rapidly extending among 
her people, the ruthless murder of 
Palm, the insult offered to all the 
German nations, made that enmity 
spread to every part of the German 
empire. To augment the indigna- 
tion, it became known that in his 
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negotiation with England the French 
emperor had offered to restore 
Hanover to its legitimate sovereign. 
No independent state had ever 
been treated with so much indig- 
nity as Prussia was treated by 
France on this occasion; and the 
resentment which broke out in con- 
sequence was loud and universal. 
Count Haugewitz, the adherent of 
France, was insulted in the very 
antechamber of the palace, the win- 
dows of the ministers believed to be 
in Napoleon's interest were broken ; 
and young officers of the guard went 
in foolish frolic and sharpened their 
sabres on the very threshold of the 
Trench ambassador's house. It was 
an idle and unfortunate bravado re- 
paid by many a sharp and bitter 
taunt. The beautiful Queen of Prus- 
sia, and Prince Louis, the king’s 
brother, looked upon as the heads of 
the anti-Gallican party, were fore- 
most to nourish the general indigna- 
tion. The warlike enthusiasm was 
indeed at its height, and if properly 
directed, might have led to the most 
successful results. The aid of Rus- 
sia was also to be expected. 

On his way to join the army in 
1805, the Emperor Alexander had 
passed through Berlin, and renewed 
a personal acquaintance of early 
standing with the King of Prussia. 
Previous to his departure both the 
young sovereigns had descended into 
the vault in which the remains of 
Frederick II. are deposited, and had 
in good old German fashion sworn 
Briidershaft, eternal friendship, over 
the tomb of the great paomeh. In 
conformity with this vow the Czar 
now promised to assist his friend 
with all the means at the disposal of 
the absolute ruler. England was 
likewise willing to assist: the block- 
ade of the Prussian ports was raised, 
and Lord Morpeth sent as ambas- 
sador to Berlin. The Prussian go- 
vernment signified their readiness to 
accept British subsidies; but the Mar- 
quis de Luchessini, who, like Hauge- 
witz, has acquired the unenviable 
appellation of the “ Infamous,” told 
his lordship very plainly, that the 
fate of Hanover would depend on 
the fate of battle. It is afflicting to 
think that so upright a monarch as 
Frederick William should have been 
surrounded by such counsellors. 

The Prussian army was placed 
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upon the war establishment, an al- 
liance was entered into with the 
Elector of Saxony, who engaged to 
furnish a contingent of 20,000 men. 
The Elector of Hesse was also ap- 
plied to; but he held back, though 
greatly attached to Prussia; con- 
cluded a treaty of neutrality with 
France, and lost his dominions in 
consequence. He forsook his coun- 
try’s cause when the last blow was 
to be struck for independence, and 
fell “unwept, unhonoured, and un- 
sung.” 

Negotiations were still carried on 
between the cabinets of Paris and 
Berlin; but the torrents of low and 
coarse abuse which Napoleon poured 
out from the columns of the Moni- 
teur on the Queen of Prussia, the 
government, and the nation at large, 
shewed plainly that there was little 
chance of their being brought to a 
favourable termination. And when 
Talleyrand called at last for a dis- 
tinct explanation on the subject of 
the Prussian armaments, Count Kno- 
belsdorf, the ambassador at Paris, 
handed in a note demanding the 
evacuation of the German territory 
by the French troops, the separation 
of Wesel from France, the emperor’s 
consent to the formation of the 
Northern League, and the restitu- 
tion by Murat, Grand Duke of Berg, 
of the districts which he had seized 
and appropriated to himself, without 
right or authority. The 8th of Oc- 
tober was specified as the day on 
which a satisfactory answer to these 
terms was to be rendered. 

That all these demands were made 
in conformity with established trea- 
ties is true, but this did not prevent 
Napoleon, who was already on the 
right bank of the Rhine, in the 
midst of his troops, from treatin 
thei with the utmost contempt an 
ridicule. His only reply was a ge- 
neral order to the army, calling upon 
them to observe the manner in which 
a German sovereign still presumed 
to treat the soldiers of Austerlitz. 
“Marshal,” ke said, in a pretended 
discourse with Berthier, “we have 
received a challenge for the 8th Oc- 
tober, no Frenchman ever refuses 
one; and since a beautiful queen is 
to witness the combat, let us be cour- 
teous, and give the foe the meeting. 
On towards Saxony without a halt.” 
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This was the only declaration of 
war. 

The adversaries in the approach- 
ing contest were ill-matched in point 
of strength. France, mistress of Hol- 
land, Italy, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium, aided by the armies of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, and by 
the treasures of Spain, presented a 
colossus of power, the equal of which 
had never been seen in Europe. 
Prussia, on the other hand, a poor 
country, composed of distant and dis- 
jointed provinces, possessed hardly 
an eighth of the population of the 
different states, the resources of which 
were directed against her. The prin- 
cipal strength of Prussia consisted 
in her army, her military fame, and 
in the warlike character and general 
intelligence of her people. It was 
only by an onset of victory that a 
power so constituted could success- 
fully contend against the overwhelm- 
ing masses of France; for in case of 
disaster there was little to fall back 
upon, the physical forces to the state 
were not equal to stand the shock, 
and furnish rallying points for the 
moral forces of the nation. Prussia, 
it is true, could depend upon assist- 
ance from Russia and from Eng~ 
land; the former was distant and 
slow in its military movements, the 
latter was under the rule of a Whig 
ministry, who evinced even less 
ability in the conduct of the war 
than their predecessors had done. 
The goodwill of Austria could also 
be depended upon; but then success 
was necessary to brirg her into the 
field. It may almost be said, there- 
fore, that every thing rested on the 
result of the first action: and, unfor- 
tunately, the main chances of battle 
were also against the Prussians. 

The bravery and discipline of the 
Prussian army, the general intelli- 
gence of its officers, could not be dis- 
puted ; but it was totally destitute of 
ra pany for upwardsof forty years 
it had seen only the three first cam- 
paigns of the I'rench Revolutionary 
war,—campaigns so feebly conducted, 
that, considered as a school, they 
could not fail to be injurious rather 
than beneficial. Owing to a faulty 
and antiquated system of promotion, 
no officer, unless of royal or princely 
family, could rise to the rank of ge- 
neral while yet in the active years 
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of life. The few survivors of the 
Seven Years’ War had attained an 
age at which men rarely possess the 
personal energy necessary for giving 
effect to military talents: and Bliicher 
was indeed the only officer of Fre- 
derick’s army who appeared with 
distinction upon the scene, and who 
not only supported the fame of that 
t host, but added to its lustre 
y the splendour of his actions. The 
king said himself at the breaking 
out of the war, that he had plenty 
of well-informed, but few experienced 
officers. And yet experience was of 
all things necessary against an enter- 
prising adversary, whose boundless 
fame was in itself an element of for- 
midable strength,—a misty halo that 
augmented to gigantic proportions 
the mighty power beheld through 
its medium. 

The French army had known 

ace as little as the Prussian army 

ad known war; fourteen years of 
almost uninterrupted success had 
naturally given all descriptions of 
troops, and classes of officers, great 
practical ability and a high degree 
of military excellence. It took the 
field in numbers second only to the 
barbaric hosts which had affrighted 
the world under a Timour or Ta- 
merlane ; the artillery in its train, 
covered miles of road, and was no 
longer counted by single guns, but 
by entire brigades; while the ca- 
valry, in the ranks of whom were 
thousands of ponderous and steel-clad 
cuirassiers, amounted to the strength 
of ordinary armies.* 

The Duke of Brunswick was the 
new adversary destined to encounter 
Napoleon. This prince, who was in 
the seventy-first year of his age, 
had acquired a high reputation as a 
— of division during the Seven 

ears’ War; but reared up beneath 
the crushing despotism of Frederick's 
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genius, which limited all power of 
thought to the great king himself, 
he became a brave soldier, an excel- 
lent subordinate, but a timid com- 
mander, wanting altogether that con- 
fidence and resolution without which 
nothing great can be achieved in the 
field. It is also known that Frederick 
did not believe him possessed of mili- 
tary talents, and was reluctant to give 
him rank in the Prussian army ; and 
the ompage of Valmy seemed fully 
to justify the opinion the uncle had 
formed of the nephew. He was, be- 
sides, reserved, cold and suspicious, 
anxious to obtain the advice and 
opinion of others, while striving to 
appear indifferent on the subject, and 
superior to the necessity of requiring 
counsel. He was beloved by no one; 
and Colonel Massenbach, who had 
long known him intimately, tells us 
that he was greatly shocked at their 
first interview on the opening of the 
campaign, to find him so much re- 
duced — “ morally and as 
dead,” as he expresses it. The opi- 
nion of his utter incapacity was in- 
deed universal ; and General Kalk- 
reuth, who held a high command in 
the army, went so far as to tell the 
celebrated Gentz, who had been 
called to head-quarters, that he was 
as unfit as unworthy of the charge 
intrusted to him. Gentz himself 
expressed the same opinion; and 
when the news of the first reverses 
were received, a deputation of officers 
actually waited on Kalkreuth, re- 
questing him to inform the king that 
one-half of the crown had been 
already lost, and that the other half 
would be lost also, unless an imme- 
diate change took place in the com- 
mand : subordination obliged the ge- 
neral to reprimand and dismiss the 
officers, though perfectly concurring 
with them in opinion. To augment 
the difficulties in which the com- 


* The troops at Napoleon’s disposal at this period amounted to :— 


Infantry 
Cavalry 


556,000 


This includes neither the artillery nor the troops of the Italicn armies, whieh 


could nct be ascertained with accuracy, 
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mander-in-chief would naturally be 
placed, the king himself determined 
to superintend the operations, assisted 
by Field-Marshal Méllendorf, a ve- 
teran, over whose head the snows of 
eighty-two winters had alread 

. Thus every step seemed cal- 
culated to ensure defeat. 

The Prussian and Saxon armies 
that took the field amounted to 
119,000 men.* There were strong 
arms and gallant hearts in the ranks, 
and no army ever carried to battle 
more ardent patriotic wishes for their 
prosperity. In the south of Ger- 
many about 170,000 French troons 
were dispersed in rather distant can- 
tonments—from Darmstadt by Ans- 
pach, Oettingen, and Meiningen, on 
to Passau ; and these Prince Hohen- 
loe, one of the most distinguished 
officers of the Prussian army, pro- 
posed to attack with the whole power 
of the allied forces, before they could 
assemble in sufficient strength to 
offer effectual resistance on any one 
point. It was a gallant plan, and if 
successful might have led to splendid 
results; but, though adopted in the 
first instance, it was soon abandoned, 
the resolution to strike the blow 
failed at the very moment when the 
arm was raised. The troops were in 
full march; Prince Hohenloe’s army, 
forming the left wing, was moving 
upon Chemnitz and Colonel. Mas- 
senbach ; the quartermaster-general 
was preceding them when he was 
overtaken on the 27th of September 
by Captain, now General Miiffling, 
with an order from head-quarters, 


* The troops in the depéts and fortresses are not easily estimated. 
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directing Prince Hohenloe’s army to 
change its direction, to march upon 
Jena and extend its left to Saalfield 
and Schleitz, a position in which the 
troops were all to be assembled by 
the 5th October. The colonel had 
no sooner read the order than, turn- 
ing to the staff-officers present, he 
said, “ Then we throw open our left 
flank, and may be destroyed without 
striking a blow.” This anecdote is 
mentioned here to shew that the 
Prussians themselves turned their 
backs upon Napoleon’s line of 
march, even as Mack had done at 
Ulm, and that it was by no extraor- 
dinary strategical movement of his 
that they were taken in reverse, for 
if he advanced against them the di- 
rection he took was not only the 
most natural and direct,—it was 
almost the only one he could follow. 

The army was assembled at Jena 
and Erfurth with a view of pass- 
ing the Thuringian forest and im- 
mediately assuming offensive opera- 
tions on the Lower Maine. But the 
project, if ever seriously entertained, 
was soon relinquished, as attended 
with more chances of failure than 
success; and at a time when minutes 
were worth whole ages, day after 
day was lost in holding consultations 
in which no resolutions were ever 
adopted. A cold and stately reserve 
that precluded all mutual confidence 
seemed to pervade the parties pre- 
sent on such occasions. Colonel 
Massenbach has given us an account 
of these ill-fated meetings. The 
king himself was present at one of 


Of the force 


that took the field, the Duke of Weimar's corps of 9250 men, and Prince Eugene of 
Wirtemberg’s corps of 13,050 men, amounting in all, with minor detachments, to 
34,000 men, took no share in the actions of Jena and Auerstadt, which were fought 
by about 90,000 Prussians and Saxons against more thav 170,000 French. he 
following French corps, of which we give the return strength, were present in the 


battles :— 


4th 

5th 

6th do. 

7th do. 

Reserve of cavalry 

Bayarians, strength not specified ... 


Marshal Lefebre and Bessias. 
Marshal Bernadotte. 

Marshal Davoust, 

Marshal Soult. 

Marshal Lannes, 

Marshal Ney. 

Marshal Augereau. 

Prince Murat. 


203,597 


Frankreich’s Streite Kriifte und Stiirke in den Feldsiigen der Re- 


volutions Kriege von 1792, bis 1815, 


Leipsig, 1831, 
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them; he was attended by his two 
cabinet ministers, Lucchessini and 
Haugewitz. Among the officers called 
upon to deliver their opinion was 
Colonel Massenbach. ‘This officer, 
who had always advocated a bold 
system of offensive war, repeated 
what he had already stated, that an 
advance through the Thuringian 
forest was no longer practicable, and 
that the only offensive movement 
which could then be undertaken 
without relinquishing all communi- 
cation with the Elbe, was a march 
to the left and a direct attack on the 
heads of the enemy's columns when 
issuing out of the defiles into the 
plains of the Saale. This speech 
was a clear and a bold one, and 
seemed to make some impression, 
when Lucchessini interrupted the 
proceedings of a council of war by 
remarking, that it was not Napo- 
leon’s intention to assume the offen- 
sive, as he merely intended to take 
up a strong position in Franconia 
and wait the attack, rather than en- 
tail upon himself the reproach of 
being the aggressor. This unfor- 
-tunate idea had also fixed itself in 
the minds of the king and com- 
mander-in-chief, and a foreigner in 
the land,—a mere civilian, who had 
risen to rank and station by being 
reader to Frederick II., was thus 
allowed to sway the opinion of a 
military council, on the deliberation 
of which the fate of Frederick's 
army and empire depended! 


* And how,” says Massenbach, in re- 
lating these deplorable events, ‘ could 
the diplomatist judge of the military cha- 
racter of Napoleon? The Marquis of 
Lucchessini is a quick and a learned man, 
but he is destitute of that deep insight 
into strategy which is indispensable to 
the perfect diplomatist. Count Hauge. 
witz often said,‘ I know nothing of mili. 
tary matters; but think I can take some 
credit to myself for my knowledge of di- 
plomacy.’ Does not this speech prove 
that Haugewitz was a minister-of-state 
without being a statesman? He could 
not see what the results of war would 
be, and could not therefore connect those 
results with his calculations. And 
Prussia has been destroyed because it 
believed that politics and strategy could 
be separated, whereas they are insepar- 
able sciences,” 


Field- marshal Méllendorf and 
Prince Hohenloe sided with Mas- 
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senbach on this occasion im favour of 
the offensive movement ; the Duke of 
Brunswick and General Riichel took 
part against him. “The genius of 
war,” says the indignant and unfortu- 
nate author, “abandoned these men 
and left their country’s genius to 
mourn. The hour of death had struck, 
and posterity will decide who in the 
assembly pointed the hand of time 
to that fatal hour.” 

The Prussian army was completely 
paralysed a the indecision or ina- 
bility of its leader ; for eight days it 
stood motionless and objectless on 
the left bank of the Saale, while de- 
struction was rolling on like the 
storm-carried wave, ready to burst in 
collected might over all resisting 
obstacles. In the first days of Octo- 
ber Napoleon assembled his masses at 
Bamberg, Wurtzburg, and Schwein- 
furt ; the Imperial Guard had been 
brought in carriages from Paris to 
Mayence, and on the 5th of October, 
on the very day on which the Prus- 
sians took up their ill-fated position 
on the left bank of the Saale, he al- 
ready commenced the march, the di- 
rection of which led round their left 
flank straight upon Dresden and Ber- 
lin. The grand strategical movement 
by which he thus took his enemies in 
reverse was not therefore the result 
of any previous calculation of his 
own—it was, as at Ulm, the result 
of the ill-judged movement of his 
adversaries, a movement made after 
his own pretended project was al- 
ready in progress. On the right, 
Soult and Ney advanced with 65,000 
men by Hof and Plauen; in the 
centre, Napoleon himself led 73,000 
men by Kronach and Loberstein; 
on the left, Lannes and Augereau 
took the road by Coburg with 
39,000 men. The war-trained bands 
advanced with their usual rapidity. 
On the 9th the first shots were fired. : 
General Tauenzein, who commanded 
a small corps at S:hleitz, was driven 
back. On the following day Prince 
Louis of Prussia was attacked at 
Saalfield. This gallant and high- 
hearted prince, forgetting that he 
only commanded an advanced guard 
—forgetting the written orders and 
instructions he had received only a 
few days before, allowed himself to 
be drawn into an action with the 
whole of Lannes’ corps. Leading 
on a charge of cavalry with all the 
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bravery for which he was distin- 
guished, he was slain in the midst of 
the fray, and his troops, deprived of 
their leader, overmatched by vastly 
superior foes, were completely routed 
and obliged to leave the field, not- 
withstanding the gallaniry with 
which they had fonght. 

This was a heavy blow to the 
Prussian army, for, independent of 
the loss sustained, it shook the mo- 
rale and weakened the confidence of 
the troops at the very moment when 
their courage formed the last stay 
of the monarchy. The French, fol- 
lowing up their success, poured along 
the plains of the Saale; their widely 
scattered masses extended from Pla- 
uen to Naumbourg, encompassed the 
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Massenbach, quartermaster - general 
to Prince Hohenloe’s army, was sent 
for to Weimar, the grand head- 
quarters, to receive instructions re- 
specting the march of the corps. 


* At the moment I was about to leave 
the Prince,’’ he says, “ the Saxon secre- 
tary-at-war Watzdorf, and Major Tunk, 
adjutant-general in the same service, 
entered his highness’s apartment, and de- 
clared that the Saxon troops had received 
neither bread nor forage during the last 
three days, and were determined to march 
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Prussian army, which, though as- 
sembled and well together, remained 
motionless in their position, instead 
of striking at the separate divisions 
of the enemy. A new delusion had 
seized upon the unhappy Duke of 
Brunswick ; he believed that Napo- 
leon would march towards the Elbe, 
instead of attacking the army so com- 
pletely within his grasp, and thought 
only of reaching the right bank of 
that river before the enemy ; and in- 
comprehensible delay lost the time 
even for this measure. On the 12th 
Murat took Naumbourg and gave 
the Prussian magazines to the flames. 
It was the funeral pyre of their 
army. 

At four o'clock on the 13th Colonel 


XKOSEN 


home unless the prince would promise 
that they should be supplied from the 
Prussian stores before ten o’clock in the 
day. It may well be supposed that this 
positive declaration sharpened my spurs 
for the ride to Weimar. 

“My God! what ruin was there! 
Every face expressed fear and apprehen- 
sion. And what an assemblage in the 
apartment of the Duke; the quiet of 
tranquil deliberation had left it as com. 
pletely as calmness had forsaken the 
commander himself! There was an ab- 
solute tumult, A crowd of young offi. 
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cers were present while the most im- 
portant points were to be discussed. 
Those who witnessed this confusion— 
who observed the physioguomies of the 
most influential persons, had no need to 
apprehend our approaching disaster ; 
they could not fail to see that it was 
already there—that the black cloud of 
ruin no longer hovered above us, but was 
already crushing us down.” 


The orders given to Massenbach, 
who prophesied exactly what would 
happen, were that Prince Hohenloe 
should “on no account act offen- 
sively,” but remain at Cappelendorf, 
near Jena, till the 15th, and then 
follow the main army, which was to 
assemble at Friburg, behind the 
Unstrult. Before parting, the colonel 
had an interview with the king. 
“The tears,” he says, “were in his 
majesty’s eyes, his eer lips trem- 
bled, and it was evident that the iron 
hand of fate had already touched 
him.” Such was the state of affairs 
at the Prussian head-quarters at the 
moment when the army was about 
to be attacked by Napoleon, who 
never hesitated while Fortune fanned 
his sail. 

At Gera the emperor found Icisure 
to answer the manifesto of Frede- 
rick William, which had reached 
Paris a day or two after he himself 
quitted that capital for the camp, 
His letter is written in the most ela- 
borate style of insult. “The King 
of Prussia had,” he said, “sent him 
a silly pamphlet of twenty pages in 
very bad French—such a pamphlet 
as the English ministry were in the 
habit of commanding their hireling 
scribes to put forth; but he ac- 
quitted the on of having read this 
performance. He was extremely 
anxious to live on the most friendly 
terms with his ‘good brother,’ and 
begged him, as the first token of 

ual goodwill, to dismiss the coun- 
sellors who had hurried him into 
the present unjust and uncqual 
war.” 

But Fortune was with him, and a 
train of singularly fatal circum- 
stances, added to the evils which 
timid and wavering measures had 
already brought upon his adversa- 
ries. The Prussian commissariat 
was so defective that the army were 
in want of supplies even in their 
own country. The Saxon troops 
threatened, as we have seen, to leave 
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the army on the very verge of battle. 
The firm and dignified conduct of 
Prince Hohenloe averted, indeed, the 
misfortune; but precious time was 
lost in assembling and addressing the 
troops. General Tauenzein, the 
commander of the advanced guard, 
fearing to be cut off, had not only 
forsaken Jena and the valley of the 
Saale, but the Landgraffenberg also, 
an elevated plateau above the town, 
which overlooked the position of the 
Prussian army and presented the 
only point of formation whence an 
enemy could advance upon them 
from that quarter. The general, 
having pacified the Saxons, hastened 
to remedy, if possible, this great 
error. Seeing the hill but feebly 
occupied, he assembled ten batta- 
lions for its recapture. The troops 
were in high spirits, and advanced 
with loud shouts to the attack. 
There was every prospect of success, 
and the slightest success was at that 
moment worth 10,000 men to the 
Prussians, when, exactly as they were 
about to fall on, Colonel Massenbach 
returned from Weimar with positive 
orders to undertake no offensive 
movement whatever! The hill was 
thus left in the possession of the 
French, and Napoleon, who, as we 
find, was as ill informed of the Prus- 
sian movements as they were of his, 
having ascended it during the day, 
and observed the camp of Prince 
Hohenloe’s corps near Capellendorf, 
thought he had the whole Prussian 
army before him, and instantly sent 
orders for all his divisions to march 
upon Jena, as he intended to fight a 
general battle next day. He pro- 
claimed to his army that the Prus- 
sians were as completely cut off as 
the Austrians were at Ulm the year 
before, and that they only fought for 
safety. His adversaries might have 
said the same of the French, who 
were in like manner cut off from 
France, and who, if defeated, with 
the Elbe behind them, could hardly 
have escaped entire destruction. He 
also told the infantry not to “ fear 
the celebrated Prussian cavalry, but 
to receive them in squares bristling 
with bayonets.” The time was to 
come when the hill of Hernandez 
and the fields of Hainau were to 
shew the feebleness of these foolish 
formations. 

All night long troops and artil- 
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lery were ascending the Landgraf- 
fenberg, a hill not 300 feet in eleva- 
tion, but which biographers, in their 
extravagance, have represented as an 
Alpine height, which the wonderful 
labours, performed under the eye of 
Napoleon, could alone have rendered 
passable. It was only when advanced 
in his praise that such puerilities 
could escape the world’s scorn and 
ridicule. A thick and heavy mist 
ushered in the fatal dawn of the 14th 
October. Darkness, at all times 
trying to soldiers, is doubly so to 
the inexperienced, and the fog was 
thus a valuable ally to the war- 
tried French against enemies who 
had never seen a battle. It also pre- 
vented the allies from observing the 
masses that were advancing against 
them. Objects were still invisible at 
the distance of ten yards, when at 
five o'clock in the morning the first 
shots were heard in front of Closwitz, 
where stood the Prussian advanced 
guard under General ‘Tauenzein. 
Prince Hohenloe did not expect an 
action to take place ; but as the firing 
grew sharper and sharper, the troops 
were soon ready for the fray. The 
total strength of the army amounted 
to 36,000 men. General Riichel, 
with about 14,000 men, stood at 
Umstedt, seven miles from the field, 
and formed the reserve both of the 
main army and Prince Hohenloe’s. 
The position occupied by the latter 
was two miles in length, and ex- 
tended from the hamlet of Isserstedt 
to the village of Hermstedt. At 
some distance to the right of Isser- 
stedt a body of Saxons occupied the 
Schneke, a hill that commands an 
extensive view, but was too far re- 
moved from the verge of battle to 
influence the result. Ixcept that the 
forest of Isserstedt came too near the 
Prussian right wing, and that on a 
few spots the soil was too soft for the 
action of cavalry, the ground might 
be said to present a fair and open 
hattle-field. 

Though the fog concealed the 
combatants from view, the shout and 
din of battle rolled slowly on to- 
wards Vierzen-Heiligen, a village in 
the middle of the plain opposite the 
Prussian centre. The French were 
uncertain in their movements, and 
the Prussians fought with great reso- 
lution. Towards nine o'clock the 
sun broke in blood-red glare through 
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the haze, and the first rays of light 
cast upon the scene shewed Gene- 
ral Tauenzein’s advanced guard in 
full retreat towards the main body, 
and General Hobzerndorf's detach- 
ment forced far away from the verge 
of battle by the intervening troops of 
Marshal Soult. ‘The French, fol- 
lowing up their success, took pos- 
session of Vierzen-Heiligen ; but 
not till they had sustained two se- 
vere blows from the allied cavalry, 
who, as day cleared, made some gal- 
lant charges upon them and retook a 
brigade of guns which had been lost 
in the retreat. ‘This closed the first 
scene of the drama. 

But the hosts were now in pre- 
sence. The sun gave full light for 
battle, and short was the breathing- 
time allowed to the combatants. The 
French, in possession of Vierzen- 
Heiligen, extended swarms of tirail- 
leurs, on both sides of the village, 
supported them by heavy masses of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and 
advanced against the main strength 
of the expectant enemy. At this 
time Napoleon had only the corps of 
Soult, Ney, Lannes, together with 
the guard, at his disposal; but 
though this force greatly outnum- 
bered the Prussians, they made no 
impression. The allied cavalry ex- 
ecuted some successful charges; the 
French infantry were driven back on 
all points; the village of Vierzen- 
IIeciligen was set on fire ; Ney’s troops 
were forced to leave it, and the 
Prussians, already thinking them- 
selves victorious, advanced with loud 
shouts in their turn. And now was 
the moment to complete the success 
so bravely gained by a general onset 
with the cavalry. 

But the fatality which marked all 
the proceedings of the Prussians 
during this ill-fated campaign had 
caused the very arm on which their 
ane reliance was placed, to be 
eft without a commander, so that 
their noble cavalry could act only 
by isolated regiments or brigades as 
chance or the impulse of individual 
officers directed. ‘The Prince of Ho- 
henloe was advised to place himself 
at their head and fall full upon 
the main body of the shaken enemy. 
While the project was in delibera- 
tion reports told that strong columns 
of the enemy were seen advancing 
from different points. It was re- 
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solved, therefore, to wait the arrival 
of General Riichel, who was every 
moment expected to appear upon the 
battle-field. Messenger after mes- 
senger had been sent to him, but the 
man whose genius and courage were 
the admiration of his country, on 
whom the fate of the army and the 
monarchy then depended, was still 
absent from the combat, which for six 
hours had raged within a two hours’ 
march of his position ! 


“ And the murderous contest still con- 
tinued four hours! We here saw all 
the gallant men fall successively, who on 
the field of honour found happy and hon- 
oured graves. The regiment of Gravert 
alone had twenty officers killed or 
wounded; the general himself was 
among the latter, but did not leave the 
ground. The battalions grew thinner 
and thinner. Many stood firm like rocks, 
and where the men wavered the biave 
officers, the prince at their head, again 
restored order.””* 


It was verging towards two 
o'clock ; Augereau, and Murat, with 
the reserve of cavalry, successively 
joined Napoleon and came into 
action. The Prussian infantry were 
already in complete confusion, and 
the left wing was turned, when 
the long-expected assistance appear- 
ed at last. Prince Hohenloe sent 
orders that Riichel should take up 
a position and cover the retreat. 
“Where is the enemy?” was the 
fiery soldier’s only reply. The 
principal masses of the foe being 
pointed out to him, he instantly com- 
manded “left shoulders forward,” 
and, leaving half his battalions be- 
hind as a reserve, rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, intending, with 
less than 7000 men, to wrest the 
victory from a whole French army ! 
A terrible and concentrated fire of 
grape was opened - his slender 
column, the gencral himself, with 
nineteen officers, were instantly 
struck down, the troops thrown into 
disorder, and the battle lost: all was 
now flight and confusion. 

The broken bands, protected from 
destruction by some regiments of 
cavalry, took the road to Weimar. 
They do not appear to have been 
closely pursued, as an unmolested 
attempt to form was already made on 
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the Wibicht hill, within a few miles 
of the battle-field. The troops were 
collecting, but some musket-shots, 
fired at a distance by unseen parties, 
caused a sudden panic, and made the 
whole army, cavalry and artillery, 
all rush in wild tumult towards this 
first destination. 

While Prince Hohenloe’s corps 
was thus defeated at Jena, an equal 
disaster befell the main army under 
the Duke of Brunswick. They were 
moving towards the Unstrut; the 
leading divisions had biyouacked in 
advance of Auerstadt, but they had 
neglected to take possession of the 
pass of Kosen, only a few miles in 
their front, had no advanced guard, 
had sent forward no patroles, and 
had only the ordinary piquets for 
the security of the camp. ‘The con- 
sequence of such strange neglect soon 
became apparent, for they had 
scarcely commenced their march on 
the morning of the 14th, when, near 
the village of Hassenhousen, the ad- 
vanced guard came suddenly upon 
the enemy. The fog was so thick 
that objects were scarcely visible 
even at a few paces; and the Prus- 
sians, thinking they had only some 
feeble parties before them, pushed 
on, till they were received by a mur- 
derous fire of grape and musketry, 
which forced them to fall back, with 
the loss of some artillery. This was 
already a bad beginning of a battle. 
On both sides troops were now hur- 
ried forward to support the comba- 
tants; but here, as at Jena, the 
heavy mist naturally aided the most 
tried and experienced soldiers against 
untried adversaries. Other circum- 
stances were also in favour of the 
French. ‘The ground near Hassen- 
housen is commanding and difficult 
of access from Auerstadt. The whole 
of the Duke of Brunswick's army, 
42,000 strong, was marching in one 
column; the passage through the 
village of Auerstadt is long and nar- 
row, and was soon so blocked up 
with cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
that the troops coal hardly get on 
towards the rapidly-gathering com- 
bat. The French were far quicker ; 
and though Davoust stood here 
alone, with his single corps of 30,000 
men, to encounter the main body of 
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the Prussian army, he brought more 
men into action than his more nume- 
rous opponents. Both parties as 
they came up extended themselves 
across the plain, the French to the 
right and left of Hassenhausen, the 
Prussians confronting them. Bli- 
cher had in the morning been placed 
in command of twenty-five squad- 
rons of cavalry, and with these he 
attempted to break in upon the right 
wing of the French; their cavalry 
were soon driven from the field, but 
the infantry, throwing themselves 
into squares, resisted the onset, and 
forced the horsemen to retire with 
loss. The victors followed up their 
success with the keenness peculiar to 
French soldiers: with wonderful 
tact and ability they availed them- 
selves of every inequality of ground 
that could shelter them from the 
cavalry. Then occupying the vil- 
lage of Spillberg, they brought guns 
to enfilade the Prussian left wing, 
which was obliged to retire, pursued 
by a swarm of tirailleurs, that drove 
them back to Poppel. 

But in this field, also, Fortune 
for a moment cheered Prussia’s fight. 
Additional bodies of troops having 
cleared the defile of Auerstadt, the 
combat was restored on the left, and 
the French repulsed with some loss 
on the right. ‘The Prussian cavalry, 
more fortunate than on the other 
flank, cut down the tirailleurs, and 
completely broke a square of in- 
fantry by which they were supported. 
Victory smiled, and preparations for 
a general assault on Hassenhousen 
were made ; but at this critical junc- 
ture the Duke of Brunswick was 
wounded and General Schmettau 
slain; General Wartensleben, the 
third in command, also fell, and the 
Major-generals Wedel and Griefen- 
berg were likewise carried bleeding 
from the field; so that at the de- 
cisive moment all superior command 
ceased. ‘The French made good use 
of the time gained; Friant’s division 
was brought into action by these 
chances; squares, well supported by 
artillery, checked the further pro- 

ress of the Prussian cavalry, and a 

eavy battery near Spillberg enfil- 
aded the left wing, and carried death 
along its ranks. On both sides the 
troops fought with distinguished 
bravery. The King of Prussia led se- 
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veral battalions into the midst of the 
fire, and was loudly cheered by the 
soldiers whenever he appeared; but 
as the reserve was still distant, and as 
it was now thought that the whole 
French army was at Hassenhousen, 
it was resolved to break off the 
combat. 

There were still twenty-two bat- 
talions and fifteen squadrons that 
had taken no share in the action, and 
with these Bliicher proposed to make 
a general onset on the enemy. Suc- 
cess would probably have crowned 
the effort, had the full force of 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry, been 
brought to bear on enemies who had 
already suffered considerable loss, 
and who, in an open country, had 
only infantry and artillery where- 
with to meet the shock. The pro- 
posal was at first sanctioned, but it 
was soon countermanded, and di- 
rections sent for the reserve to take 
up a position and cover the retreat 
of the troops engaged, who, though 
still in good order, were immediately 
drawn out of the fire. 

The Prussian soldiers had done 
their duty, as the bodies of 8000 
adversaries struck down in the bat- 
tle-field amply attested. Even at 
the last moment they had fair chances 
of victory in their favour, but their 
ill-timed retreat ruined every thing, 
and entailed years of degradation on 
their unhappy wee Not that a 
victory here would have counter- 
balanced the loss sustained at Jena, 
but it would have prevented the 
overwhelming disasters that followed, 
for it would have left a retreat open 
to both divisions of the army. It 
might almost be said that in all the 
events of this short campaign the 
hand of Fate was -distinctly seen 
leading the Prussians to certain de- 
struction. lere, at Auerstadt, the 
battle was commenced under the im- 
pression that only a few light troops 
of the enemy had to be encountered, 
and it was afterwards broken off 
under the belief that the whole 
French army were in possession of 
Hassenhousen. And at the very 
time when the thunder of the ar- 
tillery fired at Jena shook the earth 
on which the Prussian strategists 
were deliberating, it was calmly re- 
solved to form a junction with Prince 
Hohenloe and General Riichel, whose 
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corps were supposed to be still un- 
broken, and then to fight a battle 
with the whole army next day. 

At Jena Fortune had been oquery 
hostile. A rear-guard, for such 
Prince Hohenloe’s army became, and 
as such it was told to consider itself, 
the moment the main army marched 
to the riglft, first resigned its only 
look-out station without a blow, was 
consequently drawn into an action 
against the whole of Napoleon’s 
army, and though strong in cavalry, 
and commanded by one of the most 
chivalrous princes of his time, made 
but secondary use of the only force 
which, under the circumstances of 
the case, and against such an over- 
whelming superiority, could change 
the fate of battle. And then the 
conduct of General Riichel, the pride 
of the army, who, though repeatedly 
called for, remained during six hours 
motionless within two hours’ march of 
an action on which, as a mere sight of a 
map must have shewn him, the safety 
of his country was then depending. 
The unaccountable behaviour of this 
man, so loved and admired, the only 
officer in fact, besides Bliicher and 
Prince Hohenloc, who had acquired 
any reputation during the early 
French war, has never been ex- 
plained; though it is usually said 
that overwhelming ambition and a 
boundless confidence in himself and 
his troops rendered him anxious to 
turn the fate of battle and strike the 
decisive blow himself. His miscon- 
duct, from whatever cause it arose, 
adds another proof to the thousands 
which already shew how important 
it is to the safety of nations, that men 
only of the highest character, as well 
of talents, should ever be allowed to 
hold influential military commands. 

The overwhelming and never- 
equalled disasters which the folly, 
feebleness, incapacity, and pusillani- 
mity of individuals entailed upon the 
Prussian monarchy after the battle 
of Jena, and which effaced for a time 
a warlike and enlightened nation 
from the list of independent states, 
shews that, in a world of wild pas- 
sions, and while men remain what 
they are and ever have been, the 
cultivation of military virtues is es- 
sentially necessary to the preserva- 
tion of national wealth, liberty, and 
independence. ‘The mournful tale 
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we have still to relate will furnish 
ample illustrations of our assertion. 

The French acknowledge to have 
lost 12,000 men in the battles. we 
have described, and, as the admission 
comes from themselves, it may well 
be supposed that the amount is not 
overrated. In consequence of subse- 
quent events the loss sustained by the 
Prussians remains unknown; it must, 
no doubt, have been severe, though it 
was the retreat rather than the bat- 
tles that completely destroyed their 
army. 

The result of the mighty errors 
committed by his adversaries ga- 
thered in a rich harvest of laurels on 
the brow of Napoleon. ‘The dazzled 
world looked lightly at the injustice 
of the cause in which they had been 
acquired, they looked more lightly 
still at the aid derived from Fortune ; 
but when Honour shall, as yet it 
must, despoil the conqueror’s wreath 
of every leaf —— by unprincipled 
aggression, when Fortune shall re- 
claim her share of the fame, and 
when a fair allowance is made for 
the prowess and bravery of 170,000 
lrench soldiers, slender will be the 
remnants of the laurel crown left to 
the victor of Jena and Auerstadt. 
And even these Napoleon soiled 
by the envy which the skill and 
courage displayed by Davoust ex- 
cited in his breast. In the offi- 
cial bulletin, and in every other 
official document, the actions of Jena 
and Auerstadt are only mentioned as 
one battle, in which the Prussian 
army, estimated at 150,000 men, are 
represented as having been defeated 
by the grand army, of course under 
the emperor’s sole orders. Davoust 
is named, indeed, as having distin- 
guished himself in a very brilliant 
manner, but he only appears as a 
subordinate actor, guided and di- 
rected by the all-powerful hand of 
the mighty master himself. Even 
Bignon, in relating how splendidly 
Marshal Davoust was rewarded for 
his conduct, is forced to acknow- 
ledge that “ Napoleon, accustomed 
to reap all the glory himself, could 
not brook to share any part with a 
subordinate.” 

But if, under the circumstances of 
the case, little glory could be reaped 
in the battle-field, the advantages 
which resulted to the victors more 
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than exceeded all that the most 

sanguine and extravagant imagina- 
sles could have anticipated. “The 
Prussian army, in falling back from 
Auerstadt to Weimar, found Berna- 
dotte’s corps at Apolda already in 
possession of the main road, and not 
wishing to fight another battle in 
the uncertain position in which they 
were placed, struck into a byroad 
leading to Erfurth and Somerda, and, 
falling in with the broken remains 
of Prince Hohenloe’s army, got into 
a similar state of confusion, and 
became totally disorganised by a 
single night’s march. They arrived 
next day at Somerda, in bands of 
ten, twenty, thirty, or hundreds of 
men, composed of cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, as chance had thrown 
them together. Officers were look- 
ing for their men, soldiers for their 
regiments, so that the town was an 
absolute chaos of confusion. 

The king and most of the superior 
officers of the defeated army were 
present. “His majesty,” says Mas- 
senbach, “ bore his misfortune with 
great firmness, ordered the troops to 
be assembled at Sondershausen, on 


the road to Magdeburg, and replied 
to Napoleon’s letter, which he had 
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received during the previous day's 
battle. He readily accepted the pro- 
posed armistice so condescendingly 
offered in that taunting and arro- 
gant epistle. As was easy to fore- 
see, the victor did not, under the 
altered circumstances of the case, 
deem the previous offer binding ; he 
declined to grant the required truce, 
and hastened to gather in the fruits 
of his astonishing success. Having 
assembled the Saxon prisoners at 
Weimar, Napoleon liberated them 
all, officers as well as soldiers, on a 
promise that they would not again 
serve against France; and then is- 
sued a proclamation, announcing to 
the Saxons that he had only come to 
prevent their country from being re- 
duced to the rank of a Prussian pro- 
vince. By thus detaching Saxony 
from the Prussian alliance, he de- 
tached that electorate from the Ger- 
man interest in the north, as he had 
before detached Bavaria from the 
same interest inthesouth. In every 
direction Fortune smiled upon his 
efforts ; the Saxons concluded a se- 
parate peace, and became the allies 
of the oppressor of Germany: the 
events of 1813 will shew how their 
conduct was rewarded. 


Cuapter II. 


Catastrophe of Prentzlau and Fall of the Monarchy. 


The Prussian army continued its 
disastrous retreat. At Weisensee a 
body of French cavalry, under Ge- 
neral Klein, intercepted the march, 
and it was only Gencral Blucher’s 
decision which prevented a final ca- 
tastrophe from already taking place 
here. Preceded by a flag of truce, 
and accompanied by some staft-ofli- 
cers, he rode boldly into the town, 
and demanded to speak with the 
French commanding officer, who 
came up at the moment. The Prus- 
sian general desired to have a free 
passage rong the town, as the 
troops had orders not to fire upon 
the French, the king having accepted 
an armistice wragonnd by the empe- 
ror. General Klein allowed himself 
to be imposed upon, the more readily, 
perhaps, as a regiment of Prussian 
grenadiers had already turned the 
"apa and might have endangered 

is retreat in case of an unsuccessful 


combat; and the Prussians thus 
passed unmolested. We have stated 
the circumstance as it actually hap- 
pened, for all French writers, in- 
stigated by their hatred of Bliicher, 
and forgetting the deception prac- 
tised by Murat and Lannes at the 
bridge of Vienna, invariably assert 
that the Prussian general was guilty 
of a breach of faith on the occasion, 
and actually pledged his word of 
honour to the existence of an armis- 
tice, whereas he only stated, what 
was perfectly true, that he had seen 
the King of Prussia answer Napo- 
leon’s letter, and accept the armistice 
which it proposed ; it was also true 
that the Prussians had received orders 
to avoid firing on the French if pos- 
sible. 

The passage through Weisensee 
proved, however, but a transient 
gleam of sunshine. A number of the 
dispersed troops, including many offi- 
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cers, among whom were the Prince of 
Orange - Fulda, Field-Marshal Mol- 
lendorf, and General Gawert, the 
two latter wounded, had taken re- 
fuge at Erfurth, a town capable of 
some defence, and containing, along 
with the unwounded stragglers, about 
8000 men capable of bearing arms. 
On the 15th Marshal Ney appeared 
before the walls, and though he had 
not a single piece of battering artil- 
lery in his train, the place already 
capitulated the same night, the troops 
not only giving up the town, but 
laying down their arms and sur- 
rendering themselves prisoners of 
war, without obtaining, even by their 
hasty submission, better terms than 
would have been granted had an 
open breach already been effected in 
the rampart. This fearful derelic- 
tion from honour and duty, offering 
so fatal an example at the moment, 
was rendered doubly dangerous from 
the circumstance that a prince, closely 
allied to the royal family, seemed to 
sanction the transaction by his pre- 
sence. On one side a_ victorious 
corps was thus set at liberty to join 
the pursuit of the defeated army, 
while, on the other, fresh disasters 
were overwhelming one of its few 
unbroken divisions. Prince Eugene 
of Wirtemberg had arrived at Halle 
with thirteen battalions of infantry 
and twenty squadrons of cavalry, 
intended to cover Dresden, when the 
news of the defeat of Jena reached 
him ; but receiving no instructions, 
and wishing to cover the retreat of 
some magazines, he allowed himself 
to be drawn into an action with 
the whole of Bernadotte’s corps, and 
not only suffered a loss of 4000 
men, but brought a heavy calamity 
on the unfortunate town of Halle, 
in which the battle was fought. 
These new victories enabled all 
the French corps to join in the pur- 
suit of the retiring Prussians; but 
the latter, though pressed, reached 
re age without experiencing any 
further disaster. Prince Hohenloe, 
who had succeeded the Duke of 
Brunswick in command of the army, 
assembled here, besides the 22,000 
men composing the garrison, 50,000 
men, and 100 pieces of artillery. 
This shews that, by battle, straggling, 
and desertion, a loss of 40,000 had 
been sustained since the commence- 
ment of hostilities: it was a great 
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diminution of numerical strength, no 
doubt, but not enough to ruin an 
empire, had not the whole morel 
strength of the army been crushed 
by the same blow,—had not the 
hearts and hands of so many com- 
manders been paralysed, their very 
intellects confounded, by one single 
defeat. In men of high moral cou- 
rage and character, accumulating dan- 
gers call forth increased —_ and 
resources; and while multitudes of 
ordinary individuals sink beneath the 
first pressure of unexpected disasters, 
the stout of heart rise high above 
the darkness of surrounding storm, 
even as the gallant bark that braves 
the gale is borne aloft by the very 
wave that threatens its destruction. 
It is afflicting to relate, however, 
that among the many Prussian com- 
manders who appeared on the scene 
during this short campaign, among 
so many men of personal honour, 
valour, and ability, there was but 
one who rose above all difficulties, 
whose courage rose in “ danger stern 
and wild,” and shone a beacon of 
light, amid the universal darkness 
that seemed to have settled over the 
suffering land. 

At Magdeburg every thing was in 
confusion, and the governor, General 
Kleist, so far lost ail possession, as to 
declare that he had no provisions 
for the troops; and though the 
country is the most fertile in all 
Germany, he added that no forage 
could be collected in the neighbour- 
hood, as had been previously ordered 
by the prince! No one thought of 
examining into the accuracy of these 
extraordinary statements; and the 
generals —forgetting the essential 
services which the gallant defence of 
Mantua had rendered the Austrian 
monarchy during the campaign of 
1796, forgetting that an army of 
70,000 men in possession of a fortress 
commanding both banks ofa river of 
such magnitude as the Elbe, is equal 
to 100,000 under any other circum- 
stances —resolved, without further 
inquiry, to hurry on towards the 

er, thus undertaking with troops, 
who for so many days had been ex- 
posed to constant want and fatigue, 
a new forced march of 160 miles, 
during which they were certain to be 
harassed, if not intercepted, by the 
enemy. 


Bliicher commanded the rear- 
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guard, com of 10,000 men, 
mostly cavalry; but from the very 
first, misfortune attended the pro- 
gress of the corps. So dreadfully 
improvident had been all the Prus- 
sian measures, that the bridges over 
the Elbe were not destroyed, nor 
had any steps been taken to defend 
the passage of the river. ‘The con- 
sequence was that the French crossed 
the stream at Dessau and Witten- 
burg, and, by marching on the chord 
of the arch which ihe Prussians had 
to follow, came on the right flank of 
the retiring troops. General Schim- 
melpenninck, who, with twenty-five 
squadrons, flanked the right of the 
line of march, was attacked and his 
troops entirely dispersed. Fatigue 
was rapidly diminishing the num- 
bers, discipline had nearly vanished, 
and the most important orders re- 
mained unexecuted; frequent com- 
bats also had to be sustained—on 
one occasion even for the night’s 
quarters intended to be occupied; 
but ground was still gained, and, on 
the morning of the 28th of October 
the main body reached Prentzlau, a 
small provincial town, situated at the 
northern extremity of a large inland 
lake, termed the Ucker-see, within 
two marches of Stettin, a fortress of 
strength commanding the pan of 
the Oder. Murat’s French cavalry 
were soon upon the fugitives, but 
without infantry they could effect 
little ; and the Prussians were here 
receiving provisions, when an aid- 
de-camp of Marshal Lannes came in 
with a flag of truce and summoned 
them to surrender, stating at the 
same time that the Marquis de 
Lucchessini wasin the vicinity. Prince 
Hohenloe refused to surrender; but 
as the king had directed him to at- 
tend to any communication he might 
receive from the minister who had 
been deputed to Napoleon's head- 
quarters with proposals of peace, he 
made Colonel Massenbach accompany 
the French officer, ostensibly for the 
urpose of receiving directions from 
succhessini, but, above all, to observe 
the strength and position of the 
French forces. Massenbach returned 
in about an hour, reported that he 
had spoken to Marshal Lannes on 
the eastern shore of the Ucker Lake, 
where he had already seen French 
tirailleurs, who were thus close on 
the flank of the Prussian line of re- 
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treat, and nearer to Stettin than 
they were themselves. It occurred 
neither to Massenbach—who, owing 
to a wound received in the battle, 
had for some time been in a high 
state of fever—nor to Prince Hohen- 
loe, bold and able as he was, that 
part of this statement was impossible, 
as to reach the eastern shore of the 
lake, he must, besides holding his 
interview with Marshal ean 
rode at least thirty miles during the 
single hour of his absence! As the 
situation of the troops now seemed 
desperate, the prince assembled the 
officers, told them how matters stood, 
and wished to know if any one could 
offer good counsel or advice. All 
were mute, when the commanding 
officer of artillery stepped forward 
in regular parade style, and, drop- 
ping his sword, declared that his 
ammunition was nearly expended, as 
he had only four rounds per gun 
remaining. As “madness ruled the 
hour,” this assertion also passed un- 
challenged, for the ammunition had 
been replenished at Magdeburg, and 
a few shots only fired since the troops 
left that fortress; but misfortune had 
not only crushed all energy, it had 
extinguished all power of intellect in 
brave and otherwise able men. 
There now seemed no alternative 
but to accept the proposed capitu- 
lation, and 10,000 disciplined soldiers, 
with sixty pieces of artillery, laid 
down their arms in open field, and 
surrendered themselves prisoners-of- 
war to a mere force of cavalry; for, 
as it afterwards appeared, no French 
infantry were within many hours’ 
march of the line of retreat. Gene- 
ral Schwerin, commanding a flanking 
corps of the army, consisting of five 
battalions and thirty squadrons, be- 
haved in a manner still more extra- 
ordinary. At Passewalk he heard of 
the catastrophe of Prentzlau, and 
though it was at first resolved to 
push on towards Stettin, even this 
degree of resolution failed during 
the night, and patroles were actually 
sent out to discover an enemy willing 
to grant them a capitulation! And 
when, at last, these noble scouts 
found the desired adversaries, 4000 
men, with eight guns, surrendered to 
two regiments of light cavalry! 
General Bela, commanding an- 
other detachment of the prince's 
army, and escorting the military 
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chest, finding himself cut off from 
Stettin, sought refuge at Anklam, 
where he embarked the treasure, and 
sent it away in safety; but, being 
attacked by a small French force, 
under General Becker, he also sub- 
mitted with his troops, who could 
easily have held their post against 
the few feeble assailants. General 
Becker, enraged at finding that the 
money had esca him, actually 
forced his wretched prisoners to 
make up among them a sum of 1500 
dollars, which he accepted as an 
atoning present, and at the sight of 
which his “fury did abate.” It was 
by dishonourable conduct of this 
kind, almost revolting to relate, that 
French officers so frequently tar- 
nished the lustre of the many bril- 
liant feats of arms achieved by their 
troops. 

Bliicher was now left alone in the 
field, and trying, indeed, were the 
circumstances under which this iron- 
hearted soldier was destined to make 
his first appearance as an independent 
commander. He was a day’s march 
behind Prince Hohenloe’s corps when 
the news of the capitulation of 
Prentzlau reached him, and as it was 
now impossible to gain the Oder, he 
immediately collected as many of the 
detached divisions of the army as he 
could call together, and, having as- 
sembled about 20,000 men, tried to 
reach the Elbe, with a view of join- 
ing the Prussian troops still remain- 
ing in Hanover. He made various 
marches and countermarches, fought 
several severe actions; but hemmed 
in, at last, by Soult, Bernadotte, and 
Murat, he threw himself into Lubeck. 

The city retained some remnants 
of old ramparts, behind which it was 
supposed that a stand might be made ; 
but though duty was bravely done 
by the defenders, Fortune here also 
forsook the Prussian cause. On the 
6th of November, Bernadotte at- 
tacked the Burg gate, which was 
carried after a severe struggle; the 
troops rushing in gave admittance to 
Soult’s division on the other side, 
and thus in possession of the gates, 
their whole force poured into the 
devoted city. The combat was long 
and fierce, Bliicher himself repeatedly 
charged the advancing foes at the 
head of the cavalry, and on many 

ints the French were driven back ; 

ut their superiority was too great, 
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and the Prussians, having fought 
from street to street and to post, 
were at last forced to abandon the 
city, with a loss, besides killed and 
wounded, of 4000 prisoners and sixty 
pieces of artillery. Nor did disaster 
end here. News arriving that the 
redoubts of Travmiinde were in pos- 
session of the French, that all fur- 
ther retreat was thus cut off; and 
the troops being besides totally des- 
titute of shoes, provisions, and am- 
munition, the iron will of Bliicher 
was forced to bend, and on the 7th 
of November, his corps also sur- 
rendered at Ratkan, on the terms 
granted to the troops of Prince Ho- 
henloe. Even at the last moment 
difficulties threaten to break off the 
negotiation. The Prussian general 
insisted on stating in the capitulation 
the causes which forced him to sub- 
mit ; Prince Murat declared that this 
was altogether unusual, and there- 
fore inadmissible ; the other declared 
that no power on earth should make 
him sign a capitulation without ex- 
plaining the causes which rendered 
it necessary. The chiet of the French 
staff having suggested that General 
Bliicher could make any remark he 
— when signing his name, the 
atter expressed himself satisfied ; 
and adding to the usual form of the 
deed, “ I capitulate because the troops 
are destitute of shoes, provisions, and 
ammunition,” signed it accordingly. 

We cannot stop here to give any 
account of the atrocities committed 
by the French troops in Lubeck, 
which for three days was placed at 
their entire disposal. The frightful 
details could only be believed on 
French authority, and we therefore 
refer the reader to Villiers’ account : 
it will shew what Napoleon’s troops 
were capable of, even at the height 
of their fame. 

The number of men who surren- 
dered at Ratkan did not much ex- 
ceed 8000: they were the last com- 
pact corps of the Prussian army, so 
long the admiration of Europe. 
Twenty-five days had sufficed for its 
destruction ; a few scattered detach - 
ments only had reached the Oder. 
All the rest had fallen, or passed be- 
neath the Caudine forks. 

And now followed a train of dis- 
asters—the result of weakness, cow- 
ardice, and imbecility — such as no 
history has recorded, and no time 
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ever witnessed. Strong fortresses, 
furnished with ample garrisons, and 
supplied with all the necessaries of 
war, surrendered at the first sum- 
mons of the enemy ; men trained in 
Honour’s school, grown grey in arms 
and in the faithful discharge of duty, 
forgot, amid the storm of misfortune, 
all that rank, patriotism, loyalty, and 
profession, imposed upon them ; and 
at the very moment when the 
should have nailed their country’s 
flag to the mast, upheld to the last 
the sinking fortunes of the state and 
gone down, if need were, with its un- 
tarnished colours streaming in the 
breeze, they bent like cravens to the 
hand of oppression, and fell prostrate 
to the earth at the first sound of 
hostile trumpets. Language wants 
terms fully to reprobate such fright- 
ful ignominy, and the heart of man 
wants the expansive power to swell 
out to the degree of indignation 
which the recital of such conduct 
calls forth. Stettin, commanding 
the passage of the Oder, surrendered 
to some squadrons of light cavalry ; 
Custrin, inaccessible amid the marshes 
of the same river, submitted at the 
approach of a single French regi- 
ment, and, like Venice, sent the 
boats necessary to bring over the 
conquerors! Spandau and Nein- 
burg opened their gates on the first 
summons; Hamlen, called the Gib- 
raltar of Germany, and garrisoned 
with 8000 men, did not fire a shot; 
and Magdeburg, the pride of the 
Prussian monarchy, commandin 
both banks of the Elbe, and defend 
by 22,000 men, yielded without a 
shadow of resistance to Marshal Ney’s 
corps, which had not a single batter- 
ing gun in its train! 

it is now well understood that the 
catastrophe of Prentzlau tended in a 
great measure to produce these over- 
whelming disasters. Report had 
magnified that fatal event into a total 
surrender of the whole Prussian 
army, and weak men yielded too 
readily to the suggestions of timidity, 
when it whispered the fatal tale, so 
often told during these wars, “that 
all was lost; that further resistance 
was vain, and would only occasion 
needless ruin and bloodshed.” 

The closely balanced fortunes of 
the next campaign prove how crimi- 
nal were the consequences of such 
speculations, and the fate of these 
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Prussian commanders holds out a 
memorable lesson to military men, 
warning them never to allow poli- 
tical conjectures to influence their 
rofessional conduct, or to lead them 
rom the clear path of honour which 
its duties prescribe. It was uni- 
versally asserted, and long believed, 
that the unfortunate commanders of 
these fortresses had been bribed, and 
that French gold had made them 
traitors to their sovereign ; and the 
absence of all intelligible motives for 
their craven submission seemed to 
justify the opinion. It is now cer- 
tain, however, that in no instance 
was there the slightest foundation for 
such suspicion. ‘The officers were, no 
doubt, guilty of treachery,—they be- 
trayed the hones intrusted to them ; 
but their treachery was entirely gra- 
tuitous : endless infamy and the re- 
proaches of their country were the 
only rewards of their baseness. 

While these events were in pro- 
gress, Napoleon was marching to- 
wards Berlin. On ing through 
Potsdam, he visited the vault in 
which repose the ashes of Frederick 
II. On the coffin lay the sword and 
sash of the victorious monarch, and 
around it were ranged the colours 
borne by his guards during the Seven 
Years’ War. These time-honoured 
memorials of departed greatness were 
now seized, and sent to Paris as tro- 
phies of conquest. They were de- 
posited in the Hotel of the Invalides, 
beneath the dome of which a sword, 
believed to be that of the victor of 
Rasbach, was long suspended. In 
this, however, the spoilers were de- 
ceived: an attendant substituted for 
the plain infantry regulation sword, 
always worn by the king, a far more 
splendid weapon, presented by the 
Emperor of Russia to his successor ; 
and Frederick’s sword, at least, was 
preserved to the country which his 
spirit seemed for a time to have for- 
saken. 

The fall of Prussia—a monarchy 
which, unlike other great states, had 
little but the power of its army to 
depend upon—allowed Napoleon to 
give full scope to the arrogant and 
overbearing disposition for which he 
was distinguished. At Vienna, and 
even after the battle of Austerlitz, 
his situation was still too precarious 
to admit of his indulging in his na- 
tural propensity to insult and tyran- 

F 
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nise over the vanquished: it might 
be dangerous to drive the Austrians 
to extremity ; but the Prussian army 
once dispersed, all power of resistance 
was gone, and the nation might, he 
thought, be trampled upon with im- 
punity. The truly great are never 
so generous and forgiving as after 
victory and success, because power 
enables them to give the rein to all 
the nobler feelings of the heart: 
with the low and the base of mind 
the reverse is the case. In their 
hands power removes the shackles 
that restrained vulgar insolence, and, 
freed from all trammels, they na- 
turally give way to the meaner feel- 
ings by which they are swayed. 
Napoleon, at Berlin, did not neglect 
the opportunity thus offered him. 
A contribution of 159,000,000 francs, 
more than 6,000,000/. sterling, was 
imposed upon the conquered pro- 
vinces—poor and thinly - peopled 
countries—the French paymaster- 
general having only, as Bignon as- 
sures us with triumph, brought 


24,000 frances, less than 1000/. ster- 
ling, across the Rhine, thus shewing 
a how the war was to be sup- 


port 
The license allowed the French 
troops exceeded all former example. 
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Supplies were levied with unyielding 
rigour, the galleries of Siieee and 
Berlin were robbed of their best pic- 
tures and statues, and the people 
every where treated with the most 
studied contempt : it seemed as if the 
very soldiers shared in their sove- 
reign’s hatred of the Prussian name, 
and neglected no opportunity to op- 
press the vanquished. Even in his 
conversation, Napoleon heaped in- 
sults not only on the nation with 
which he had so long been in alliance, 
but upon individuals with whom he 
conversed. At the very first au- 
dience given to the foreign ministers 
residing at Berlin, and to the most 
distinguished inhabitants of the city, 
he declared that he would yet “ re- 
duce the Prussian nobility so low as 
to force them to beg their bread ;”* 
and it must be confessed that he 
stopped but little short of the in- 
tended mark. At Vienna Napoleon 
had expressed his anxiety not to 
weaken the allegiance due by the 
people to their sovereign; at Berlin, 
on the contrary, he made the Prussian 


authorities take an oath of obedience 


to himself, which left it very doubt- 
ful whether the monarchy would 
ever be re-established. 


MAJOR-GENERAL BROTHERTON AND COLONEL BRERETON. 


Ir has given us sincere concern to find that, though an error of the press at 
which no one who is conversant with the working of a magazine will be sur- 
prised, the name of the gallant officer now commanding the northern district 
should have been substituted in a paper on Military Education, in our last 
Number, for that of a gentleman long since gone to his account. 

We only wish that to General Brotherton, and not to poor Colonel Brere- 
ton, the peace of Bristol in 1832 had been intrusted. In this case, we 
venture to say that there would have been no conflagration and very little 
riot. However, let us hasten to correct our unintentional blunder. 

_Colonel Brereton was the officer whose name we wrote, though our 
printer did wrong to another. General Brotherton, we are happy to say, is 
alive and merry, and long may he so continue, wearing the laurels which he 
won in many fields, and ready to win more should the occasion offer ! 


alates eter ete eerie, 


* Bignon. 
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BROUGHAM’S MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE.* 


Tuere is an incorrigible versatility 
about Lord Brougham. Finding the 
dull, decorous debates of the English 
Lords an insufficient excitement, he 
hies him off to the French Institute, 
where, in 


“ French of Stratford atte Bow, 
For French of Paris is to him unknowe,” 


he restores the European balance, 
settles the true history of the Syrian 
campaign, interrupts the bore Charles 
Dupin a dozen times in as many mi- 
nutes, and having taught Arago 
astronomy, Cordier mining, Civiale 
the manner of handling a catheter, 
he winds up the portion of the 
afternoon which remains to him 
before dinner by setting Lord 
Palmerston right with French po- 
liticians, French ministers, and last, 
though not least, with the “ Lord” 
Harry’s own illustrious and in- 
timate friend the King of the 
French—Louis Philippe. Are these 
all this mighty man’s Shae in one 
solid day, in which “panting time 
toils after him in vain?” By no 
means. He tutoyers Molé of an 
evening, helps him to point a sar- 
casm against Alfred de Vigny, tells 
him he will make the name of the 
President Molé and his descendant 
better known in England; and within 
an hour after is proclaiming to the 
severe Guizot himself that the Hu- 
guenot minister of foreign affairs is 
the most learned man in France, and 
that, as a statesman and a writer, 
there is but one man in Europe to 
compare with him. Who that man 
is we all know, though the Lord of 
Vaux pronounces not his name. 

Lord Brougham’s labours end not 
here. Before he retires to recruit 
himself with a small modicum of 
rest, he must see Dupin ainé, condole 
with him on the loss of his brother 
Philip, and promise to write that 
brother's eulogy the moment he 
lands on the white cliffs of Albion. 

Behold the ex-chancellor fairly 
landed within the harbour of Folke- 
stone, pied-d-terre. He finds every 


Cinque port within the country re- 
sonant with the fame of the Lives of 
the Chancellors, written by his old 
opponent “plain John,” who had 
been for the space of eighteen days 
chancellor in Ireland. This is too 
much for learned human flesh and 
blood to bear. Not only must the 
Lord of Vaux wag his loquacious 
tongue, but he must also wield his 
prolific pen, and against the three vol- 
umes of the Lives of the Chancel- 
lors he flings down into the literary 
market one volume (the 2d) of the 
Lives of Men of Letters and Science, 
which in specific heaviness certainly 
fairly outweighs the three volumes 
of his brother Scot. We say brother 
Scot, because Lord Brougham, though 
a borderer by birth, is yet by educa- 
tion, by adoption, by tone of thought 
and feeling, eminently and entirely 
north British. 

In delivering to the world this 
second volume of the lives of philo- 
sophers, Lord Brougham deems it 
his duty to acknowledge with “ much 
thankfulness” the favour with which 
the former volume was received. 
Favour! Favour where? favour 
when? This is really as bad as 
Joseph Ady referring to Lord 
Brougham’s canny countryman Peter 
Laurie for a character, when the 
cunning Quaker knows perfectly well 
that the city knight deems him an 
arrant impostorand cheat. The refer- 
ence shall serve Brougham as little as 
Ady. We profess to be somewhat 
familiar with contemporary criticism, 
and, if our memory serves us rightly, 
newspapers, reviews, and magazines 
—the Morning Chronicle, the Quar- 
terly, and Reeina—all alike con- 
demned the first volume of the Lives 
of Philosophers and Men of Letters. 
A small measure of praise was cer- 
tainty, and deservedly, doled out to 
the life of Robertson in the Exami- 
ner; but, in speaking of the other 
lives in the book, it was plain that 
the generally ingenious writer,treated 
of matters with which he was not 
familiar. As to the lives of Voltaire 


* Lives of Men of Letters and Science who Flourished in the Time of George III. 
By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., Member of the National Institute of France, 


and of the Royal Academy of Naples. 


London, Colburn, 1846. 
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and Rousseau there was and is but 
one opinion in England and France 
—that they are preposterous and 
unhappy failures. ‘There are six 
lives in the present volume,—1. John- 
son; 2. Adam Smith; 3. Lavoisier ; 
4. Gibbon; 5. Sir Joseph Banks ; 
and 6. D'’Alembert. We confess it 
does seem to us one of the rashest of 
literary enterprises, to undertake 
in the month of May, in the year 
of our Lord 1846, the biogra- 
phies of men in every respect so 
well known. There are but two 
considerations which could justify 
such a piece of literary impertinence, 
not to say impudence. The one an 
intimate friendship or personal fami- 
liarity with such men ; the other, the 
having discovered fresh materials 
which had never been published. 
Now of the six eminent individuals 
of whom Lord Brougham would be- 
come the biographer, five of them he 
never saw, and with the sixth (Sir 
Joseph Banks) his intercourse must 
have been slight and casual. In his 
lordship’s own account of his family 
in the Rica he makes the year of 
his birth 1779; but, admitting that 
he was born in 1777, as a Scotch 
friend who has known him for fifty- 
nine years contends, he could have 
no acquaintance with Johnson, who 
died in 1784, when he was in his fifth 
ear, according to his own account. 
one with Smith, who died in 1790, 
when he was eleven years old; none 
with Gibbon, who died in London 
in 1794, when he was fifteen; none 
with Lavoisier, who was guillotined 
in Paris in the same year; and none 
with D’Alembert, who died in 1783, 
when his lordship had attained the 
respectable age of four. With Sir 
Joseph Banks the ex-chancellor cer- 
tainly might have had some acquaint- 
ance, for the baronet lived till the 
year 1820, a period when the name 
of Brougham was distinguished in 
the annals of party, and when it was 
not unknown either on the northern 
circuit or in Westminster Hall. But 
there are but forty-five pages out of 
516 in the book before us dedicated to 
the president of the Royal Society. 
If his lordship has no plea of per- 
sonal knowledge to offer, as little can 
he justify himself on the score of 
having discovered fresh materials 
which had never been published. 
We have looked through this volume 
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of his with no unkind or hypercriti- 
cal spirit, and we have been unable 
to discover a single new fact or an 
anecdote which has not been over 
and over again published. 

The materials for writing or com- 
piling a life of Johnson are indeed 
most abundant ; but what need have 
we of any further life than the bio- 
graphy of Boswell—the credulous, 
gossiping, good-humoured, copious, 
and correct chronicler and reporter 
of all the sayings and doings of that 
literary idol, whom he held “above 
all Greek—above all Roman fame ?” 
The anecdotes and sayings of John- 
son, his personal peculiarities and 
demeanour, are in Boswell faith- 
fully and fully noted down; and 
now that Mr. Croker has added 
notes and illustrations from thirty- 
three distinct sources, and a volume 
has been published to match, en- 
titled Johnsonia, gathered from 
nearly a hundred different publica- 
tions, the elaborate effort of Lord 
Brougham’s seems the less necessary. 
Within the last three years his lord- 
ship must have known (for he quotes 
from the book) that Madame D’Ar- 
blay, in her diaries, correspondence, 
and autobiography, has afforded us 
important additions to the abundant 
stores already in hand. So that; in 
truth, as to fact, and anecdote, and 

rsonal history, we have nothing 
eft to wish for. A light is thrown 
on the habits and effects of a 
court life in Madame D’Arblay’s 
pases, which is exceedingly welcome. 
rd B. remarks on the dreadful 
prostration of the understanding 
which may be seen to arise among 
the subordinate figures of the courtly 
group, yet he takes care to tell us 
that his own experience and observa- 
tion of many years passed in near 
connexion with our court leads him 
to conclude that the portrait of 
Madame D’Arblay is not a univer- 
sally resembling picture. What 
Lord B.’s experience of a court 
life was we are at a loss to divine. 
We are aware that in 1827, when 
there was an approximation between 
Canning and the Whigs, he did his 
best, through the mediation of Sir 
William Knighton, to render himself 
acceptable to George IV.; but the 
great statesman having died in Au- 

ust 1827, and the prospects of the 
Vhigs being in consequence clouded, 
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his note altogether changed. This 
we know may be denied by a man 
who puts forth in a preface that his 
Lives of Philosophers have been re- 
ceived with favour. But, to put an 


“‘T have abstained,” says Lord B., 
“from being mentioned a founder of the 
Useful Knowledge Society, because, 
from the place | hold in parliament, 
it might give the whole a party air. 
For the same reason, you have no oc- 
casion to drop the least hint, should 
you ever have an opportunity of turn- 
ing his majesty’s attention towards it, 
that 1 have any thing to do with it. 
But I see no reason why one of the cle- 
verest, and quickest, and most accomplished 
men in the country, merely because he is at 
the head of it, should not look at our 
works, which he would comprehend and 
relish | am sure as thoroughly as any one 
in his dominions,” &c.—Letter to Sir W. 
Knighton, York, April 4th, 1827. 


Of the court of George IV. Lord 
B. knew nothing; of the court 
of William IV. he had four years’ 
experience, and rewarded his master 
and sovereign, to whom he boasted 
at a public meeting in Scotland 
“he would write that very night,” 
by the memorable words, “The 
queen has done it all.” Ofthe court 
of our beloved sovereign now reign- 
ing (and long may she reign!) he 
knows nothing, and we take upon 
ourselves to prophesy never will 
know any thing more than he knows 
at present, notwithstanding the effort 
he is reported to have made to read 
the first proof-sheets of the Histoire 
du Consulat et de 1 Empire to her 
most gracious majesty. Why, then, 
should the man plume himself on 
many years’ experience of court 
life? His whole experience was 
from 1830 to 1834, and we believe 
it is a notorious fact that during that 

riod the monarch saw as little of 

is chancellor as possible. Apart, 
however, from this parade of know- 
ledge of courts, to which the ex- 
chancellor has no pretension what- 
ever, there is nothing to find fault 
with in the following general re- 
marks. They are candid and they 
are dispassionate. That they might 
be expressed in racier and more 
idiomatic English, and with much 
less of circumlocution, all will al- 
low; but we have before remarked 
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end to all argument, we shall here 
uote chapter and verse, én extenso— 
the letter to Knighton in April 1827, 
and the Brougham article in the 
Edinburgh Review for 1828 :— - 


“Our Louis (Geo. IV.), notwith- 
standing the lessons of Juckson and the 
fellowship of Thurlow and Sheridan, was 
a man of very uncultivated mind, igno- 
rant of all but the passages of history 
which most princes read, with some superfi- 
cial knowledge of the deud languages, 
which he had imperfectly learnt and scan- 
tily retained, considerable musical skill, 
great facility of modern tongues, and no 
idea whatever of the rudiments of any 
science, natural or moral, unless the very 
imperfect notions of the structure of go- 
vernments, picked up in conversation, or 
studied in newspapers, can be reckoned 
any exception to the universal blank.” —Art. 
** Abuses of the Press,” Edinburgh Review 
Sor April 1828, p. 6. 


that Lord B. is diffuse to tedious- 
ness, and his habits as a speaker, 
both forensic and parliamentary, 
have enforced a custom of repetition, 
which, however necessary orally, is 
very odious in a writer. We are by 
no means sure, indeed, that this may 
not in each separate biography have 
been spoken ore tenus to some favou- 
rite amanuensis. 

The following is the passage to 
which we allude :— 


‘* In estimating the merits of Johnson, 
prejudices of a very powerful nature 
have too generally operated unfavourably 
to the cause of truth. The strongly 
marked features of his mind were dis- 
cernible in the vehemence of his opinions 
both on political and religious subjects; 
he was a high Tory and a high Church- 
man in all controversies respecting the 
state ; he was under the habitual influ- 
ence of his religious impressions, and 
leant decidedly in favour of the system 
established and protected by law. He 
treated those whose opinions had an op- 
posite inclination with tolerance and no 
courtesy ; and hence, while these under- 
valued bis talents and his acquirements, 
those with whom he so cordially agreed 
were apt to overrate both.” 


After these general and just re- 
marks Lord Brougham alludes to the 
hypochondria which fixed on Johnson 
in 1729, in his twentieth year. This 
unhappy malady seems to have seized 
him with such irritation and fretful- 
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ness, such dejection and gloom, that 
he described his existence as a mi- 
sery. What haunted him was the 
dread of insanity. He never believed 
himself actually deranged, nor in- 
deed was his judgment ever clouded, 
nor did his imagination ever acquire 
any greater power over his reason 
than to fill him with fearful appre- 
hensions. But he never hesitated to 
call his disease by the name of mad- 
ness, though he only meant to ex- 
press that it was a morbid affection. 

Of the early life of Johnson 
Lord B. tells us nothing that has 
not been told fifty times before. In 
alluding to his marriage, however, 
with Mrs. Porter he proves his un- 
fitness for the office of biographer 
by a want of exactness. We are 
told she brought him a few hundred 
pounds’ fortune; but, if the fact be 
worth mentioning at all, it is worth 
mentioning correctly. Three of 
Johnson's biographers have already 
mentioned that the sum was 800/., 
and it was with this money that he 
was enabled to open an academy at 
Edial near Lichfield. 

In estimating the miseries of a 
literary life Lord B. is equally 
happy and exact, and he more skil- 
fully than any other biographer of 
Johnson shews how these miseries 
were enhanced by the far worse suf- 
fering from his constitutional com- 
plaint weighing down the spirits and 
faculties of him whose mental labour 
was to contribute to the supply of 
his bodily wants. It was the pecu- 
liar operation of Johnson’s disease 
to render all exertion painful in the 
extreme, to make the mind recoil 
from it, and to render the intellectual 
powers both torpid and sluggish. 
The exertion, no doubt, was the best 
medicine for the disease; but what 
merit does not Johnson deserve for 
shaking off the lethargy which 
seized upon his active powers, ren- 
dering the exertions of his will pain- 
ful and difficult? We agree with 
Lord B. in thinking that it is 
much to be lamented that no one 
examined Dr. J. more minute- 
ly respecting his complaint. He 
never shewed any disposition to con- 
ceal the particulars of it. Lord 
Brougham remarks, and we believe 
the remark is new, “The sad expe- 
rience which he had of its effects ap- 
pears frequently to have been in his 
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thoughts when writing, and it can, I 
conceive, be more particularly traced 
in the account of Collins, whose 
disease became so greatly aggra- 
vated that he was placed under re- 
straint” To this Lord B. appends a 
reference, “See Lives of Poets, 
Vol. IV.,” whereas Collins’ life is 
found in Vol. IIL of that work. 
This arises from that general care- 
lessness and want of exactness of 
which we have had before occasion 
to complain. 

We are, however, grateful to the 
noble lord, independently of these re- 
marks, for having called public at- 
tention in this life to all the evils in- 
cident to a complete dependence on 
literary labour. Of these the prin- 
cipal, no doubt, is there being no 
steady demand for the productions of 
the pen. The author, by profession, 
is therefore perpetually obliged to 
find out subjects on which he may 
be employed and to entice employ- 
ers. Thus, as Lord B. well remarks, 
unlike most other labourers, stimu- 
lating the demand as well as fur- 
nishing the supply. 

The account of Johnson's literary 
labours on his arrival in the me- 
tropolis is in the main correct. It 
is distinguished by shrewdness and 
discrimination. During the years 
1740, 1741, and 1742, he carried 
on the Parliamentary Debates in 
the Gentleman's Maguzine alone and 
unassisted, obtaining only such help 
or hints as he could pick up from 
frequenting a cation haunt in the 
neighbourhood of the two houses, 
and from original communications 
made by the speakers themselves. 


“The style of the whole,” Lord B. re- 
marks, ‘is plainly Johnson’s own ; and so 
was by far the greater part of the matter. 
The supposed speech of Lord Chatham in 
answer to Horatio Walpole’s attack on 
his youth is entirely Johnson's, as every 
reader must perceive, and as he never 
affected to deny.” 


The critics of that day had the 
simplicity to praise Johnson for the 
success with which he had exhibited 
the manner of each particular speaker, 
yet there was no manner exhibited in 
any of the speeches, except one, and 
that the peculiar manner of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Over the midnight revels and 
roamings of Johnson in company 
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with Savage, the peer passes in 
declamatory and sesquipedalian sen- 
tences, in which he dwells on the 
great lexicographer’s wanderings with 
some severity, concluding thus :— 


‘Surely we may be permitted to mar- 
vel at the intolerance with which the 
defects of others were during the rest of 
his days ever beheld by him as if he 
was making compensation for his own 
conduct by want of charity to his neigh. 
bours.” 


Immediately after this remark 
Lord B., who is a very indif- 
ferent story-teller on paper, though 
anexcellent raconteur viva voce, spoils 
an excellent story told by Miss Rey- 
nolds, of how Johnson, to use his 
own phrase, had downed Miss Cotte- 
rell by passing for a working-man 
before a duchess (the Duchess of 
Argyle probably), saying to Sir 
Joshua, “ How much he thought they 
could earn in a week if they wrought 
their utmost?” Now wrought is an 
ugly, inelegant Scotch word, which 
never came out of the corner of 
Johnson’s Saxon mouth. The phrase 
of Johnson was, “ I wonder which of 
us two could get most money at his 
trade were he to work hard at it 
from morn to night?” It is recorded 
either of Hume or Lord Loughbo- 
rough, by Lord B. in the previous 
series of these Lives, that as he grew 
older he spoke and wrote more Scot- 
ticisms and with a stronger Scotch 
accent, and it may be as truly re- 
marked of the ex-chancellor himself. 
Lord B. states that Johnson re- 
ceived fifteen guineas for the Vanity 
of Human Wishes, 15751. for the 
Dictionary ; but we wish he had 
gone on to state how much he had 
received for his other works, as for 
instance, 51. 5s. for the translation of 
Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 101. for 
London, 1001. for Rassclas, with 251. 
for the second edition, for the Lives 
of the Poets 200 guineas, and after- 
wards 1002. All this, and much 
more, might have been stated by the 
exercise of a little patient industry 
had Lord B. ew the publi- 
cation of his work a little longer, 
or taken a little more pains; but as 
the delay of the Corn-bill in the 
Commons afforded him no opportu- 
nity of speaking, and as “plain 
John,” the ex-Irish chancellor, had 
already launched his book it was ne- 
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cessary that the ex-English should 
also be spoken of as an author in 
the same session. 

From 1765 to 1781 Johnson was a 
frequent, indeed a most constant 
guest at Streatham, the house of Mr. 
Thrale. Loving the comforts of 
life, he had here the constant enjoy- 
ment of its luxuries, an enjoyment 
that continued till the death of the 
master of the house. 


“The second marriage of Mrs. Thrale 
with an Italian teacher,” says Lord 
B. (which would lead to the inference 
that Piozzi was a teacher of the lan- 
guage, and not of the music of his 
country), ‘‘ cut Johnson to the heart, and 
was resented by himself and all his 
friends as an act of self-degradation that 
deservedly put Mrs. Thrale out of the 
pale of society. Her fate, her fall, her 
sad lot, the pity of friends and exulta- 
tion of foes, are the terms applied to the 
widow of a wealtby brewer, son of a 
common porter, because she had lowered 
herself to contract a second marriage with 
a well-educated gentleman, whose cir- 
cumstances led him to gain an honest 
subsistence by teaching the finest music 
in the wold.” 


This is a manly and sensible ob- 
servation. We have always our- 
selves considered that Johnson’s 
indignation at this marriage arose 
from disappointment, and that he 
looked to the charming widow him- 
self with gomething more than Pla- 
tonic affection. ‘This was also the 
view taken so long back as 1784 by 
Anna Seward, who says that “his 
last and long-enduring passion for 
Mrs. Thrale was composed of cup- 
board love, Platonic love, and vanity 
tickled and gratified.” It is a view 
strengthened, too, by Johnson's per- 
petual abuse of Piozzi as an ugly 
dog without particular skill in his 
profession. Now Piozzi wasa hand- 
some man, in middle life, with pleas- 
ing and unaffected manners, and 
eminent skill in his profession. 
Though his voice was neither power- 
ful nor of the finest tone, he is re- 
ported to have sang with exquisite 
grace and expression; and we know 
that he made the lady an excellent 
husband. That she might have mar- 
ried a man of higher rank and greater 
worldly consequence we will not 
deny; but in contracting such a 
marriage, or in allying herself with 
Johnson, she ran a greater risk of 
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shipwrecking her happiness. As to 
the illiberal sneer about a music- 
master and suchlike trash, we are 
glad to see that the peer discoun- 
tenances it; indeed, we may say 
triumphantly demolishes it. 

Lord B. truly remarks that, 
with all his powers of conversa- 
tion and all his willingness to mix 
with the world, Johnson never was 
received in the select circles of dis- 
tinguished persons. He goes on to 
remark that no better proof can be 
iven of the great change which a 
ew years has effected in the social 
intercourse of London, and of the 
great contrast which has always been 
exhibited in that of Paris. The 
great contrast of Paris we admit: the 
great change in London we —_T- 
Though literary men are more freely 
admitted into society nowadays than 
in the time of Johnson, yet it is 
not as literary men they are so ad- 
mitted. Walter Scott, Bulwer, 
Plumer Ward, &c. were not—are not 
received solely because they are lite- 
rary men, no more than are Mac- 
aulay, Croker, Disraeli, &c. Scott 
was aman of some family, a place- 
man, and a politician, as well as a 
man of genius; Bulwer is a man 
of some social distinction, and was 
a popular M.P.; Ward is a man of 
substance and well connected ; and 
Macaulay, Croker, and Disraeli, are 
all bound up with different political 
a. But what “ aristocratic 
inges” had opened to Croker when 
he published some youthful poems 
before he enlisted himself in the 
service of a great ee “ What 
aristocratic hinges” had opened 
to Macaulay when he wrote in 
Knight's Magazine, and before he 
had been enrolled a member of 
Brookes’s ? What “ aristocratic 
hinges” had opened to Disraeli be- 
fore he became a M.P. and achieved 
some reputation in the House? If 
“aristocratic hinges” have opened 
to Rogers, it is because he is a 
wealthy banker, with a good house 
and establishment, and not because 
he is a graceful poet. Though we 
admit the position of literary men 
is greatly ameliorated since the time 
of Johnson, yet we cannot admit 
that they are in England admitted 
into patrician society merely for the 
intrinsic merits of their writings or 
talk. What duke receives Carlyle 
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or Tennyson? Yet in Paris the 
first duke in the realm of France 
would be happy to receive Béranger, 
or Thiers, or Michelet, and would 
yield the pas to any one of the three 
in the house of another. 

Lord B. would seem to be of opi- 
nion that composition was not so 
easy to Johnson as is recorded b 
his contemporaries. Though he - 
mits that he wrote forty-eight pages 
of the life of Savage in one night, 
and the Vanity of Human Wishes in 
one day, yet he doubts that he exe- 
cuted twice as much of translation 
in one sitting, though we have the 
fact on the authority of Boswell. 
Nor does his faculty of composition 
rest wholly on the testimony of that 
admirer ; for Tom Tyers asserts that 
he wrote the life of Savage in thirty- 
six hours. 

The passage which we now ex- 
tract conveys a fair estimate of the 
prevailing character of Johnson's 
understanding, though it is marked 
by all Lord Brougham’s redundancy 
of verbiage. 


‘*The prevailing character of his un- 
derstanding was the capacity of taking a 
clear view of any subject presented to it, 
a determination to ascertain the object of 
search, and a power of swiftly perceiving 
it. His sound sense made him pursue 
steadily when he saw it was worth the 
pursuit, piercing at once the husk to 
reach“the kernel, rejecting the dross 
which men’s errors and defect of per- 
Spicacity, or infirmity of judgment, had 
spread over the ore, and rejecting it 
without ever being tempted by its super- 
ficial and worthless hues to regard with 
any tolerance. Had he been knowing as 
he was acute, had his vision been as 
extensive as it was clear within narrow 
limits, he would only have gained by 
this resolute determination not to be 
duped, and would not have been led into 
one kind of error by his fear of falling 
into unother. But it must be allowed 
that even in his most severe judgments, 
he was far ofteuer right than wrong.” 


We think Lord B. also happy 
in his estimate of the style of 
Johnson. He does not, however, 
distinguish his style into epochs, as 
we think was characteristically done 
by Richard Cumberland. His first 
style was naturally energetic, his 
middle style was turgid to a fault, 
his latter style was softened and har- 
monised into periods, more flowing 
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and harmonious, and less stilted. It 
is thus Lord Brougham speaks : — 


‘« The peculiarities of his style may be 
traced to the same source—the character- 
istic features of his understanding and 
disposition. What he perceived clearly 
he clearly expressed; his diction was 
distinct, it was never involved, it kept 
ideas in their separate and proper places, 
it did not abound in synonymes and re- 
petitions ; it was manly, and it was mea- 
sured, despising meretricious and trivial 
ornament, avoiding all slovenliness, re- 
jecting mere surplusage; generally, 
though not always, very concise, often 
needlessly full, and almost always elabo- 
rate, the art of the workman being made 
manifest in the plainly artificial work- 
menship. A love of hard and learned 
words prevailed throughout, and a fond- 
ness for balanced periods was its special 
characteristic. But there was often great 
felicity in the expression, occasionally a 
pleasing cadence in the rhythm, gene- 
rally an epigrammatic turn in the lan- 
guage, as well as in the idea. Even 
where the workmanship seemed most to 
surpass the material, and the word-craft 
to be exercised needlessly, and the dic- 
tion to run to waste, there was never 
any feebleness to complain of, and al- 
ways something of skill-and effect to ad- 
mire. The charm of nature was ever 
wanting, but the presence of great art 
was undeniable.” 


It is not stated in this estimate in 
speaking of the Rambler that that 
work came out during the printing 
of the Dictionary, or that the au- 
thor wrote the papers, as he de- 
clared he wrote them, by way of re- 
lief from the application to the more 
gigantic work. Neither is it related, 
as was undoubtedly the fact, that 
the printer’s boy would often come 
after him, and wait while he wrote 
offa paper in a room full of company. 
Goldsmith declared that a system of 
morals might be drawn from these 
essays, and this idea has been taken 
up and executed by a publication in 
an alphabetical series of moral max- 
ims. Surely these are facts con- 
nected with the literary history of 
the man which should not have 
been omitted. 

Of Johnson’s prefaces Lord 
Brougham’s estimate is fair, but he 
hardly does justice to the merits of 
the Dictionary. ‘That great work is, 
with all its faults, the most gigantic 
labour that ever procecded from one 
human head. It is worth the while 
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to compare this Dictionary with the 
Dictionary of the French Academy. 
The English Dictionary has a stamp 
of individuality about it which gives 
to the book a value and a character 
beyond any mere philological compi- 
lation. The Dictionnaire de [ Acadé- 
mie, learned, exact, ingenious, though 
it be, wants that originality, the prin- 
cipal merit of the work of Johnson. 
To the lot of an Englishman it has 
fallen,” says Johnson, with proper 
pride, “to do alone, and in seven 
a that which generations of 
‘rench Academicians could not do 
in two centuries.” Lord B. is more 
just and discriminative in his esti- 
mate of the preface to Cg Soo 
The courage with which Johnson 
declares that not one play of his, if 
now exhibited as the work of a con- 
temporary writer, would be heard 
to the conclusion, is very remark- 
able. 

Lord Brougham seems to doubt 
that Dr. Johnson wrote ninety-six 
pages of translation at one sitting; 
and he remarks that no man who 
wrote Johnson’s hand could have 
written nearly so much ; but this ar- 

ument is by no means conclusive. 

Nobody knows better than Lord 
Brougham that a portion of the 
ninety-six pages may have been 
written by an amanuensis at John- 
son’s dictation, a common practice, if 
report speak truly, with the noble 
lord himself. Tom Tyers tells us, 
however, that Johnson himself as- 
serted that he wrote the life of Sa- 
vage in thirty-six hours, which 
amounted to 105 pages; and if the 
translation here spoken of were from 
the French, it is possible to have ac- 
complished the task, with the aid of 
a couple of quick amanuenses, in 
twenty-six hours. We know that 
the Vanity of Human Wishes, con- 
taining nearly twelve pages of verse, 
was written in one day ; and John- 
son’s verses did not flow like his 
prose. Lord B.’s estimate of John- 
son’s Political Pamphlets is fair, 
and he gives the best summary 
of his political principles it has been 
our good fortune to have seen. We 
regret we cannot extract the pas- 
sage in extenso. 

The strong and intolerant national 
prejudices of Johnson, his ignorant 
contempt of the French, and blind 
hatred of the Scotch, are properly 
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castigated ; but, on the other hand, 
it is freely admitted that, on general 
subjects, the great lexicographer was 
an independent thinker, and that his 
deference to authority was confined 
to questions of religion and policy. 
He always was an enemy to negro 
slavery, and, in cases of intolerable 
abuses, held the right of resistance. 
Of the misgovernment of Ireland he 
did not hesitate to express an indig- 
nant denunciation. “Let the au- 
thority of the English government 
perish,” he exclaimed, “rather than 
be maintained by iniquity !” 

Lord B. considers the Lives 
of the Poets the greatest and best 
work of Johnson; and this is, 
undoubtedly, a sounder and _ less 
rambling judgment than the noble 
lord is in the habit of pronouncing 
in higher places than in the critical 
chair. The diction in the Lives of 
the Poets is more easy and natural, 
less pompous and stately, to use 
Lord B.’s —. more picturesque 
and natural, than in any other of his 
writings. 

In the estimate of Rasselas we 
cannot agree. We do not think 
it cold in the colouring, for it 
has always appeared to us to 
wear a peculiarly Oriental hue, and 
to be distinguished by an Eastern 
calmness and serenity. In drawing a 
comparison between it and the Can- 
dide of Voltaire, Lord B. omits to 
state that they both appeared in the 
same year. 

We agree with him in thinking 
that the art of translation was 

ssessed in a higher degree by 

ryden than by Johnson. But 
in endeavouring to defend Dry- 
den’s Virgil from the remarks of 
Mr. Campbell, we think Lord 
B. somewhat too liberal in the 
nature and the extent of his con- 
cessions. Johnson in his life of Pitt 
(Vol. IV.of Lives, p. 140, Edin. edit.) 
well remarks (and of the passage 
Lord B. appears to have no re- 
membrance) that Pitt, engaging as 
a rival with Dryden, naturally ob- 
served his failures, and avoided 
them; and he goes on to remark 
that Pitt pleases the critics, and Dry- 
den the people—that Pitt is quoted, 
and Dryden read. It were no very 
difficult achievement to invidiously 
extend the catalogue of Dryden's 
errors and lapses, as Warton does in 
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his comparison between the version 
of Pitt and “glorious John,” in 
the prefatory dedication to Lord 
Lyttelton of his own version of the 
Eclogues and Georgics. But this is 
a labour unworthy of Brougham, 
still more unworthy of our late 
excellent friend, Tom Campbell. 
There are, no doubt, many faulty, 
many misunderstood, many grossly 
mistranslated passages, in Dryden’s 
Virgil, but Walter Scott disposes of 
this question with the sagacity of a 
man of sense and the large and 
liberal views of a man of real genius. 
“ Where the fervency of genius is 
required (says he, Life of Dryden, 
Vol. II. p. 208), Dryden has usually 
equalled his original, where peculiar 
elegance and exact propriety are de- 
manded, his version may be some- 
times found flat and inaccurate; but 
the mastering spirit of Virgil pre- 
vails. Of all the classical transla- 
tions we can boast, none is so accept- 
able to the class of readers to whom 
the learned languages are a clasped 
book and a sealed fountain. It is no 
moderate praise to say that the work 
is universally pleasing to those for 
whose use it is principally intended, 
and to whom it is absolutely indis- 
snsable.” 

Lord B., who appears to be in- 
differently read in English liter- 
ature, ought to have remembered 
the noble passage in which Dryden 
speaks of his own translation (Vol. 
IIT. p. 557), a favourite passage of 
that accomplished scholar and lofty- 
minded man, Lord Denman. “ What 
Virgil wrote,” he says, “in the vigour 
of his age, in plenty and in ease, I 
have undertaken to translate in my 
declining years, struggling with 
wants, oppressed by sickness, curbed 
in my genius, liable to be miscon- 
strued in all I write ; and my judges, 
if they are not very equitable, al- 
ready prejudiced against me by the 
lying character which has been given 
them of my morals.” 

Brougham is endowed with too 
many talents, has far too fine an 
appreciation of genius, not to relish 
such a passage as this. Why did 
not he remember it, or seek for it, 
and quote it as well as that other 
passage in reference to translation, 
where, in the preface to Ovid's Epis- 
tles, “ glorious John” thus expresses 
himself, “ No man,’ says he, “is ca- 
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pable of translating poetry who, besides 
a genius to that art, is not master both 
of his author's language and his own. 
Nor must we understand the lan- 
guage only of the poet, but his par- 
ticular turn of thoughts and ex- 
pression, which are the characters 
that distinguish, and, as it were, 
individualise him from all other 
writers.”* Dryden's translations from 
Ovid have always appeared to us to 
be exquisite. 

The account of Johnson's personal 
character and habits is full and mi- 
nute. It is candid, and it is correct, 
but it wants picturesqueness and that 
largeness and graphic colouring 
which Scott or Carlyle would give 
to such a sketch. On the whole, 
this biography of Johnson is credit- 
able to the author as an in- 
dustrious compiler, but it will not 
add to his repute as a scholar, as 
a critic, as a writer, or as a man of 
taste. 

The second biography in this vol- 
ume is the life of Adam Smith; 
and Lord B. must, indeed, have 
matchless intrepidity to put forth 
a compilation in which not a single 
new fact is stated. The execution of 
this piece is, in every way, inferior, 
whether as regards matter, style, ar- 
ree ge or distribution of facts, 
to the piece which Dugald Stewart 
modestly called the “ Account of the 
Life and Writings of Adam Smith,” 
originally published in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and which was read by the 
author before that body in January 
and March, 1793. It is true the 
peer gives us a catalogue rai- 
sonnée of the Italian and French 
economists, in which there is not a 
single new fact or name mentioned ; 
but he is altogether silent on the 
labours and publications of the 
Spanish economists. Many im- 
portant facts and some literary an- 
ecdotes in the life of Smith are 
omitted. It is not stated, for in- 
stance, that he never claimed during 
his life the title of Doctor, and that 
it was his intention to inscribe his 
Weal.h of Nations to Quesnay. Nor 
does the biographer make any men- 
tion whatever of the readiness and 
correctness of Smith on_ philolo- 
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o subjects, nor of his love or 
knowledge of the arts. 

Lord B. takes care to tell us, on 
the authority of Morellet (with- 
out citing the volume or the page, 
and we may as well state it is 
vol. i. p. 237), that Smith spoke 
French very indifferently; but we 
have not a doubt, nevertheless, 
that he spoke it just as well as 
Brougham. Morellet was presented 
to Smith at the house of Helvetius, 
and they discoursed on “ théorie com- 
merciale, banque, credit public, &c.” 
These are tough subjects even in 
one’s mother tongue, and if in treat- 
ing them Smith could make himself 
at all understood, he must have been 
a much better Frenchman than the 
Lord Harry. Morellet tells us that, 
after this interview, Smith made him 
a present of a pretty pocket “ port- 
Seuille,” which the abbé says he used 
for twenty years afterwards. Is 
there any man or woman living who 
would wear so long a “ portfeuille” 
presented by the ex-chancellor? Mo- 
rellet goes on to narrate how ill the 
Abbé Blavet translated the Wealth 
of Nations, and how he offered his 
own translation, first for 100 guineas, 
and afterwards for nothing, and was 
not able to find a purchaser. But 
on the unintelligible translation of 
Blavet (Tradottore Traditore), the 
indifferent one of Rincher, and the 
superior translation of the Marquis 
Garnier, the peer is silent. Nay, 
his lordship does not even tell 
the anecdote of how Garnier has 
rendered into French these words, 
“ He entered Baliol College, Oxford, 
as an exhibitioner, on Snell’s founda- 
tion :"—“TIl entra au Collége de 
Baliol, 4 Oxford, en qualité de Dr- 
MONSTRATEUR de la fondation de 
Snell.” In mentioning that the pe- 
culiarities of manner and pronuncia- 
tion of Smith were imitated by his 
admirers at Glasgow, Brougham in 
a rambling note takes occasion to 
say, though not very germane to the 
matter, that “mon carosse” is still 
French. But as he touched on the 
subject at all, he ought to have said 
that the word is antiquated, and that 
it is no longer good taste to use it. 
There are only two occasions on 
which it is used when not employed 


* Dryden's Works, vol. iii. p. 19. 
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contemptuously, “ Tl roule carosse,” or 
“ Tel ou tel aen l’honneur de monter 
dans les carosses du roi.” When 
employed contemptuously, you say 
of a coarse, ill-bred man, “TI est 
brutal comme un cheval de carosse ;” 
and in this sense it may very possibly 
have been used by Charles Dupin, in 
recounting in society the interrup- 
tions which he was doomed to en- 
counter from a certain Ostrogoth of 
North Britain. As Lord B. thinks 
“mon carosse” is still French, 
we have no doubt he calls out lustily 
“mon carosse!” from the first floor 
of Meurice’s, where, we believe, he 
lodges. How the waiters and valets 
de place must laugh —how even the 
Americans, who swarm at this hotel, 
must stare! Oh, rare Lord Harry! 
But the peer’s English is some- 
times as queer as his French. Speak- 
ing of friends who often supped with 
Smith, he quaintly says, “They had 
been in use to sup with him; every 
other evening there was a pretty 
numerous society of them.” But, 
apart from these follies and vagaries 
of the noble lord, we occasionally 
stumble on a manly sentiment, and 
a reflection to which every being 
must yield assent. The appoint- 
ment of Smith to a place in the 
customs is thus properly observed 
on :— 


“It is somewhat humbling to our 
national pride to reflect that our go- 
vernment could find no better em- 
ployment and no fitter rewa'd for the 
most eminent philosopher of the age than 
making him a revenue officer. For the 
last twelve years of his precious life he 
was condemned to go through the routine 
business of a commissioner of the cus- 
toms, as, some time after, one of the 
greatest poets who ever appeared in this 
island was made an exciseman, at seventy 
pounds a-year, for a bare subsistence, 
and daily threatened with removal, to die 
of hunger, if he did not square his 
conversation by the opinions on French 
politics which his superiors entertained.” 


We agree in thinking that it is 
a gratifying proof of the improvement 
which has since those times been 


made, that no minister in our day 
could propose such preferment to 
such men. 

Of the Theory of Moral Sentiments 
his lordship thus properly speaks :— 


“‘ The beauty of the illustration, and 
the eloquence of the diction, are indeed 
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a great merit of his work. * * * His 
style, indeed, is peculiarly good, his dic- 
tion is always appropriate and expres- 
sive, quite natural, often picturesque, 
even racy and idiomatic, beyond what 
men are apt to require, who gather their 
language rather from books, than from 
habitually hearing it spoken by the na- 
tives. Jolson, though an Englishman, 
has filled his Rambler with very inferior 
English, in compurison of such passages 
as these: ‘We seldom resent our 
friends being at enmity with our friends, 
though upon that account we may some. 
times effect to make an awkward quarrel 
with them ; but we quarrel with them in 
good earnest if they live in friendship 
with our. enemies.” (Vol. I. p. 20.) 
‘ Smaller offences are always better neg- 
lected ; nor is there any thing more des- 
picable than that forward and captious 
humour which fires upon very slight oc- 
casion of quarrel’ (i. 86).” 


The style of the Wealth of Na- 
tions is thus described. We have 
but one fault to find with the ex- 
tract, and that is, the use of the 
word “ not seldom,” for generally or 
usually,—a piece of fantastic cox- 
combry in which the peer delights, 
and which is unworthy any man of 
sense or genius :— 


“ It is a lesser, but a very important 
merit, that the style of the writing is 
truly admirable, There is not a book of 
better English to be anywhere found. 
The language is simple, clear, often 
homely, like the illustrations, not seldom 
idiomatic, always perfectly adapted to 
the subject handled. Besides its other 
perfection, it is one of the most enter- 
taining of books. There is no laying it 
down after you begin to read.” 


In his account of Lavoisier, Lord 
B. for the most part, very lite- 
rally — we had almost said ser- 
vilely—follows Aikin’s General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, the Diction- 
naire des Hommes Marquans du 
18éme Siécle, Hutchinson’s Medicul 
Biography, and the Biographie Uni- 
verselle. While, however, he states 
not a single new fact in reference to 
Lavoisier, he is guilty of many im- 
portant omissions. He does not tell 
us, for instance, that Lavoisier was 
the first person who suggested to 
the minister the idea of surrounding 
Paris with a wall, with a view to the 
more perfect collection of the Droits 
d’ Entrée. This unpopular measure 
had no mean influence in exasperat- 
ing the public mind, and contributed 
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its share to the promoting causes of 
the Revolution. On the other hand 
it is not stated that Lavoisier, b 
his influence, caused the “ droit de 
péage,” which had been levied on 
the Jews in certain cities of France, 
to be suppressed. Neither is it 
stated at a period when animal 
magnetism is again revived, that 
Lavoisier was one of the five mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences 
(the others were, Franklin, Le Roy, 
Bailly, and De Bory) appointed to 
examine and report into the doc- 
trines of Mesmer. Nor does his 
lordship state, that on the day 
of the execution of this great 
chymist, twenty-seven other fer- 
miers généraux were executed. ‘This 
is not the place to enter into the 
scientific attainments of Lavoisier ; 
but in passing from his name to that 
of D'Alembert, we may remark, that 
the compiler hardly metes out the 
proper meed of reward to a man 
distinguished by indefatigable labour, 
by an uniform tenacity and self-re- 
liance, and by the expenditure of 
time and money on his favourite and 
absorbing pursuit. 

Lavoisier has been placed by his 
countrymen upon the level of the 
most eminent discoverers; but the 
history of the science in which he 
was so great a proficient shewed 
long before our peer had written 
how little foundation there was for 
this claim. But Lavoisier reduced 
into a system the great and leading 
facts of chemistry, and formed a no- 
menclature all his own. 

The biography of D’Alembert con- 
tains a greater number of blunders 
than any other. On these it will be 
necessary that we should dwell at 
some length, we hope not with any 
tediousness. Into a consideration of 
the pleasures incident to a scientific 
life, and more especially incident to 
a study of the pure mathematics, 
we shall not be tempted to follow the 
peer; but he ey mistakes in 
imagining that he was the first to open 
this view of the question in the “ Pre- 
liminary Discourse” to the works of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge, and in the introduc- 
tory discourse to the Political Philo- 
sophy. It was known as a familiar 
truth hundreds of years before he 
was born, that ‘“ mathematical 
studies occupy the attention, en- 
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tirely abstracting it from all other 
considerations, and that they pro- 
duce a calm, agreeable temper of 
mind.” It is true, we believe, that 
habits of play and of drinking have 
been cured by a devotion to ma- 
thematical science; but Lord B. 
offers in his proper person a proof 
that no devotion to the mathematics 
can cure a rabies of talking, of writ- 
ing, or of intermeddling, or cause 
a lord, or even an ex-chancellor, 
to be rational and well conduct- 
ed. That the mathematics have 
had a different effect on Lord 
Lyndhurst (“my learned and es- 
teemed friend”) may be owing to 
the chancellor in possession being a 
more successful student of them than 
the chancellor in expectancy. “ As 
late as 1838,” says Brougham, 
“when I was engaged in preparing 
my Analytical Review of the Prin- 
cipia, I found, that by an accidental 
coincidence, he (¢.e. Lord Lyndhurst) 
was amusing his leisure with the 
calculus long intermitted ; and I am 
sure that he could have furnished as 
correct, and more elegant analytical 
demonstrations of the Newtonian 
theorems, than I had the fortune to 
obtain in composing that work.” 
This is one of the i+w opinions in 
which we thoroughly agree with 
his lordship. ‘“ Jean le Rond 
D’Alembert,” says Lord B. “ was 
born the 17th November, 1717.” 
In this statement his lordship li- 
terally follows the. Biographie Uni- 
verselle and Hutton’s Mathematical 
Dictionary. In the fragment of a 
memoir on himself, however, pre- 
fixed to his posthumous works (Paris, 
Charles Pougent, An III. 1799), 
and of the existence of which the 
peer does not appear to have been 
aware, D’Alembert states, that he 
was born on the 16th November, 
1717. From the manner in which 
it is stated “that in the law he 
took his degrees,” the English 
reader might be led to infer that 
he was not called to the bar, or, as 
the French say, received as advocate, 
but D’Alembert tells us himself he 
was admitted an advocate in 1738, 
when, according to the account of 
his birth before given, he must 
have been in his twenty-second 
year. But it is not alone on the 
subjects of his birth and paternity 
that he gives imperfect and un- 
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satisfactory information. If he had 
properly studied French literature, 
or knew any thing of the literary 
history of the time, he would have 
found abundant and interesting ma- 
terials which lie open to every dili- 
gent student. We by no means mean 
to say that our Harry is not a 
diligent student of some subjects, but 
of French literature and literary his- 
tory he is so very ignorant, that it 
is more than likely he does not know 
where to look for facts which any 
tolerably well-informed man on the 
literary history of our neighbours 
would find at once. The father of 
D’Alembert was Philippe Neéricault 
Destouches, who pleased the Regent, 
and was sent with Dubois, afterwards 
cardinal, to England, in a diplomatic 
capacity, in the very year in which 
D'Alembert was born, namely, 1717. 
In London he remained six years 
chargé des affaires of France ; com- 
pletely succeeded at the court of 
George, and married a Scotch Ro- 
man Catholic lady named John- 
ston. Though he had written before 
his arrival here [Jngrat, [Irre- 
solu, le Médisant, and other come- 
dies, yet the pieces which he pro- 
duced after his return from his 
mission, le Philosophe Marié, le Glo- 
rieur, and others, had much greater 
vogue and more deserved popularity. 

his was the man who, by a witty 
sally, obtaining the intercession of 
the British monarch for his friend 
and patron Dubois, caused the lat- 
ter to be nominated to the siege 
of Cambrai, and whom Lord 
simply describes as “ commissary of 
artillery.” Destouches, whom the 
Regent put at the head of the 
Bureau des Affaires Etrungeres, to 
whom he offered the Russian em- 
bassy, and whom he desired shortly 
before his death, to make Minister 
of Foreign Affairs,—Destouches, a 
member of the Academy, and to 
whom on the occasion of his comedy 
le Glorieux, Voltaire addressed the 
following lines :— 


** Auteur solide, ingénieux, 
Qui du Théatre étes le maitre, 
Vous qui fites le Glorieux, 
I] ne tiendrait qu’a vous de l’étre.” 


This is the man whose art as a 
dramatic writer was so consummate, 
and who has been called the Terence 
of France, whom Lord Brougham 
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dismisses with the two words, “‘ com- 
missary of artillery!” Oh, if any 
poor Grub-Street author had done 
as much, how Harry would have 
scalped him in. his critical ca- 
pacity! His lordship states, that in 
a few days after the birth of the 
foundling “ Destouches came forward 
to own” the child, but he cites no 
authority for this statement, as in- 
deed he generally gives no author- 
ities or references throughout his 
book ; and we cannot accept it on 
his simple ipse dizi. Grimm states 
(Corr. Litt. vol. ii. 384) that Des- 
touches removed the child from the 
foundling hospital, and placed him 
with the glazier’s wife; but as Des- 
touches was at the period of the 
birth in England, it is much more 
probable that he wrote to some 
friend to effect this object. 

Of the mother of D’Alembert, 
whose history forms so curious a 
commentary on the times in which 
she lived, the account is equally 
meagre and unsatisfactory. The 
mother was Madame de ‘Tencin, 
whose parents compelled her against 
her will to enter the convent of 
Montfleury, near Grenoble. Charmed 
by the graces of her mind and per- 
son, her confessor fell in love with 
her ; and aided by his counsels and 
advice, she protested against the 
forced vows she had entered into, 
and claimed to be dispensed from 
fulfilling them. She was permitted, 
after five years’ profession, to enter 
the chapter of Neuville, near Lyons, 
as a chanoinesse. This was a great 
step towards liberty. She left Neu- 
ville soon after her arrival and came 
to Paris. Fontenelle took an inter- 
est in her history, and obtained a 
rescript of the pope dispensing with 
her vows. The court of Rome, liay- 
ing learned the rescript was obiained 
on an inexact statement, refused to 
publish it. But this want of form 
did not prevent Madame de Tencin 
from being as free as she desired to 
be. She had a brother an abbé. 
In him her affection appeared to 
centre after her arrival in Paris ; 
and this ardent affection gave 
rise to a thousand scandalous in- 
terpretations, the more readily, as 
the character of the abbé was of 
no good repute. Ultimately he be- 
came the factotum, and his sister the 
mistress, of Dubois. The charac- 
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ter of the prince who then governed 
France, induced Madame de Tencin 
to think that she might obtain an 
ascendancy over him; but in the 
short interval in which she was con- 
nected with the regent in a passin 

fancy, she was no more mend 
than Madame de Sabran. Dubois, 
however, charmed with her talent, 
placed her at the head of an esta- 
blishment as his recognised mistress. 
She was the mother of two children 
by Villion, colonel of an Irish regi- 
ment ; but the only disinterested pas- 
sion of her life was that for Des- 
touches, by whom she had D’Alem- 
bert. Among the favoured of the 
swains— 


‘¢ She admired in the plural number, 
Not finding the additious much encum- 
ber,” 


were D'’Argenson, our own Boling- 
broke, Marshal d’Uxelles, Marshal 
Médavi and Richlieu. On all these 
numerous details in reference to 
both father and mother, Harry is 
silent, as he is also on a serious af- 
fair which happened when D’Alem- 
bert was in is ninth year. This 
was the circumstance of La Fresnais 
(one of those over whom Madame 
de T. had longest maintained an 
ascendancy), who killed himself, or 
was killed in her apartment, on 
the 6th April, 1726, when she had 
arrived at the autumnal age of forty- 
five. In his will, made some time 
before his lamentable end, La Fres- 
nais painted Madame de T. in the 
blackest and most odious colours, 
and expressed a fear that he would 
one day or other perish by her hand. 
He accused her of having ruined 
him, and of having made him make a 
deed of gift to her of all his property. 
These circumstances of more than sus- 
picion caused her to be imprisoned in 
the Chatelet on the 11th of April, and 
the next day she was transferred to 
the Bastille. It ought in fairness 
to be stated, that she was solaced in 
prison by the interest and solicitude 
of her friends; and that on the 3d 
of July she was acquitted and re- 
stored to liberty. From this period 
a new era commenced in her his- 
tory. To the follies and errors 
of her youth and middle life suc- 
ceeded a taste for study and for 
literature. Her house became the 
centre of the most brilliant Paris- 
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ian society. Not merely savants and 
men of letters, but the cream of the 
rank and fashion of Paris, as well as 
all strangers of distinction, sought 
an entrance to her salon. To have 
gained the entry there was to be ad- 
mitted within the temple of Taste, 
in which Fontenelle and Montes- 
quieu were the ministering priests. 
It was in the apartments of Madame 
de T. that the elections to the 
Academy were planned and pre- 
pared; and here, too, was displayed 
by the mistress of the house the por- 
trait of Benedict the XIV. her friend 
and correspondent. 

Brougham says, Marmontel in 
his Memoirs ait her Madame de 
Tencin, she having probably in her 
old age passed by that name. Mar- 
montel must have first seen Ma- 
dame de T. between 1746 and 1748, 
when she was more than sixty-five 
years old; but nearly forty years 
before that she had been called Ma- 
dame Tencin, and, indeed, was never 
known in Paris by any other 
name,—a brevet rank to which 
she was fully entitled the moment 
she was admitted a chanoinesse of 
Neuville, which event must have 
taken place somewhere about 1707. 
We thought every well-informed 
person was aware of the rank 
which the title chanoinesse con- 
ferred; but hare-brained Harry is, 
it appears, more ignorant of the 
usages of the Continent than “ plain 
John” himself, whose shrewdness 
and observation supply the want of 
earlier culture. 

Of the celebrated sayings of Ma- 
dame de Tencin, our compiler re- 
peats a couple accurately, but omits 
the remarkable mot which she ad- 
dressed to Fontenelle. Placing her 
hand upon his heart, she is reported 
to have exclaimed, “Ce n’est pas un 
coeur que vous avez la; c’est de la 
cervelle comme dans la téte.” Lord 
B. states that D’Alembert, on leav- 
ing the College Mazarin, went to 
live with his nurse, with whom he 
remained contented for forty years. 
In this statement a mistake of ten 
years is made. He did not go to re- 
side with his nurse till the end of 
1735, when he had taken the degree 
of maitre des arts; and he left her 
home in 1765, by the advice of Bon- 
vart, his physician, after a residence 
of thirty, not forty years. 
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In giving an account of the En- 
cyclopedia, Brougham tells us that 
D'Alembert contributed many of 
the best articles. But surely this 
is not the vague, unsatisfactory, and 
uncertain manner in which biography 
should be written. Why should he 
not tell the student the names and 
the number of the articles, or, at 
least, the principal among them, 
as “Cas Irréductible,” ‘ Courbe,” 
“ Equation,” “ Différentiel,” “ Fi- 

ure de la Terre,” ‘“‘Géométrie,” “ In- 

ni,” “ Elémens des Sciences,” “ Eru- 
dition,” “ Dictionnaire?” We go 
along with him in his estimate of the 
Preliminary Discourse of the Ency- 
clopedia, and think that it has been 
praised beyond its merits. 

Of the Mélanges de Philosophie, 
d@ Histoire, et de Littérature, or of the 
Memoirs of Queen Christian, no de- 
tailed criticism is given. It is very 
probable that his lordship has never 
read either the one or the other, and 
if so, he preserves a most discreet 
silence. 

It is more than eight years since 
we looked into the Mélanges, but 
our impression on laying it down 
confirmed in our minds the observa- 
tion of Madame de Genlis of D’ Alem- 
bert’s literary writings in general. 
His writings, says that lively lady, 
are so devoid of grace and flow of 
thought, that, notwithstanding his 
bitterness against religion and his 
contempt for kings, they would be 
long since forgotten if he had been 
neither geometrician nor academi- 
cian. 

It was about the year 1744 that 
D’Alembert began to frequent the 
circles of Madame Geoffrin and Ma- 
dame du Deffand. Lord Brougham 
describes the Geoffrin as a wo- 
man of extraordinary merit; but 
Marmontel, who knew her, describes 
her as a person, “ Qui écrivait en 
femme mal élevée et qui s’en van- 
taient.” The great merit of the 
Geoffrin was her talent as a mai- 
tresse de maison, and her exquisite 
tact and common sense. She had 
frequented in her youth the society 
of Madame de Tencin, and collected 
together its broken fragments. Far 
from limiting her utility and ser- 
viceable qualities to mere dinner- 
giving, she extended to her friends 
the advantage of her personal and 
pecuniary credit. Her influence 
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and her — were equally at the 
service of those who frequented her 
house. It was her wont to put au- 
thors and artists in communication 
with persons of rank and station, 
ministers, ambassadors, and _ illus- 
trious strangers. 

Of Madame du Deffand Lord 
Brougham gives a short and unami- 
able character, which is in the main 
true. She was clever, and she was 
satirical; she was selfish, and she 
was cold. She was, indeed, as cold 
and as vain as her friend Walpole— 
as prompt to seize on the ridiculous 
side of poor human nature, and to 
expose it as mercilessly. It was at 
this house D’Alembert made the ac- 
quaintance of Mademoiselle de I’Es- 

inasse, of whom we have the fol- 
owing description :— 


** Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse was a 
young person of great brilliancy, and of 
a warm and romantic disposition. The 
similarity of their history produced 
a mutual interest between her and 
D’Alembert, for she, too, was an il- 
legitimate child. She was the daugh- 
ter of Madame d’Albin, but not by 
her husband, being the fruit of a cri- 
minal intercourse with her lover. Ma- 
dame d’Albin’s daughter by her hus- 
band was married to M. de Vichy, and 
she allowed her unfortunate sister to 
live with her asa governess, her parents 
having only settled twelve pounds a-year 
upon her. Constant illness made her 
willing to accept the offer of Madame du 
Deffand, whose deceased husband was 
supposed to be her father. The mode- 
rate sum of sixteen pounds a-year was to 
be allowed ber; and in 1752 she went 
to live with her new patroness. Her 
humble office was to be the companion 
of that lady, to bear her intolerable bhu- 
mours, and to read her to sleep at an 
early hour in the morning, for in her 
life the night was turned into day, and 
she seldom rose much before sunset, or 
went to sleep before sunrise. The un- 
happy attendant was thus condemned 
also to pass her day in bed; but she 
rose an hour or two before her patroness, 
and that short interval, her only enjoy- 
ment of life, was passed in receiving 
D'Alembert, and a few friends, unknown 
to the marchioness, who, however, dis- 
covered these secret meetings, and treat. 
ing them as a conspiracy against her, 
drove the poor girl rudely from her situ- 
ation, warning D'Alembert at the same 
time that he must choose between the 
two. As might be expected, he at once 
preferred his young friend ; and joining 
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with others, obtained for her both a suit- 
able residence and a small pension.” 


On the passion of Mademoiselle 
de hee gg for the Spaniard Mora 
(son of M. Fuentes, ambassador of 
Spain at the court of France, a fact 
which Lord B. does not state) and 
M. Guibert, the ex-chancellor is 
more than usually indignant. 

We certainly do not attempt to 
justify this passion for Guibert dur- 
ing the absence and after the death 
of the Count of Mora. That there 
was any thing light or coquettish in 
it, we do not believe. It is one of 
those enigmas of the human heart 
which it would be difficult to explain, 
and which we have no desire to pene- 
trate. But it may be here charitably 
remarked—and we hope with no in- 
delicacy—that the character of Ma- 
demoiselle de l'Espinasse was ar- 
dent and impressionable; and this 
prurient peer might have found some 
palliation, if not some excuse, for this 
child of error, in a correspondence 
which he professes to have read, viz., 
the correspondence of Mademoiselle 
de I'Espinasse herself. “ J'aime pour 
vivre,” she.says, “et je vis pour 
aimer. Je ne sais par quelle fatalité 
jai été susceptible d'une affection 
nouvelle; en me cherchant je ne 
saurois trouver ni expliquer la 
cause.” The passion, however, in- 
creased; and, at length, she sent 
to Count Guibert the follow‘ng let- 
ter, “De toutes les instants de ma 
vie 1774, mon ami, je souffre, je 
vous aime, et je vous attends.” ‘This 
sufficiently explains the portrait 
Marmontel gives in the following 
words, “ La téte la plus vive, l’ame 
la plus ardente, I'imagination la 
plus inflammable qui ait existé depuis 
— 

rougham charges against Ma- 
demoiselle de I'Espinasse that she 
kept masses of letters from others, 
but none from D’Alembert; but if 
he had carefully read that Grimm 
whom he so often cites (Corr. vol. ii. 
382), he would have known that 
Madame Geoffrin obtained from 
Mademoiselle de |'Espinasse all the 
letters she had from D’Alembert. 
“TI confess I am driven,” says he, 
“however reluctantly soever, to the 
ainful conclusion that D'Alembert 
ent himself to the plan of her 
inveigling the Spaniard into a mar- 
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riage, and deceived himself into a 
belief that her heart was still ‘his 
own.” The probity, the sincerity, 
the honourable feeling, the simplicity 
and frankness of D’Alembert, ought 
to have shielded his memory from 
this reproach—a reproach incon- 
siderately, and now for the first time, 
brought forward, and not attempted 
to be sustained by any reasonable 
presumption, much less by any posi- 
tive evidence. The following pass- 
age on the habits of French society 
is interesting and true :— 


“The habits of French society, so 
entirely unlike our own, assemble in very 
small numbers the same persons almost 
every evening at the same houses. The 
master or the mistress, generally the 
latter, hardly ever leaves home at the 
hours consecrated to this refined and 
agreeable intercourse, or only does so on 
stated nights, seldom more than once in 
a week. It is not easy for those who 
have never experienced the charms of 
this kind of society to understand its 
merits. Far from becoming dull or mo- 
notonous, in consequence of the same- 
ness of the persons who compose it, this 
very circumstance it is that gives so 
much comfort and even enjoyment to 
the intercourse. * * * ‘The national 
character is, perhaps, better suited to 
such habits than ours would be. Certain 
it is, that our neighbours consider us as 
having nothing which can be, with any 
propriety of speech, called society ; for 
those whose lives are spent in coteries, 
when not occupied with business, regard 
with unmitigated aversion the large par- 
ties which, on rare occasions, bring toge- 
ther hundreds of their countrymen at 
some of our fair country-women’s houses.” 


It may be that the national cha- 
racter of the French is better suited 
to such habits than ours would be, 
but we wish, nevertheless, we could 
see an attempt made to introduce 
such a species of society, instead of 
the huge, dull, expensive dinners, of 
which two or three are given in the 
season by each English family of any 
pretension, and which, sueceedin 
each other alternately among eac 
man’s visiting acquaintance, resemble 
each other like two drops of water. 
There are the two inevitable soups, 
white and brown ; the eternal turbot 
and lobster-sauce ; the dressed sal- 
mon, in four goodly slices; the per- 
petual patés; the sherry, madeira, 
champagne, sharzberger, and, in this 
weather, the. Wenham-lake ice ; the 
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four servants in livery, the coachman 
with his long coat, and all four with 
white cotton gloves; while the fat 
butler, with blue coat, white waistcoat, 
and white kids, orders, and directs, 
and metes out the wines as sparingly 
as possible. 

There sit before these heaps of 
ill-dressed viands, one peer in pos- 
session, with his lady; one in ex- 
pectancy, with his managing wife ; 
three county members, with wives 
and daughters to match; two suc- 
cessful railway directors; one City 
merchant ; one general officer ; one 
German baron, with huge mus- 
tachios, three orders, and a most 
equivocal character; two country 
gentlemen; one white merchant in the 
religious line ; one travelling gentle- 
man; one lieutenant in the Guards ; 
and one briefless barrister, who is all 
things to all men, and more than all 
things to that rich widow next him, 
who has a jointure of 2000/. a-year, 
and who desires, being only forty- 
eight years old, again to enter into 
the holy bonds of matrimony. ‘Trite, 
and solemn, and commonplace, is the 
conversation, which is at every se- 
cond interrupted by the four livery- 
servants handing you things you 
don’t want, and presenting at the 
first course vegetables which should 
be reserved for the second. Thus 
they thrust under your nose crude 
and steaming cauliflowers; mashed 
Jerusalem artichokes; fat, flabb 
asparagus, with sticky handle, whic 
the elderly women annex to their 
plates with a species of tongs of 
wonderful tenacity; three different 
cheeses; two kinds of radishes ; 
and a vilely vinegar-compounded 
salad; and, in half-an-hour after- 
wards, the women vanish, the men 
draw together, and imbibing claret or 
stronger wines for one hour, drive 
off to be again entertained in the 
self-same way to the end of the 
month of July. And this is called 
fashionable London society and a 
dress dinner- ! 

To return to D'Alembert. ‘The 
character of his Eloges is just and 
well discriminated; but the unequal, 
mediocre, and laboured style of the 
geometrician is not sufficiently repre- 
hended. 

Lord B. shews a commend- 
able diligence in proving the er- 
rors and mistrauslations which ap- 
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pear in D’Alembert'’s select passages 
translated from his Tacitus. The 
whole attempt is a complete failure, 
and justifies the observation of the 
Abbé de Voisenon at the time, who 
said, “ M. d’Alembert vient de nous 
prouver qu'il entend mieux la géo- 
métrie que le Latin.” Faithless to 
the text, D'Alembert is still more 
faithless to the genius of the author. 

The very best e in this book 
is the general estimate of the charac- 
ter of D’Alembert as a geometrician 
and as a literary man. Among ma- 
thematicians he holds a high place, 
ranking on the very first line ; and 
“we shall probably be justified in 
placing him the first among the phi- 
osophers and geometricians who suc- 
ceeded Sir Isaac Newton ; but in his 
investigations he was only anxious 
for the result, and extremely indif- 
ferent to the neatness of the investi- 
gation, or of the synthetical deduc- 
tions by which he demonstrated the 
proposition.” Nor is Lord B.’s judg- 
ment on him as a literary man too 
severe. He had no great depth of 
learning. “ His knowledge of Latin 
was respectable, not extensive or pro- 
found ; of Greek, very far from con- 
siderable—indeed, hardly competent ; 
and of the principles of criticism he 
was imperfectly master.” Of the 
merits of his style we differ in opinion 
from this compiler. Though not 
wanting in clearness, it is dry, cold, 
and deficient in grace, warmth, co- 
louring, and variety. Though, as 
we have said before, the biography 
of D’Alembert contains a greater 
number of blunders than any of the 
other lives, yet the resumé of his 
labours and character is well ex- 
ecuted. 

We are at a loss to discover what 
apology can be urged for venturing 
on a life of Gibbon. There is a 
sincere and simple narrative of his 
life written by himself in a charming 
style, which Brougham can never 
hope to equal, and which presents a 
perfect image of the historian’s mind. 
This short memoir, compiled with 
diligence, has always been perused 
with eagerness ; and it has been, from 
the period of its publication down to 
our own day, a standard and classical 
work in English biography. Personal 
portraits, such as this memoir and 
Gibbon’s journal afford, are always 
the most interesting. The Letters of 
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Pliny, Petrarch, Erasmus,—the Con- 
fessions of Augustine and Rousseau, 
contain the best, because the sin- 
cerest, summary of their lives and 
actions; and why should Lord 
B. who adds not a single new fact 
to this autobiography, or to the 
many contained in the journals— 
who had never known and never 
even seen Gibbon, for he must have 
been at the High School of Edin- 
burgh at the period of his death in 
1794,—why, we say, should he dis- 
figure these charming pieces of 
writing in the hope of making them 
his own? Of Gibbon, he tells us 
nothing new; and surely the being 
enabled to pay a compliment to 
Sir Robert Peel, in contrasting his 
course of discipline compared with 
the historian’s at Oxford, will afford 
no excuse, even to any of his 112 
supporters, for the fulsome flattery of 
a prime minister. Nothing, how- 
ever, can survive Brougham’s sup- 
port in speech and writing. There 
wanted, perhaps, but the panegyric 
in parole and in print of the erratic 
ex-chancellor, to give the coup de 
grace to the object of his interested 
idolatry. 

Nor is our compiler always cor- 
rect in following the authorities long 
in possession of the reading pub- 
lic. He says, for instance, that the 
essay “Sur l’Etude de la Littéra- 
ture” was the work of six weeks ; 
whereas, by Gibbon’s own journal of 
1758, it appears that fifteen chapters 
of the work were finished before he 
took it in hand a second time in 
July, and that then it was finished 
in about six weeks. On the pleasant, 
amiable, and friendly commerce of 
Gibbon in private lite, Lord B. does 
not, perhaps, lay sufficient stress ; 
neither does he amply enough point 
out his indefatigable habits as a stu- 
dent. On his quarrel with Mably, 
related both by Grimm and Madame 
du Deffand, he is silent ; and he does 
not allude to a rumour prevalent 
among the literary gossips at the 
time, that the first volume of the 
Decline and Fall was translated into 
French by Louis XVI. This ru- 
mour is glanced at in the third 
volume of Madame du Deffand’s 
Letters to Horace Walpole. That 
Louis XVI. read the third volume, 
and was displeased at an allusion in 
it, we knew from the autobiography, 
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though Lord B. makes no allusion 
to the fact. He states that Madame 
du Deffand was “in doubt if Gibbon 
were a clever man, thongh clear 
he was a very learned one;” but 
Madame du Deffand says nothing 
half so strong as this. It were vain, 
we know, to convince Lord B. to 
the contrary ; but to any one compe- 
tent to discern the niceties and deli- 
cate shades of the French language 
(which Brougham is not), the fol- 
lowing extract from the third vol- 
ume of her correspondence with 


Walpole, p. 426, will appear conclu- 
sive,— 


“ Pour le Gibbon c’est un homme 
trés raissonable, qui a beaucoup de 
conversation, infiniment de savoir, vous 
y ajouteriez peut-étre, infiniment d’esprit, 
et peut-étre auriez vous raison: je ne 
suis pas decidée sur cet article.” 


On Gibbon’s failure in parliament, 
a remark of singular truth and can- 
dour is made, and which the reader 
will little expect to find in these 
pages. Gibbon, it is well known, 
was never more than a silent spec- 
tator of the fierce struggles of the 
British forum. On this, Lord B. 
remarks,— 


“He appears early to have felt that 
his talents were not adapted to public 
speaking,—an error which many able and 
even highly-gifted men fall into, from 
not being aware how much the faculty of 
thinking on his legs is an acquisition of 
habit to any man of tolerable abilities, 
who will devote himself to gain a faculty 
beyond most others bearing a premium 
disproportioned to its real merits in every 
free country.” 


This admission— perfectly true 
though it be—from a man who is 
among the first public speakers of 
his age and nation, if not the very 
foremost among them, is a singular 

roof of candour and ingenuousness. 
ith all his faults and follies—and 
they are Legion—Brougham has too 
many valuable qualities, and too 
infinite a variety of knowledge, to 
lume himself on an art in which 
e pre-eminently excels. 
n speaking of Gibbon’s colloquial 
wers, he repeats a saying of Mac- 
intosh, who was wont to say that 
Gibbon “might be cut out of a 
corner of Burke’s mind without be- 
ing missed.” On this his lordship 
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remarks, “Sir James far better 
knew the merit of Gibbon, and the 
value of his great work, than thus to 
compare him generally with Burke, 
whose whole writings, excellent as 
they are for some qualities, will never 
stand nearly so high in the estimation 
of mankind, either for profound 
learning or for various usefulness, as 
the Decline and Fall.” This is, we 
are convinced, a libel upon the me- 
mory of Mackintosh, as it plainly is 
a rank injustice to the merit of 
Burke. Sir J. Mackintosh may have 
admitted, as all men must admit, that 
in variety and extent of scholastic 
and classical learning, in knowledge 
of books, Gibbon was superior to 
Burke; but in profound learning, 
properly so called, in knowledge of 
man and nature, in large and capa- 
cious views, in an imagination un- 
bounded, peculiar,and original, whose 
richness and harmony of colouring 
could illustrate and decorate what- 
ever he touched, in luminous ex- 
planation and prophetic wisdom, no 
man ever surpassed—if, indeed, any 
man ever equalled Burke. 

The most valuable—indeed the only 
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valuable part of Lord B.'s bio- 
graphy of Gibbon, is the critical 
part. It is well worth, in its entirety, 
the perusal of the reader. We should 
be doing the author and ourselves an 
injustice by attempting to abridge it. 
He clearly points out Gibbon's vices 
as a writer, and very justly criti- 
cises, from p. 327 to 328, his stilted- 
ness and turgidity. But he also 
accords the full meed of praise to 
his infinite variety and general ap- 
propriateness. 

he —— biography in the 
volume is the life of Gis Joseph 
Banks, from which we have not 
— to extract the many anecdotes, 
placing the character of the philoso- 
pher in a most amiable and loveable 
point of view. 

And now that we are come to the 
conclusion of our critical labours, we 
unfeignedly rejoice. Though it must 
be admitted that Lord Brougham is 
a man of great and various talents 
and attainments, yet he is a clumsy, 
careless, and inelegant writer; and 
his ee will be forgotten 
long before we shall have reached 
1850. 
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Of the Italian Opera. 


OF THE ITALIAN OPERA, 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


Her Majesty's Theatre was always 
essentially the best theatre in the 
world for the performance of the lyric 
drama, and this self-same theatre is 
now—thanks to the taste and liberal- 
ity of Mr. Lumley, the sole lessee— 
one of the most magnificent and at 
the same time the most exquisitely 
beautiful. Nothing can possibly ex- 
ceed the skill, the high art, the con- 
summate ability and judgment, which 
have been displayed in the painting 
and decorations, multiform and multi- 
coloured, of the happily-shaped 
saloon, or salle,—by which, be it un- 
derstood, courteous reader, we mean 
the interior of the house. 

The various forms and colours, all 
strongly “pronounced,” to use the 
French idiom, are yet so harmo- 
niously adapted to each other in their 
relative positions, and, on the whole, 
so cunningly blended together, that 
the general result is one of chastened 
splendour, by which the eye is not 
dazzled even at the first, and on 
which, after a little, it delights to 
dwell calmly. The whole scene is 
such as might in its absolute reality 
do honour in the embodiment to the 
brightest and subtlest vision of faéry 
land that ever vouchsafed to visit 
our rapt slumbers. When the cur- 
tain is down, and you gaze around 
the house, there is a sense of general 
calm and personal quietude which is 
soothing and satisfactory exceedingly, 
loftily gentle (as it might be with 
the Homeric gods, living happily and 
at perfect ease), and dreamily volup- 
tuously. While, too, the fair dames 
and demoiselles, who lend lustre to 
the house by their presence, have 
good reason to admire its beauty, 
they have at the same time the satis- 
faction to know that their own charms 
were never before displayed in a 
theatre to the like advantage ; and, 
in a word, all classes of the audience 
must feel that their comforts have 
been increased and their pleasures 
enhanced by the new arrangements. 

The season has varied little from 
the preceding one in its essential 
points, for the great attraction has 
been in the old operas and in the old 


favourites, —than whom, both the 
one and the other, none in the world 
of the lyric drama deserve favour 
better. An —_ of Verdi's, Na- 
buchodonossor, but here styled Nino, 
has been produced. It was a no- 
velty in this country, and was 
transported hither with a great Pa- 
risian and Continental reputation. 
That is to say, in truth, people here 
were induced to believe it had such a 
reputation by the so-called criticisms 
and laudatory paragraphs of the 
French and other foreign papers, and 
by the epistolary effusions of the 
musical correspondents of our own 
journals; but whether it really had 
or had not is to us a matter of ex- 
treme doubt. All that we know 
certainly is, that if it had it did not 
deserve it. There is some nice and 
neat instrumentation in it,—that is to 
say, for a dapper Italian composer 
aping the German giants; and one 
or two pretty airs; but as a whole it 
is at once meagre and noisy. 

The same remarks would nearly 
apply to another opera of the same 
composer, J Lombardi, which, a 
stranger in this country, was put 
upon the stage by Mr. Lumley with a 
splendour of dresses, scenery, and 
decorations, and a liberality almost 
lavish in its expenditure, which was 
quite unknown in this theatre pre- 
vious to his directorship. Would 
that we could say the money had 
been fortunately expended! It may, 
peradventure, have been so far 
as gratifying the desires, caprices, 
whims, fancies, curious yearnings, 
call them what you will, of a number 
of subscribers and habitués of the 
Opera, who had, in defiance of the 
experience of Ernani, become inocu- 
lated with the notion that Verdi was 
a great composer and the Lombardi 
a great work, and who, consequently, 
were sufficiently eager and clamor- 
ous to make it a matter of prudence 
in the manager to comply with their 
demand for novelty, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, it should be called 
variety, for there is very little novelty 
indeed | in Verdi's compositions. And, 
probably, looking at the matter this 
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way, and seeing that the opera had 
its fair “run” before an audience 
which scarcely fluctuates in the ha- 
bitual degree of its fullness, perha 

the money was not ill spent on the 
enterprise, though on the opera it- 
self we are clearly of opinion that it 
was. The opera is a one of its 
kind, and that is a bad kind, for it is 
merely melodramatic, and for any 
effect it ~~ ever produce any- 
where must depend more upon what 
we in this country call “ clap-traps” 
—a comprehensive term, including 
matters musical, dramatic, histrionic, 
scenic, executive, and so forth,—than 
upon any genuine merits. Looking 
at the composition strictly, genuine 
merits, musical or dramatic, it has 
none; and, speaking generally, it 
derived little aid or grace from the 
vocal execution, albeit Grisi and 
Mario performed their individual 
parts to admiration. Fornassari’s 
is a very prominent part, and the 
dramatic effect of the lyric melo- 
drama, and the potency of much of 
the concerted music to raise either 
“terror or pity” depended upon 
him, and as i he seanl (on tthe 
nights we saw him) to be ill and 
hoarse, the necessary consequence is 
obvious. But, indeed, Fornassari’s 
singing, even when heard under the 
most favourable circumstances of 
health and spirits, voice, action, and 
utterance, is not of an order and 
quality to satisfy the delicate and 
learned ear, and as an actor he is 
yd great in old men’s parts; he 
is there, however, very great. Still 
we say no degree of vocal ability or 
histrionic talent upon the part of the 
performers could make an opera 
popular, one single fragment of which 
will not dwell upon your memory, 
unless it be some one or other of the 
palpable plagiarisms from the works 
of the great masters. The fact is, 
Verdi is not at all what he is repre- 
sented to be by his literary panegy- 
rists and vocal puffers. He is no 
better than a clever third or fourth- 
ratecomposer. He is, in our opinion, 
decidedly inferior to our own coun- 
trymen, Balfeand Wallace, let Young 
Italy prate as it please! But do we 
blame Mr. Lumley for producing 
Verdi's works on the stage, and doing 
so in the most enlarged spirit of 
liberality, as regarded the mode of 
“mounting” them? Certainly not ; 
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quite the contrary. The frequenters 
of his theatre require—they insist on 
novelties. Well, Mr. Lumley gives 
them the best novelties he can pro- 
cure for love or money, and in doing 
that he has done all that he possibly 
can do. If Verdi's operas are gene- 
rally held in Italy and France to be 
the best productions of the day, our 
director cannot help it if they turn 
out not be a whit better than Be- 
nedict’s Crusaders or M‘Farren’s 
Don Quixote. He may probably 
know himself that the grand pre- 
liminary blast of Continental praise 
affords no just criterion of the merit 
of a lyric drama ; in fact, experience 
may have taught him, and with some 
severity in the lesson, how fallacious 
a test of the merits of a musical 
work or of a lyric performer is the 
reputation the one or other may en- 
joy or the praise that may have been 
lavished upon them on the Conti- 
nent. Every day adds to this ex- 
perience. Take Flotow’s Stradella 
recently produced at Drury Lane. 
It was dinned into our ears that this 
opera had excited the liveliest sensa- 
tions, the loftiest enthusiasm in Ger- 
many. We go to hear it, and we 
find it as dull as ditch-water. Singers 
who have had the most prodigious 
successes in Italy and Germany (all 
our own tenth-rate female singers 
who go abroad are sure to have 
these) are brought over, and we dis- 
cover that they cannot sing at all, 
and we have at once to cast them 
aside as so many bales of damaged 
goods. The director may know all 
this—may be fully aware that in all 
the journals, except a very, very few 
indeed, throughout the whole Conti- 
nent, criticism is vena], and that any 
artiste may, in some form or other, 
buy any degree of praise that he or 
she shall be disposed to purchase 
with purse or person ; but still the 
manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
cannot avoid fulfilling the implied 
contract with his subscribers of im- 
porting novelties; and all he can do is 
to use his own judgment and the re- 
ports of his agents, on whom he 
must oftentimes rely, though he may 
not always much trust them, and 
the guidance of what may seem the 
general voice abroad, in procuring 
the best novelties he can. And most 
conscientiously has Mr. Lumley, we 


do believe, done this throughout the 
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resent season. No great and charm- 
ing work of the lyric drama is to be 
had from abr since “the cold 
chain of silence has hung over” the 
lyres of Rossini and Meyerbeer— 
since the sweet, heart-breathing notes 
of Bellini were frozen at their source, 
and Donizetti, poor compared to 
these, but transcendantly superior to 
Verdi, has been smitten with one of 
the saddest forms of mental aliena- 
tion. As far as we can judge of the 
state of musical science and genius in 
Europe at present, we are disposed 
to think that if a really great lyric 
drama, one which should endure in 
the minds, the memories, and the 
affectionate regards of men, is to be 
had any where, it is to be had here 
—here in the capital of the British 
sages, and for this work we should 
look to the composer of Maritana, 
who has deep knowledge and finest 
faculties as a musician; who has 
fancy, and feeling, and freshness, and 
gushing inspirations as a melodist; 
who has the vigour and capabilities 
of a bold and original thinker, and, 
we do believe, the touch of genius. 
We say all this, not so much from 
what, under many disadvantages, he 
has done, but from what, under hap- 
pier auspices, we are satisfied he is 
capable of doing. But if he is to do 
it, it must be a work of time and 
labour, performed in those intervals 
of free leisure which his professional 
avocations may afford him. And, 
above all, he must eschew the Poet 
Bunn, St. George, and Co., his 
semi-demi-musical troops, and_his 
pseudo-lyric theatre. Mr. Wallace 
must get a good libretto on some 
well-known (we are altogether for 
the Horatian alternative of the 
Jamam sequere) and popular sorry, 
and it should be German or Italian 
(German for choice), that he may 
have the benefit of wise and earnest 
singers, and traifed and thoughtful 
chorusses, that can expound and ex- 
press his work, and then he may at 
once enter himself as a candidate for 
the Parnassus stakes. And we will 
answer for it that our generous and 
high-hearted friend, Staudigl, who is 
now the manager of the Imperial 
Royal Theatre at Vienna, would 
cheerfully afford him the use of a 
course to run his nagupon. But we 
have rather ourselves, old weight- 
carriers as we are, bolted off the 
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course, with something of an early 
skittishness, in these observations 
about modern operas, in running be- 
the actual into the possible. 
at us return ! 

Enough has been said about the 
difficulty of obtaining good modern 
operas. But the embarrassment to a 
manager, in an attempt to procure 
good singers for such a house as our 
Italian theatre, is no less great. The 
number from which to choose sing- 
ers, of assured and indisputable ex- 
cellence, is very small indeed, and, 
thanks to Mr. Lumley, we have still, 
as before, a majority of them this 
season. Giulia Grisi, as first lyric 
actress, reigns supreme in Europe, 
and never in her life did she look 
better, or sing better, or act better, 
than she has done throughout this 
season. Mario, now that the most 
exquisite and poetical of vocalists, 
Rubini, has retired to repose upon his 
well-won laurels, and to enjoy in his 
own lovely native land his princely 
wealth and an almost boundless 
power of doing good in his locality, 
— Mario, we say, is, in our opinion, 
the first tenor singer in Europe. He 
hasnot the intense energy of Duprezas 
a lyric actor—intense almost to pain- 
fulness in the hearer and spectator. 
He has not the histrionic powers of 
Moriani — powers of a far higher, 
more refined, and genial order than 
those possessed by Duprez; but 
Mario has a voice pure and touch- 
ing in its tones, bird-like often 
in the easy, gentle clearness of 
the intonations, caressing in its ac- 
cents when breathing of love, and 
always, when he sings as he has sung 
lately, under the consciousness of 
good voice and the exhilaration of 
buoyant spirits (whether the exhibi- 
tion of the artist’s powers be in weal 
or woe), “beautiful exceedingly "— 
a voice (Oh! Cobbett, if you could 
only see this wretched, slipshod sen- 
tence, how disgusted you would be 
with one who ever and aye admired 
your pure, nervous, idiomatic English 
so much, and ought not, in a vein 
however, careless, to sin against its 
vigorous purity ; but, never mind, 
though it were as bad as the worst 
Brougham ever spoke or wrote, we 
must try and shove it on, neck and 
crop, to an end)—a voice—a sweet, 
pure, natural voice—to which nei- 
ther of the others can now, nor never 
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could pretend. They, too, as vo- 
calists, and admirable, though artifi- 
cial vocalists, as too palpably they 
were, are now deteriorating; their 
organs, from the constant force and 
strain upon them, are becoming 
“used up,” and this in the case of so 
great a vocal actor as Moriani is 
especially to be lamented. But Ma- 
rio, on the contrary, is improving 
early; the higher he ascends the 
hill of fame the better he finds his 
wind; and the progress that he has 
made even since last season is con- 
spicuous. He has increased in spirit 
of bearing and energy of delivery, in 
the exhibition alike of passion and 
of pathos, and, in fact, in every qual- 
ity and characteristic that tend to 
make the intellectual and accom- 
plished vocal artist. Lablache, the 
illustrious singing man - mountain 
who acts so marvellously well alike 
in tragedy, comedy, and farce, and 
pours forth such weird notes, whe- 
ther the theme be grave or gay, is 
in every respect as ue as ever he 
was during the whole course of his 
right musical, melodious, and harmo- 
nious lifetime. And F. Lablache, his 
son, is an extremely useful, and 
should be more than he is made, a 
markworthy assistant to those who 
fill the first places in many operas, 
and is improving sensibly both as an 
actor and a singer. As to the three 
first, they stand bright, peculiar, and 
alone in their several departments. 
We have to regret the loss of the 
exquisite Persiani, whose place it will 
be long ere we shall see adequately 
filled ; yet it must be admitted that 
Madame Castellan forms what, in the 
Emaar of the stage, might, we 
lieve, be styled an excellent double 
to her in some of her most famous 
characters,—that is to say, a per- 


former one would never think of 


putting into the while the ser- 
vices of the original possessor of it 
at the theatre were available, but 
who, nevertheless, sings and plays 
extremely well to all ears, and very 
charmingly to those which are not 
rendered fastidious by their famili- 
arity with the efforts of her prede- 
cessor. But, in truth, Madame Cas- 
tellan only wants physical strength 
and power of organ to be a great 
a on a stage like that of the 
talian Opera; she has many requi- 
sites of a first-rate lyric actress, and, 
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t h ing languid in action 
ae devoid of high 
enthusiasm, and so incapable of the 
charming abandonment to the im- 
personation of a character, and the 
temporary identification therewith, 
which it causes and creates, and al- 
beit unconscious of, and unimpelled 
by. inspirations like Malibran and 
risi, she is yet an acquisition of 
vast value to the theatre. There is 
another individual who holds a 
prominent and nsible position 
= leading artistes of the 
lyric a— we mean Fornassari; 
in nine parts out of ten which he 
plays little can be said abstractedly 
positively in his favour; but, 
comparatively, he is better than 
many others in the same walk who 
have been brought over, and very in- 
ferior absolutely, amongst those who 
might possibly have been engaged, 
to such men only as Tamburini, 
Ronconi, and Pischek. And when 
we say possibly, we mean it in the 
absolute sense, without in the least 
insinuating probability, being, as we 
are, well aware that the difficulty of 
securing the services of any one of 
the famous three to complete for 
many operas the supremacy of our 
Italian company, might have been in- 
surmountable. Sooth, to k, we 
are confident Mr. Lumley has done 
all that layin his power to get the best 
company as well asto procure the most 
desirable novelties, And throughout 
the season many of those operas 
which are always welcome, always 
enchanting, have been performed 
with consummate excellence; Ros- 
sinis Il Barbiere, La Gazza Ladra, 
Il Matrimonio Segreto—oh! and a 
number of others too numerous to 
mention and too well known to all 
ladies and gentlemen in town and 
(thanks to railways) in the country 
to mention. The long Thursdays 
have been very attractive. The 
quantity of entertainments for the 
casual visitor crowded into the space 
of a single night was in itself won- 
derful ; and on most occasions all the 
entertainments have been no less re- 
markable for their individual excel- 
lence than for the profusion with 
which they were thrown before the 
public. 
Of all the operas produced during 
the season, perhaps, on the lon 
Thursdays, the opera hailed wi 
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the greatest satisfaction was THE 
Don Giovanni, delightful always if 
you can command the cordial ser- 
vices of a competent orchestra, and 
transcendantly delightful when you 
can find (most rare it is to find) a 
band of lyric artists who can do 
their duty in the march of this glo- 
rious work with that orchestra. We 
have had the felicity to hear Tam- 
burini (Don Giovanni), Rubini (Don 
Ottavio), Lablache (Leporello), Son- 
tag (Donna Anna), Malibran (Zer- 
lina), assisted by persons who, one 
and all, supported their respective 
characters most ably and right well, 
so that the thrice-glorious work—the 
Tliad of operas—was performed with 

rfect ensemble! But let that be! 
We shall never, never—long as the 
prognostication of that sad and omi- 
nous word is—never hear the like 
again. but, as the Emperor Au- 
gustus—under such circumstances of 
regret and disappointment, with re- 
gard to many things, appreciated 
while they were, now loved and 
lost, which affect us daily, as though 
in our declining years it were the 
fall of some shower of autumn leaves, 
no more to be renewed for us in the 
fresh, green, dewy glories of their 
predecessors—was wont, in his quaint 
and semi-jocular proverbial phrase, 
to say, “ Contenti simus hoe Catone.” 
And so we would fain be, but we 
cannot stomach so coarse an actor 
and so hoarse a singer as I’ornassari 
in Don Giovanni, nor can we stand 
Mademoiselle Sanchioli in Donna 
Elvira, who, as far as the spectators 
in the theatre can coal judge, 
gets through a large portion of the 
part in very extravagant dumb- 
show, or approve of any of the 
impersonations of the characters as 
represented this season, excepting 
those which were sustained by Grisi, 
Mario, and Lablache, and we may 
add, in a mitigated degree, Castellan 
and F. Lablache. In a word, the 
great work, though it drew, as it 
always will draw, houses, was inade- 
quately rendered. ‘The manager was 
right in giving this opera, so enthu- 
siastically beloved by the English 
public,—* the sons of Woden’s race,” 
and we sincerely believe that it was 
his misfortune, and not his fault, that 
in the vocal department he could 
not set it forth in better guise. We 
must add, however, that more might 
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have been done with it if he had 
looked on it with the same liberal 
eye as to the musical requirements 
and accessories that he did upon the 
Verdian novelties, so utterly paltry 
in comparison. The close of the last 
act was sadly shorn of its tremendous 
effects in gleams of reckless light 
and the overwhelming shadows of 
demoniac influence by the want of 
the band upon the stage itself and by 
a sort of general parsimony with re- 
gard to the musical and other acces- 
sories for carrying the wonderful 
composition to its eens end, 
which, in one so lavish of expendi- 
ture in other pieces, whether for the 
display of the drama lyric or salta- 
tory, Is extraordinary. 

assing from the opera to the 
ballet, look at Lalla Rookh! Wow 
lavish the expenditure on this pa- 
geant! And beautiful it is in its 
way, very beautiful ; but, as we gaze, 
we feel “ that soul is wanting there.” 
It has been said, truly enough, by 
some of the more honest of the 
critics for the morning papers 
that a better theme for a ballet 
might have been found in any 
one of three of the poems,— 
“ The Veiled Prophet,” “The Fire- 
Worshippers,” or the “ Light of the 
Harem.” Undoubtedly it might! 
But, perhaps, our recent victories 
and the connexion of names of local- 
ities, now suddenly as familiar at our 
own firesides as household words, 
might have guided the choice to- 
wards the Bridal Pilgrimage, the 

t's book having been seized upon 
by the ballet-maker, dpropos to the 
Punjaub, the Jumna, the Valley of 
Cashmere, and Lahore. But really 
the English, when they enter a 
theatre in which their gratification 
to soothe an idle hour is to be minis- 
tered to by foreign singers and 
dancers, hired for the purpose, leave 
their pride of race and their deep, 
inbred, and ineradicable nationality 
at the door with their money. ‘They 
come to be amused simply, and need 
not to be reminded that, with only 
such slight exceptions as prove the 
general rule, unwinged Victory has 
always marched in their van on 
land, and taken its secure and placid 
resting-place, amidst the storm of 
fight, on the main-mast of our ad- 
miral at sea. We seek not in our 
sports to be instructed, for it is felt, 
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with a proud consciousness, in every 
pulsation of our hearts, that ours is 


“The inviolate island of the sage and 


free, 
The beautiful, the brave, the lords of 
earth and sea.” 


“Sed contenti simus,” &c., espe- 
cially with the ballet-master in ques- 
tion, and admit that, aided by the 
director's munificence, he has made a 
most gorgeous spectacle. He has 
tried hard to realise Tom Moore's 
pageant of pictured words in the first 
scenes, and, indeed, throughout all 
that belongs properly to the ro- 
mance. Fanny Cerito was the Tulip- 
Cheek, and in all she had to do pre- 
served her well-earned fame as a 
very accomplished and charming 
dancer and mimiste. There was 
another ballet for Lucille Grahn, who 
is decidedly one of the most grace- 
ful, and delightful, and intellectual 
dancers of the day, and who is de- 
stined, probably before long, to take 
one of the highest places in the high- 
est department of her. art. Much, 
however, as one likes Fanny Cerito 
and Lucille Grahn, it is impossible 
not to regret the absence of Carlotta 
Grisi—charming Carlotta!—from the 
proper sphere of her action, and to 
think that she should have been in- 
duced to waste her oy upon the fre- 
quentersof Drury Lane. But to return 
to Lucille’s ballet ; it was one of those 
feminine shoulder-arms, &c. busi- 
nesses, which we have had so fre- 
quently at all our metropolitan thea- 
tres at either side of the Thames. It 
was very pretty in its way; but the 

uliarity in our mind about it was, 
it set us thinking how this nonsense 
about Amazons (of whom we have 
read a great deal generally in our 
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time, and lately in George Grote’s 
book on Greece in particular), and 
other fighting women in large or- 
ganised and disciplined bodies (for 
nobody doubts the pugnacious quali- 
ties and propensities in any indi- 
vidual specimen of the fair and 
gentle sex), came to have overrun 
the world. And our conclusion 
is, that, like every thing great and 
glorious in the olden time, wise 
and wild, fantastic and superstitious, 
genial and dread, it came to us as to 
all others from the far East. It 
seems that, from the most remote 
times in Persia, there was an armed 
guard of women, who kept watch and 
ward over the innermost portions of 
the king's or shah’s palace, where his 
own women—the fresh, and fair, 
and lovely—and his treasures were 
kept. An old historian, whose plea- 
sant page is now spread open before 
me, says,— 


“The guards of the harem are com- 
posed of three different bodies. 1. The 
white eunuchs, who guard the outer 
gate. These never come in sight of the 
women, lest it should excite some amor- 
ous inclination in them, as ’tis said. 
2. The black eunuchs. These come ge- 
nerally from the coast of Malabar in 
India, and not from Affrick. Their sta. 
tion is in the second court, and the eldest 
and most deformed are picked out of 
these to attend the ladies, and to carry 
messages backwards and forwards, The 
rest are employed in the gardens, kit- 
chens, or other places remote from the 
women’s apartments, The third aud in- 
nermost guard is composed of women, 
who are commanded by some antiquated 
matron, that receives orders from the 
prince himself, and, by the eunuchs which 
attend, conveys his majesty’s command to 
the guards without.” 
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CORN-LAW SPEAKERS, PRO AND CON, 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, THE DUKE OF RICHMOND, LORD GEORGE BENTINCK 5 
THE EARL OF RADNOR, MR. VILLIERS, MR. BRIGHT. 


Or the six public men whose names 
are enumerated above, and who have 
more or less distinguished themselves 
both in the prolonged agitation 
against the Corn-laws and at the 
recent crisis, there is not one who 
would be entitled to a place among 
the orators of the day, were we to 
exercise a strictly critical judgment 
upon their several merits as speakers. 
They are all men over whom politi- 
cal feelings and considerations hold 
paramount sway, and who would 
consider the attainment or the dis- 
play of oratorical power or skill as of 
minor importance compared with the 
straightforward expression of their 
opinions or sentiments, and the devo- 
tion of their moral energies, unim- 
paired by personal ambition or vanity, 
to the accomplishment of success in 
the cause to which they may severally 
have devoted themselves. They are 
politicians by necessity and orators 
by accident; and it would be unfair 
indeed to subject them to the test of 
any very severe criticism, when they 
avowedly repudiate all that preten- 
sion to excellence in the examination 
of which criticism is legitimately ap- 
plied. But they have all, in their 
several spheres of action, and most of 
them for several years past, taken a 
most prominent part in the great 
question which has agitated this 
country. If others have been greater 
or more brilliant as orators, whether 
for or against the cause of protection, 
these have been the hardworking 
men. They have held the labouring 
oar. The public mind is full of their 
doings, and the public ear haunted 
by the echo of their talk. In par- 
liament, at public meetings, our ears 
are familiar with their names, and 
the political chronicles of the hour 
record their deeds with scarcely less 
pomp or ceremonial of importance 
than those of their more fortunate 
and famous coadjutors. It is, there- 


fore, strictly in accordance with the 
general plan on which this series of 
papers is composed to include a no- 
tice of such men. A more fitting 
time than the present could scarcely 
be chosen for the purpose, because, 
when the Corn-law crisis has en- 
tirely passed away, their names will 
soon fide into comparative oblivion ; 
or, if they busy themselves with 

uestions that may hereafter arise, 
they will probably be supplanted by 
other men who will have a more le- 
gitimate right to interfere—the same 
right which their own position has 

iven them to be regarded as author- 
ities on the corn question. Their 
eloquence alone would never have 
given them the influence they pos- 
sess. Their position, whether given 
them, as in the case of the peers, by 
the constitution, or earned for them- 
selves, as in the case of the Common- 
ers, has also been an essential element 
in their success. 

Of the six individuals whom we 
have selected, four have been steady 
and consistent advocates of their se- 
veral opinions during many years; 
the other two have been only recent 
champions. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham and the Duke of Richmond be- 
long to the first class as advocates of 
peoneen the Earl of Radnor and 

r. Villiers as assertors of the truth 
of the principles of free trade. Lord 
George Bentinck and Mr. Bright 
have only of late shot 7 into any 
degree of importance, the latter hav- 
ing the start over his noble competi- 
tor in point of time. They are both 
accidents of the League agitation; 
though whether their exertions will 
stop short with the accomplishment 
of repeal of the Corn-laws is very 
doubtful indeed, for each has ex- 
hibited symptoms of a very deter- 
mined character indicative of ulterior 
political views, of course in totally 
opposite directions. 
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Other and greater men have also 
distinguished themselves in the course 
of this oe and exciting con- 
test, and it may appear to the reader 
singular that their claims should be 
— to those of men of less 
marked ability. Mr. Cobden, for in- 
stance, has done more for the Anti- 
Corn-law League than either Mr. 
Villiers or Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Disraeli has made more remarkable 
speeches than Lord George Bentinck. 

ut both those gentlemen deserve a 
much more lengthened notice and a 
much more careful analysis than 
either of those whom we have se- 
lected as the subjects of the present 
article; and we propose to devote 
separate papers to them at an early 
and fitting opportunity. For Mr. 
Cobden, although the agitation for 
repeal of the Corn-laws has brought 
him forward, has much more in him 
than the stuff of which a mere agita- 
tor is formed. His career has, in 
many respects, been most remark- 
able, and he has developed in many 
ways qualities which stamp him as 
an extraordinary man. His fame, 


unlike that of many of his coadju- 
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tors, will not die with the settlement 
of the corn question ; and ifit should 
be his determination not to retire 
from public life, but to devote him- 
self hereafter to the service of his 
country, we may look forward to his 
ultimately attaining a greater and a 
more legitimate distinction. For all 
these reasons it would be inconve- 
nient to include him in this “ batch” 
of temporary celebrities. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, too, whatever may have been 
his eccentricities as an author and a 
politician in former times, has as- 
suredly, during the last few years, 
distinguished himself wonderfully in 
the House of Commons. He has 
certainly made the most unique and 
werful “debating” speeches that 
ave been made for many years past 
—speeches that will be read by an 
inquiring posterity as commentaries 
on the character of Sir Robert Peel. 
To him, therefore, we also propose to 
devote a separate article. And there 
are one or two members of the upper 
house who also demand a special 
attention. 
With these preliminary remarks, 
we wil! proceed to notice 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


It has become a deliberate practice 
with some political writers, who, 
under the mask of an ardent zeal for 
the commercial greatness of this em- 
pire, seem to conceal sinister designs 
against the constitutional influence 
of the landed aristocracy, to sneer at 
the public displays of noblemen who 
take an earnest interest in the affairs 
of the country. Their ridicule is 
directed not so much against indivi- 
duals, as against the class to which 
they belong,—the design evidently 
being to lead John Bull to believe 
that those to whom the guardianship 
of the legislative interests of the 
country is particularly confided by 
hereditary right are not so fit for the 
work they have to perform as are the 
more practical men, who have sprung 
from the middle classes, and have 
had a personal experience on all the 
subjects as to which they are called 
upon to legislate. During the recent 
Corn-law agitation, especially, a 
marked crusade of ridicule was di- 
rected against “ the dukes.” It hap- 


pened at that time, that one or two 
members of the highest rank in the 
peerage threw themselves with un- 
usual ardour into the contest going 
on out of doors; and portions of 
their speeches, perverted for inter- 
ested purposes, were seized upon as 
foundations for the most monstrous 
and absurd imputations. Among the 
rest, the Duke of Buckingham, as 
being one of the most distinguished 
of the friends of protection to agri- 
culture, could not hope to escape. 
The more zealous and disinterested 
his support of protection, the more 
certain was he to be held up to pub- 
lic odium, and, what was worse, con- 
tempt. Self-interest, pride, a dic- 
tatorial spirit, blind ignorance, and 
arrogant pretension,—these were a 
few of the inotives ascribed to the 
noble duke and some of his coad- 
jutors ; and, as if it were not enough 
thus to malign and disguise their 
intentions, an unfair criticism ‘ex- 
tended itself to their power of en- 
forcing their opinions, until they 
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were described as almost unable to 
acquit themselves of an ordinary 
after-dinner speech, except in a style 
that would disgrace a debating club. 
Now nobody expects a duke to be 
a great orator. If Nature or edu- 
cation make him one, so much the 
hetter; but otherwise his position 
scarcely requires it. The constitution 
places the peers in a different posi- 
tion from their fellow-countrymen. 
It is voluntary with a man his being 
a member of the House of Commons ; 
a member of the upper house has no 
choice. Nature wills that he shall 
be a legislator, whether he likes it or 
not. It is his duty to form an 
opinion on every subject that is, in 
the natural course of things, brought 
before the House of Lords; he must 
give his vote if called on, and on 
great questions he can scarcely vote 
without explaining the grounds on 
which he does so. To find fault with 
& man so situated, because he cannot 
compete with those whom emulation 
or ambition has made orators, would 
be in the extreme unfair. The 
opinions of an hereditary peer are of 
value, not merely for their intrinsic 
worth, but also because they come 
from a man in his position. Every 
word he utters comes backed by the 
weight of a delegated authority. 
Even when he only expresses the 
interested views of a class, he has 
constituents as much as any member 
of the House of Commons ; and what 
he says has importance even on that 
ground alone. And if he espouses 
an obstructive policy, it should be 
remembered that to do that when 
occasion requires is one of the duties 
imposed on him by the constitution. 
To object, therefore, to men like the 
Duke of Buckingham or the Duke 
of Richmond, that their speeches are 
mere stale reproductions of old ideas, 
is really not to throw an effectual 
ridicule upon them. To do so occa- 
sionally, and with a due regard to 
the new ideas engendered by new 
circumstances, is more a necessity of 
their legislative rank than any evi- 
dence of infirmity in their mind. 
But the Duke of Buckingham, 
although from his high rank and his 
influence with the landed interest he 
has been peculiarly laid open to these 
charges, has rea!ly been most unfairly 
made the victim of political animosity. 
Snfficient credit has not been given 
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him for his talents even as an orator, 
much less as a politician. Because it 
was easy to deceive the vulgar into 
believing that he was “a duke, and 
nothing more,” those whose object it 
is to bring the aristocracy into public 
contempt did not hesitate at the un- 
gracious task. It was of no use that 
those who were in the habit of hear- 
ing the Marquess of Chandos speak, 
whether at agricultural meetings or 
in parliament, bore testimony to that 
frank and open-hearted eloquence 
which made him beloved as much as 
he was respected, and constituted him 
“the farmers’ friend” in a personal 
as well as a political sense. They 
were comparatively few, and their 
voices were not heard in the vulgar 
roar of those interested in running 
down the agricultural leaders. Yet, 
as a speaker on ordinary occasions, 
whether in parliament or at agricul- 
tural meetings, the noble duke stands 
on a par with all but the prepared 
and professed orators. Ie can lower 
the tone of his ideas, and adapt the 
degrees of his courtesy, to the level 
agreeable to the feelings or the un- 
derstandings of an agricultural ten- 
antry, or he can elevate and refine 
his language and thoughts to the 
pitch required in the more congenial 
atmosphere of the House of Lords. 
He does both without the slightest 
appearance of effort; and is, there- 
fore, in all probability, equally sin- 
cere whether his demeanour be that 
of a ducal legislator or that of a 
simple country gentleman. 

Ile is charged with having all the 
»ride of a feudal nobleman. At least, 
fre does not display it, either in the 
House of Lords or when among his 
agricultural friends. A more pleas- 
ing example of the modern feudal re- 
lations between the aristocracy and 
the cultivators of the soil there can- 
not be, than when the Duke of 
Buckingham meets his agricultural 
neighbours, say, at a public dinner 
at Buckingham, to which he has 
walked in leisurely in the afternoon 
from his princely mansion of Stowe. 
Less aula, lees pride, less even of 
the pride which apes cordiality and 
humility, it would be difficult to 
conceive. The plain, unpretending 
dress, the frank, open countenance, 
the free, manly, courteous bearing, 
the friendly salutation, the well- 
timed jest, and the hearty laugh at 
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the shrewd response of some old and 
long-tried tenant,—all bespeak a 
healthy state of the relations between 
the duke and his neighbours, utterly 
repugnant to all suggestions of un- 
due pride or presumption. And when 
the after-dmner proceedings — the 
speeches—begin, you find him en- 
tering on his task in the true Eng- 
lish spirit, without assumption or 
affectation, but with a kind of tacit 
recognition of an equality under the 
law and the constitution between 
himself and his hearers, notwith- 
standing their difference of rank and 
the power which his position in the 
county might give him over them. 
He talks to them, not as a duke to 
commoners, or as a landlord to his 
tenants, but as an agriculturist speak- 
ing to agriculturists ; and his speeches 
are plain, manly, shrewd, and prac- 
tical; just the sort of speeches they 
would make to each other over their 
pipes and ale. And when he touches 
on politics, there is none of the mag- 
nifico in his promises of aid. He 
knows well that they look up to 
him as their parliamentary leader ; 
but there is no appearance on his 
part that he presumes on their re- 
gard and respect. He talks to them 
as a member of parliament might 
talk to his constituents—/for they are 
his constituents—and he willingly ren- 
ders them an account of his steward- 
ship. The courtier becomes the 
farmer at these meetings, till the 
farmers almost become courtiers. 


THE DUKE OF 


There is more “ character” about 
the Duke of Richmond than even in 
his coadjutor in the agricultural 
leadership. He throws himself with 
more warmth and hearty earnestness 
into the arena of political strife ; and, 
although quite as kindhearted, affa- 
ble, and courteous, as the Duke of 
Buckingham, he does not so much 
study and rd the amenities of 
life, whether in the political world 
or in his private personal bearing. 
His courtesy is more frank and blunt. 
For every two men who would be 
charmed with the manners of the 
Duke of Buckingham, one, at least, 
-_— at first sight consider the 
Duke of Richmond rude and dicta- 
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In the House of Lords the duke is 
more than respectable as a speaker. 
He addresses the House seldom, but 
always with effect. When he was 
in the House of Commons as the 
Marquis of Chandos, he spoke much 
more frequently; and held a very 
distinguished position as a party 
leader. He was to the agriculturists 
what Sir Robert Inglis is to the 
Church—a steady, consistent, and re- 
cognised champion. If Sir Robert 
Inglis has hitherto been more suc- 
cessful in his championship of the 
Church than the rm has been as 
the advocate of agriculture, it must be 
remembered that he has not yet been 
placed in circumstances of so much 
trial. The duke’s speeches are not 
of a character to provoke much cri- 
ticism. He makes no pretensions to 
oratory, but always produces an im- 
— effect. Simple and forcible 

anguage, a clear and manly voice, a 
good delivery, and an air of unques- 
tionable sincerity, render him an 
agreeable speaker to listen to. More 
dignified and temperate than the 
Duke of Richmond, he does not so 
often provoke comment or retort; 
but what he says has weight with 
the House from his known integ- 
rity, his long and devoted service to 
the cause of agriculture, and the 
high position which, whether as an 
individual member of parliament, or 
a minister of the crown, he has 
always held in the public estimation. 


RICHMOND. 


torial. The kindness of the Duke of 
Buckingham might be construed into 
condescension—never that of the 
Duke of Richmond. He has but one 
language, one manner, one mode of 
address for all men. He speaks in 
the same blunt, downright tone to 
his equals as to his inferiors ; he ad- 
dresses the House of Lords in pre- 
cisely the same terms and tone of 
voice that he would use to a servant. 
He meets you face to face, foot to 
foot, as man and man, casting all 
factitious distinctions of rank aside, 
and trusting to his cause alone. If 
you get into a quarrel with him, you 
must look to receive good hard hits 
from good hard hands. Like Lord 
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Brougham, he thinks that an argu- 
ment levels all distinctions; and if 
he can give you a good knock-down 
blow, he will not pause to inquire 
whether you are a prince or a pedlar, 
a duke or a manufacturer. He is 
no orator, any more than his brother 
duke; but his earnestness, practical 
knowledge, and sound common sense, 
make him a formidable antagonist to 
even the most practised and powerful 
speakers. 

The Duke of Richmond takes a 
more general interest in public af- 
fairs than the Duke of Buckingham, 
mixes himself up more with agri- 
culture as a science, and identifies 
himself with the objects and pro- 
ceedings of different classes of the 
community. a of so high a 
rank, he is essentially one of the 
people ; he would be a general fa- 
vourite for his sterling English 
qualities, even had he no dukedom 
to recommend him. He has an 
active, stirring mind, and is quite as 
much up to the mark in every kind 
of business as the most practical 
man of the day. Lis whole life and 
conduct are a practical contradiction 
to the vulgar ideas about “the 
dukes ;” few among those who are 
engaged in running down the order 
would have much chance against the 
Duke of Richmond, if they were to 
try a fall with him in argument. 
Among his other qualifications he is 
a good mnenahe at quarter sessions, 
identifies himself more with the 


people than with the law, and con- 
struing the latter as favourably as 
he can to the offender ; and he makes 
a first-rate chairman at a public 


meeting or a public dinner. At the 
latter he throws himself heart and 
soul into the proceedings, whether 
from liking or a desire to put people 
at their ease; and asuccession of short, 
rattling, appropriate speeches, intro- 
duce the several toasts in a manner 
that dissuades others from prolixity, 
and keeps up the flow of good feel- 
ing uninterruptedly. He is also in 
great strength at the meetings of 
the Agricultural Society, of which 
he has been president. There he 
thoroughly identifies himself with 
the feelings and interests of the 
farmers, and, when it is his duty to 
preside, contrives to keep things to- 
gether, whether at the business meet- 
ings or the purely conyivial assem- 
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blages, in a style that renders him a 
general favourite. These matters 
are trivial in themselves, and would 
be scarcely worth notice in any man 
who had been less maligned and mis- 
represented, less charged with a mo- 
nopolising and dictatorial spirit, than 
the Duke of Richmond. 

His chief field of action is, of 
course, the House of Lords; but he 
has also distinguished himself at pe- 
riodical agricultural meetings and 
at the meetings of the Central Pro- 
tection Society. As to his oratory 
in the House of Lords, the same re- 
marks apply that were made on the 
Duke of Buckingham—his position 
should be taken into account in esti- 
mating the value of his speeches. 
It is chiefly as the staunch and con- 
sistent advocate of the interests of 
agriculture that he is distinguished. 
To the one —— of protection to 
agriculture he has sacrificed all party 
and political ties, establishing him- 
self on the cross benches, and watch- 
ing the movements of either of the 
great parties with an eager and sus- 
— eye. When he was a Whig 

e left office and his party because 
he thought they were about to sacri- 
fice the interests of agriculture; he 
has again left the Conservatives on 
their conversion to free trade. This 
accounts for the extreme energy, al- 
most mocenins to virulence, of his 
opposition to the government at the 
late crisis. He was but acting on 
his memorable, but somewhat intem- 
a threat, that “those who had 

rought Sir Robert Peel in would 
turn him out again.” But he has 
not a particle of rancour in his na- 
ture: he is too upright and high- 
minded to entertain such feelings. 
Te is, however, = capable of the 
extremes of an honest indignation ; 
and this feeling it is which seems to 
have dictated his proceedings in the 
House of Lords in the decided course 
he took against those whom he be- 
lieved to have betrayed their trust. 

He is a better speaker than the 
Duke of Buckingham. There is 
more force and originality in his 
ideas, and his language sometimes 
rises far above the ordinary level. 
There is less conventionality in his 
style than in that of any member of 
the House of Peers. Like Lord 
Melbourne or Lord Brougham, he 
uses his illustrations recklessly, re- 
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gardless whence they come, so that 
they be pointed and effective. There 
is vigour in his speeches, derived 
from the frankness of his character. 
He talks out boldly whatever he 
thinks or feels; and as he has a 
well-regulated mind the result is not 
disagreeable. The same style he 
uses at a meeting of farmers or at a 
public dinner serves him also for the 
House of Lords. He uses no pre- 
paration, nor does he attempt to pro- 
duce effect by means of rhetorical 
art, and his speeches are more forci- 
ble and persuasive from the absence 
of all appearance of effort. On the 
other hand, if his language and il- 
lustrations are often homely, he can, 
when occasion demands it, use a 
more lofty tone, one more in har- 
mony with the position and responsi- 
bilities of a peer of parliament. <A 
speech he made against the Corn-bill 
of Sir Robert Peel, prophesying its 
consequences and denouncing its au- 
thors, was of a very high order of 
natural eloquence, in the ideas, the 
diction, and the delivery. 

His mode of delivering his senti- 
ments is as peculiar to himself as the 
sentiments themselves are unaffected 
and forcible. He plunges into his 
subject as if in desperation. When 
he has resolved to address the Ilouse, 
he starts up suddenly, and makes a 
rush at once at the very pith and 
marrow of the question, without 
exordium or apology, or any of those 
explanations by which ordinary 
speakers seek to propitiate their au- 

tory. Ie stands bolt upright, dis- 
dains all action, and fires off his 
sentences in short, quick volleys, 
like those of a steam-gun. From 
his loud voice and excited manner 
you are tempted to think he is ina 
great passion, and to fear that there 
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may be ere long some unpleasant 
and unparliamentary explosion. No 
such thing. The peers are used to 
this. It is only a constitutional irri- 
tability which means nothing, or, 
what is more likely, a habit of 
which he cannot divest himself. His 
loud tone of voice helps the belief 
that he is in a high state of excite- 
ment, while its monotony is at 
times disagreeable. He has a prac- 
tice, too, of clipping his words, and 
of pronouncing them with a nasal 
twang—a sort of compound of the 
Cockney and Yankee. A more care- 
ful man, one more anxious to curry 
favour by attention to appearances, 
would correct these blemishes; but 
there is an unique simplicity in the 
character of the Duke of Richmond 
which makes him indifferent to such 
considerations, or disdainful of them. 
Upon the whole, we do not know 
that a more admirable model of what 
should be the character of the British 
nobleman could be found among our 
aristocracy. As a politician he is 
not a mere theorist, nor does he 
merely come forward in the arena as 
so many do, to defend his order when 
attacked. Ile is essentially a work- 
ing man, labouring as hard and as 
effectually in his station (and with 
all the moral weight attaching . to 
voluntary service) as t » most hum- 
ble man in the realn.. He has al- 
ready distinguished hiuself in the 
public service, first as a soldier, then 
as a civilian; and when the tempo- 
rary excitement attending the final 
settlement of the Corn-law shall have 
finally subsided, we look to see him 
devoting his valuable time and aid in 
the business of government or of le- 
gislation without reference to either 
personal or party considerations. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


is quite a phenomenon in politics. 
Fifteen years ago, when he, as the 
hrase goes, “ broke down” in the 
Touse of Commons, he was supposed 
to be extinguished as a public man. 
During the long interval between 
the year 1831 and the early part of 
the poms year, when he suddenly 
set lance in rest against Sir Robert 
Peel, he was so quiescent in the 
House of Commons as to be scarcely 


remembered except by those who in- 
dustriously search the division-lists, 
nor was he ever heard of, save on one 
or two occasions when subjects con- 
nected with the laws on gaming 
came before parliament, until within 
the last few months. But the late 
crisis has forced him, together with 
so many other earnest and high- 
minded men, out of his seclusion, 
and, perhaps, his native strength has 
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only shewn itself the more because 
it has been left to its own rough and 
natural developement, not enervated 
by the habit o a train- 
ing. Though the simile be a stale 
one, it is not the less applicable,—he 
is quite a phoenix, though no one 
would have predicted, in 1831, or at 
any period since, that he would ever 
again rise into notice as a politician. 

Lord George Bentinck belongs to 
the class of men who have greatness 
thrust upon them. It is probable, 
that up to within a week of his be- 
ing chosen as the leader of the Pro- 
tectionists in parliament, he had not 
the most remote idea of ever taking 
a prominent part in the debates on 
the Corn-bill, much less of being 
the head of a party, with a remote 
prospect of a place in the govern- 
ment of the country. His previous 
habits and pursuits, no less than the 
tendency of his mind, and his indif- 
ference to political passions and in- 
fluences, had unfitted him for such a 
position. We will venture to say, 
that astonished as the whole House 
of Commons was when it was dis- 
covered that the mantle of leadership 
had fallen on him, no one wondered 
at it more than the noble lord him- 
self. In their first bewilderment at 
the desertion of their acknowledged 
leaders, the Protectionist or country 
party knew not where to turn for 
substitutes. “ Young England” of- 
fered itself; but good intentions un- 
accompanied by knowledge of man- 
kind, and that “crooked wisdom” 
which weighs in politics, were not 
enough for a party in such sudden 
straits as the agriculturists were 
then in. Lord John Manners ex- 
hibited talents which promised to de- 
velope one day into a genius for phi- 
losophic statesmanship: but the sub- 
jects involved in the Corn-law strug- 
gle were uncongenial to his mind. 
Mr. Stafford O’Brien, till then only 
known as a sort of amiable pedant 
in politics, a doctrinaire of a some- 
what dogmatic school, made one 
brilliant speech, for which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel in vain endeavoured to 
bribe him to his side by praise and 
flattery; but after that effort, al- 
though tempted strongly to press 
forward, he declined to vault into 
the vacant saddle. Mr. Disraeli had 
long astonished the House by his 
powerful philippics, his concentrated 
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sarcasms against the premier ; all ac- 
knowledged his talent as a debater, 
and listened to his speeches with a 
keen interest and eager anticipation 
theretofore only accorded to the first 
men. in parliament, but in his case 
it was felt that an intemperate and 
vindictive hostility to an individual 
was a bad guarantee for the expect- 
ant trustee of the interests ofa party ; 
that it was probable he would rather 
promote his own personal cause than 
that of his followers. He was ad- 
mitted to be invaluable as an ally, 
but his claims to be leader were set 
aside. At this crigjs it was that Lord 
George Bentinck was suddenly chosen 
to head the opposition to Sir Robert 
Peel in the Heene of Commons. 
Position and talent combined to ele- 
vate him to this proud position. It 
was necessary that the man who was 
to be, for however brief a period, the 
leader of the landed aristocracy, or, 
at least, a great part of them, should 
have hereditary associations with the 
landed interest. Mere ability as a 
debater, or mere steadfastness and 
earnestness of character, would not 
alone qualify for the leadership. An 
unusual combination of those quali- 
ties, allied, moreover, to tact, saga- 
city, and knowledge of mankind, was 
required for the post ; and that com- 
bination the different heads of the 
country party seemed by common 
consent to ascribe to Lord Geor 

Bentinck. His antecedents partly 
favoured the belief, and partly con- 
tradicted it. He had been for many 
years in parliament, a silent observer 
of all political events, as far as the 
Ifouse of Commons was concerned, 
but privately mixed up as a par- 
tisan with the leading members of 
the Conservative party, who had 
many and frequent means of ascer- 
taining and testing the sterling quali- 
tics of his character. He had also, as 
he has himself stated in parliament, 
been private secretary to Mr. Can- 
ning; and it was well known that 
that distinguished man held him in 
very high esteem, believing that he 
was capable of great distinction in 
the political world, if'a constitutional 
iadiones did not prevent him from 
exerting himself. On the other hand, 
his well-known devotion to uncongen- 
ial pursuits, and the notoriety he had 
acquired in the sporting world, ex- 
posed him to some ridicule when he 

H 
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stepped forward as a leader, and 
made his chances of success appear to 
be so much the less. As was well 
said by Mr. Disraeli, in his manly 
defence of the noble lord in the 
House of Commons, he did not thrust 
himself forward ; he was in a manner 
forced into the front rank. 

Having once accepted the honour- 
able but onerous , from that hour 
he devoted himself to it, body and 
mind. No exertion, no application 
was considered by him too great, if 
the result of it would be to render 
him more fit for his task. 

Had the question in dispute been 
more of a mere party question,—had 
it, for instance, such a question 
as that of Emancipation, where ap- 
peals to political honour and de- 


nunciations of ministerial treachery. 


would have formed the staple of the 
speeches to be delivered, and when 
the tactics of management would be 
t confined to mere resistance, 
the sudden acceptance of the leader- 
ship would not have involved so 
much mental responsibility. But in 
the case in question, the position of a 
new leader was quite different. The 
combined knowledge of the states- 
man and the political economist had 
to be brought to bear on a question 
abounding in statistics of the most 
varied kind, statistics varying with 
almost every week; and this in the 
face of watchful and able opponents 
on both sides of the House, as well 
those who had been during 
their public life in assailing the posi- 
tions to be taken up, as those who, 
having all along defended them, now 
suddenly abandoned them, and, know- 
ing their weak points, turned that 
knowledge to advan To fill 
such a post, then, was no slight un- 
dertaking for a man like Lord George 
Bentinck, bred, as he says, a soldier, 
who was an active politician only in 
what he is pleased to call, in modest 
of spirit, the “ humblest office whic 
a political man can fill,” and who for 
so many years had turned almost his 
whole attention to other and less dig- 
nified pursuits. 
His success was signal. The first 
—- of any importance he made on 
e corn question appeared, on the 


face of the report, to be a failure. 
In the House it was no such thing. 
The noble lord had an object in pro- 


tracting his speech, and to accomplish 
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that he sacrificed some of its power 
and effect. He did not rise till a 
late hour, and then continued = 
ing for so long a time that the House 
grew impatient, and much confusion 
prevailed towards the close of his ad- 
dress. But in those parts of it which 
were heard, and which, in fact, con- 
tained the real pith of his argument, 
such a striking acquaintance with the 
complex and extensive facts, and such 
a power of argument, were exhibited, 
that the noble lord, prolix as he was, 
made a very deep impression on the 
House. His very next speech, made 
under more favourable circumstances, 
confirmed it ; Lord George displayed 
so accurate and complete a know- 
ledge of his subject, that even de- 
traction was silent. Opponents were 
as ready as his own oe to 
admire his displays. They knew 
from experience what an amount of 
a must have been given in 
order to enable him to obtain so 
thorough a mastery on so difficult a 
subject. 

Lord George Bentinck, as may be 
supposed, has not attained, or even 
approximated to, perfection as an 
orator. He was too much preoccu- 
pied with his subject to be able to 
strike out any new style of oratory 
for himself; it was enough to be able 
to deliver his speech with an average 
ability. So he trusted to old, time- 
honoured forms in action, intonation, 
and delivery,—forms long since aban- 
doned by all but a few members of 
either house, and which, like cast-off 
habits, have travelled down through 
different classes till they now dignify 
and embellish that kind of eloquence 
which one hears after dinner at the 
London Tavern. It is singular to 
notice how the infusion of the popu- 
lar and mercantile element into the 
representative system has affected the 
oratory as well as the opinions and 
votes in parliament. Until within 
the last twenty years or so, gentle- 
men intended for public life were 
regularly trained for public speak- 
ing; a course under the elocution 
master was deemed essential to an 
aspirant for honours. The conse- 
quence was, that the general charac- 
teristics of public aoe were very 
similar. A tediously slow delivery, 
extreme pomposity, verbosity, and 
monotony, action in what has been 
termed the “ pump-handle” style, 
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marked them all, and may still be 
found in great perfection in many 
whose old-fashioned oratory defies 
and survives innovation. The crown- 
ing virtue of this style in the eyes 
of its professors seems to be to end 
every sentence intended to be em- 
phatic with a sudden jerk and a 
twang. Lord George Bentinck fell 
naturally into this style when he first 
began his recent opposition ; but con- 
flict and the influence of example 
have altered his style, even in this 
brief s of time. But even to 
that which he —* abandoned 
his aristocratic ing gave a kind 
of characteristic interest well adapted 
to the subject-matter on which his 
speeches were delivered. Taken as a 
whole, bearing in mind the noble 
descent of the speaker, his whole as- 
pect so essentially aristocratic, his 
speeches were emphatically a protest 
from the living representative of a 
past generation of statesmen, and of 
a code of political morality long since 
abandoned, against a new race of 
statesmen, untried for , but con- 
victed of evil. But for some time 


past Lord George Bentinck has 
— his style much more to the 
m 


ern tastes of the House of Com- 
mons. He speaks with more brevity 
and more to the point, and has got rid 
of an unpleasant drawling tone and 
a habit of hesitation. Fewer statis- 
tics and more argument characterise 
his politico-economic speeches, while 


THE EARL 


There is not much to be said 
touching the Earl of Radnor. With 
the settlement of the Corn-law ques- 
tion a great portion of his lia- 
mentary importance will acai. As 
an opponent of protection to agri- 
culture he occupied relatively the 
same position towards the question 
that was held by the Duke of Buek- 
ingham or the Duke of Richmond 
as its supporters. For a great num- 
ber of years he has been the steady 
advocate of a repeal of the Corn- 
laws, and although his advocacy has 
never attained that dignity and 
weight which attended the opinion of 
Earl Spencer on the same subject, he 
has, at least, earned and obtained 
that kind of moral weight and re- 
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his purely party or personal speeches 
exhibit a power vigour not dis- 
played in his earlier efforts. In his 
rsonal attacks on Sir Robert Peel 
e allowed the warmth and sincerity 
of his feelings to carry him farther 
than has been usual in what Mr. 
Disraeli called these “ mealy- 
mouthed” days; but then it should 
be remembered that he believes Sir 
Robert Peel to have acted with po- 
litical unfairness towards one for 
whom Lord George entertained the 
most ardent affection and 
and that all men are not so consti- 
tuted as to be able to treat politics as 
a mere game, in which only a kind 
of sham feeling is to be allowed to 
intermingle. Apart from the ques- 
tion of the propriety of these attacks, 
however, the energy and debating 
power ee exhibited shew that the 
noble lord can be, when aroused, a 
dangerous antagonist. 

e have spoken of his elevation 
as being an accident of the Anti-Corn- 
law agitation. Certainly but for 
the effect of that agitation he would 
have continued a silent member of 
the House of Commons. It took 
much to arouse him from his indo- 
lence and tempt him from his retire- 
ment; but, having been once set in 
motion, we should be tempted to 
»redict that he will hereafter take a 

istinguished position in political af- 
fairs. 


OF RADNOR. 


spect which is always reserved for 
consistency, even when it has only 
been the blind impulse or the un- 
reasoning persistence of a confined 
mind. The Earl of Radnor has al- 
ways held an anomalous position in 
the House of Peers; he was to all 
intents and purposes a “ Radical,” 
advocating democratic objects, if not 
democratic opinions, in the very 
heart of an aristocratic body. 

Every observer of mankind will 
have met in the course of his career 
some persons of the class to which 
Lord Radnor belongs as a speaker,— 
men old in years and experience, but 
inveterately young and unripe in 
mind. They are generally extremely 
honest in their intentions, whether as 
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regards their personal conduct, or 
their belief that the opinions they 
hold will work for the ar good ; 
but those opinions scarcely keep pace 
with the wants or the intelligence of 
the time. It is a well-founded ob- 
jection to some politicians, that they 
are too much addicted to looking 
backward, that they are blind wor- 
shippers of the past, and have no 
place in their mind either for the 
facts of the present, or for sound and 
healthy anticipations of the future. 
Such men are the bigots of a reason- 
ing age ; they live amidst the tombs 
of their ancestors ; they flourish with 
a sinister vitality, like weeds of rank 
luxuriance, amidst the ruins of old 
opinions and institutions. Now the 
i to which Lord Radnor belongs 
is the counterpart of this, only that 
their prejudices run rather in favour 
of the future—a future created by 
their own imaginations—than of the 
past. They are equally bigots— 
bigots to speculative philosephy and 
hazardous politics. They are as 
deeply enamoured of the new and 
the untried, as the others are devoted 
to the old and the exhausted. ‘The 
one class are the poets of a fabulous 
and over-estimated past ; the others, 
the prophets of an unattainable fu- 
ture. It may be said on their behalf, 
that they anticipate their contempo- 
raries,—that principles which, fifty 
years ago, were denounced as the 
vain dreams of enthusiasts, have now 
grown to be the faith of practical 
men. And you will often hear them 
boasting—these few remnants, when 
they hold their periodical ré-unions— 
that what they ran the risk of being 
outlawed for when they were youths, 
is now the foundation of the fame of 
statesmen ; that they, despised and 
ridiculed as they used to be, were, 
after all, right from the first; while 
those who ridiculed them confessed 
in the long run that they were so. 
But such men can never be persuaded 
that, except in the abstract sciences, 
it is possible to discover truth too 
soon ; that in politics sound principles 
do not so much prevail as the aggre- 
gate necessities of a people ; that the 
application of their principles at the 
time they urged them with the great- 
est zeal, would, in all probability, 
have endangered the safety of the 
nation, and that, therefore, although 
as thinkers they might haye been 
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right, as statesmen they were wrong. 
Another point which makes against 
them is, that however much they 
may at a former period have been, as 
theorists, before their age, their minds 
do not advance with those of their 
contemporaries. Their early aims 
accomplished, they do not, as more 
healthy and practical minds would, 
press forward to new discoveries in 
political science. They rather halt 
ere even the whole work is done, 
clinging obstinately to old dogmas 
and projects, and looking back with 
senile fondness to those darling off- 
spring of their youth and prime, once 
so magnified in importance to their 
intellectual eye, but now dwarfed in 
the receding tide of Time. 

In truth, they are men of fixed 
ideas, often of one idea, and that not 
their own. The particular class of 
politicians to which we now refer— 
a sparse and scattered few, of whom 
Lord Radnor is a sort of Corypheus 
—may be said to date their existence 
from about the period of the first 
French Revolution. The seductive 
theories by which that great event 
was heralded and succeeded, seized 
early on their immature minds, but 
were not, as with more practical men, 
discarded as soon as their crude use- 
lessness was made apparent. The 
opinions, more or less modified, which 
they imbibed then, they retain undi- 
gested at the present hour. They 
stand—a kind of moral landmarks, 
shewing the height to which exag- 
gerated hopes and unfounded fears 
carried our fathers. They still look 
upon Church and State as one enor- 
mous hypocrisy ; on Ministers, as 
covert enemies of liberty ; on the 
People, as the abstraction of infallible, 
unerring wisdom and goodness; on 
the Law, asa complicated machine of 
tyranny; on Statesmen, as public 
plunderers; on an Aristocracy, as 
public usurpers; and on all dis- 
tinctions of rank, as so many badges 
of slavery. Other men grow out of 
these youthful prepossessions, these 
bugbears of their early fears ; not so 
the young old-men we speak of ; 
their minds never ripen in the sun of 
nationality, or gain strength by the 
fertilising influence of philosophy. 
Such as they were when they first 
imbibed their notions, so are they 
now. For them, Time has no magic 
of silent change. As their first im- 
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pressions were prejudices or the im- 
pulses of hasty passion only, con- 
viction has worked no result on their 
minds, and never will. 

Of the Earl of Radnor as an orator, 
but little need be said. He makes 
no pretensions to the character, and, 
therefore, could not be offended at 
its not being awarded to him. But 
there are few members of the House 
of Peers, except those in ministerial 
offices, who so often favour their 
fellow-legislators with their opinions. 
As has been already said, the noble 
earl was always a stout and con- 
sistent advocate of the repeal of the 
Corn-laws ; and it was in the constant 
recurrence, in some shape or other, 
to those views, that he was most 
frequently before the House of Peers. 
At one time he was a sort of squire, 
or rather perhaps the socius, of Lord 
Brougham ; afterwards he contracted 
a strict alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with Lord Kinnaird. The 
two noble lords were the organs and 
advocates of the League in the House 
of Lords. ‘The Earl of Radnor, too, 
is always great at a grievance. Any 
case of oppression, particularly should 
a government officer be the agent of 
the supposed injury, is a delightful 
stimulant to the inherent Quixotism 
of his nature. Nothing will per- 
suade him that either the times or 

ublic men are altered; he persists 
in looking at the case with the light 
of forty years ago. Visions float be- 
fore his mind’s eye of savage attor- 
ney-generals, corrupt judges, and 
immaculate and oppressed defend- 
ants. Hardy's case, or Horne 
Tooke’s, is the pivot on which turns 
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his whole constitutional knowledge 
when any question of political li- 
berty is involved. All his efforts 
are dictated by the most noble and 
honest feelings; but his zeal some- 
times gets the better of his discretion. 
At these times, or when he is pur- 
suing his favourite theme of repeal 
of the Corn-laws, he pours forth an 
interminable flood of talk, a strange 
mixture of assertion, one-sided rea- 
soning, and shrewd illustration, in 
which every now and then you hear 
an argument of singular sense and 
applicability, or an idea of striking 
originality, but overwhelmed in a 
mass of what, without wishing to 
use an offensive term, we fear can 
only be described as twaddle. Ad- 
vanced in years, and with the loqua- 
cious habits which age often entails, 
an enfeebled voice, and a rambling, 
almost incoherent style of speaking, 
Lord Raduor does not at first inspire 
much confidence or respect as a pub- 
lic man. But, amidst all his preju- 
dices, and notwithstanding his pro- 
pensity to talk you to death with 
them, there is some sterling stuff in 
him after all. He means well, he is 
thoroughly sincere, and it should 
always be borne in mind, whatever 
may be thought of the wisdom of 
his uncompromising advocacy of ex- 
treme Liberal opinions, that he has, 
at least, the merit of having urged 
them on both branches of the legis- 
lature through a period of time, and 
in a condition of political parties 
when to do so required a persevering 
and oblivious honesty of character, 
if it did not almost involve a loss of 
caste. 


MR. VILLIERS. 


Advocacy of a repeal of the Corn- 
laws has been the one special poli- 
tical hobby ofthe Honourable Charles 
Pelham Villiers,—a hobby he rode 
round the political arena with that 
degree of flourish which usuall 
attends hobby-horsemanship, until 
the real men and horses of the 
Anti-Corn-law League came on the 
scene. Year after year he made his 
formal motion for repeal of the Corn- 
laws, and delivered almost the same 
speech—at least, the same arguments 
applied to new facts—with but little 
effect upon the House. Sometimes 


he was “counted out;” sometimes 
the matter was disposed of by a sin- 
gle speech from the government, or 
atterly from an agricultural mem- 
ber; but at all times the subject was 
regarded as a disagreeable one, not 
improved by the mode in which the 
honourable member handled it, and 
the House was always as thin as a 
decent respect for the proprieties 
would allow. Even after the League 
had begun to make a figure in the 
House, the annual motion of Mr. 
Villiers still was regarded as an an- 
nual bore; and when at last the 
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out-of-doors agitation had invested 
the subject with a greater political 
interest, other and more powerful 
speakers commanded the attention of 
the House, and Mr. Villiers rs 
comparatively s ing, lost in the 
inom. lthougt tl allowed to re- 
tain his original position as the par- 
liamentary organ of the party. 

The natural inference is, that a 
man who would so long persevere in 
the advevacy of any particular set of 
opinions, must be sincere in holding 
on. That, at least, is the obvious, 
as well as the most charitable inter- 
pretation. But it has long been 
the practice with ambitious men 
who desired to rise in the House of 
Commons, to connect themselves with 
some particular question, and to at- 
tract attention by the pertinacity with 
which they enforce their projects or 
their views annually on the House. 
A hundred instances force themselves 
on the mind immediately. Now, it 
did not require any very great de- 


gree of foresight in Mr. Villiers to 
see that the subject of the Corn-laws 
must one day or other, at no distant 
period, force itself on the legislature, 
and that an advocate on the popular 


side could not but in the long run 
have his reward. This may account 
for the singular perseverance of the 
honourable member in his difficult, 
- for a long time discouraging 


Perseverance is the characteristic 
of Mr. Villiers. There is persever- 
ance in his conduct as a member 
of parliament, perseverance in the 
unique perpetuation of his arguments 
during so many years, perseverance 
in the energetic monotony of his 
voice, perseverance, ay, in his very 
gait, as he moves on, apparently so 
unmindful of what is passing around 
him, stooping more from weight of 
thought than physical weakness, his 
han aol hind him, with 
quick and plodding step. To this 
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perseverance he mainly owes the po- 
sition, such as it is, which he holds 
in parliament. It was tantamount to 
proof that he was in earnest; and, 
as moral force prevails so much more 
than pure reason in modern politics, 
an earnest man will always become 
more or less an influential one. 

The importance of Mr. Villiers as 
a speaker must be measured by the 
value of his arguments, for they de- 
rive no additional weight from his 
mode of delivering them. A man 
who, as far as politics are concerned, 
has devoted his whole energies to 
one subject, could scarcely fail to 
make himself master of it. This has 
been the case of Mr. Villiers. His 
one idea of free-trade assumed in his 
mind a prismatic variety of aspects. 
He has turned and twisted it until 
it would be almost impossible to 
place it in a new point of view. It 
is only just to him to say, that he 
differs from most popular advocates 
in this respect, that while he en- 
forces his convictions vigorously, and 
with resolute determination, he does 
not merely deal in vague, dogmatic 
assertions or declamatory violence. 
He argues rather than affirms, and 
appeals rather than denounces. In 
his best speeches there has always 
been considerable logical force. In 
this respect, if not in general ac- 
quaintance with his subject, he 
equals, if sometimes he does not ex- 
cel Mr. Cobden. But all these ad- 
van are neutralised by his mode 
of delivery, which is neither stimu- 
lating nor dignified. A hard, grind- 
ing, plodding, though forcible mono- 
tony of voice, with a pronunciation 
the vulgarity of which strikes one 
the more as coming from a man of 
noble birth, are not helped by his 
action and delivery, both of which 
are commonplace in the extreme. 
He never was nor ever will be a fa- 
vourite as a speaker, whether in the 
House or at public meetings. 


MR. BRIGHT 


has more of character and originality 
than Mr. Villiers. Sprung from the 
people, and representing in feeling 
as well as by the law of parliament 
the commercial classes, he has im- 
parted more of passion and political 


feeling into his advocacy of the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws than his more 
aristocratic coadjutor. There is a 
rough, coarse vigour in his style of 
speaking, which is attractive at a 
public meeting, while it rather puz- 
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zles the House of Commons. It does 
not exactly square with their ideas 
of what the demeanour of a member 
of parliament ought to be, and yet 
they cannot quarrel with the bold 
and uncompromising expression of 
opinion, restrained and regulated by 
that respect which even parvenues 
have for custom, from one who, by 
the suffrage of a legally constituted 
body of his fellow-countrymen, has 
acquired the right to om The 
truth is that Mr, Bright does not 
pay any very great respect to those 
enervating conventionalities of de- 
bate which are held in so much re- 
verence by the House of Commons. 
He comes there to perform a duty, 
which he has been taught to consider 
a sacred duty—a reality, not a mere 
form, and that moral impetus bears 
him onward till he sometimes, though 
rarely, forgets what is due to the 
House of Commons on the score of 
authority and of essential im nee, 
and is not content with merely telling 
them truths, but must also tell those 
truths in a manner not always to be 
defended. 

Mr. Bright is dogmatic, Mr. Vil- 
liers argumentative. Upon the 
former the question of free trade has 
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been forced by the necessities of his 

sition as a manufacturer ; the latter 

as “ taken it up” either from a con- 
viction of what was just, or a fore- 
sight of what would be advantageous. 
The one has spent less ingenuity on 
his case than the other, because, per- 
a he trusted more to what he 
believed to be its justice. But, on 
the other hand, his appeals, whether 
at the meetings of the League or in 
parliament, have received more at- 
tention or commanded more sympa- 
thy, because he was felt to be more 
in earnest and to have better grounds 
for his advocacy. Mr. Bright's elo- 
quence (if such it can be called) de- 
rives its interest from its connexion 
of the speaker with the subject. He 
is not giving utterance to theories, 
but to necessities. It is a pounds, 
shillings, and pence question that he 
is arguing, in which every fact is 
worth all the tropes and figures of 
the rhetorician. In such a case 
great allowances will, of course, be 
made. ‘They are often required by 
Mr. Bright, who sometimes— not so 
much in language as in spirit—brings 
the democratic tone a little too much 
into parliamentary discussion. 


MAY FLOWERS. 


Tuers are flowers round about me 
As I sit beneath the lime 


Sweet, lowly thi 


out-breathing 


The breath of olden time. 


They look so kindly ye 


I greet them as my 


ends ; 


And my mind to each small blossom 
Such holy beauty lends. 


That, as if to living creatures, 


Whene’er m 


may fall 


On the blue-bells or the daisies, 
I say, “ God bless you all!” 


Go forth, my little daughter, 
The midday heat is o'er, 


Go forth amo 


the flowers 


And gather thee a store. 


The little fairy speedwell, 
With its merry eyes of blue, 

How well I can remember 
Green lanes wherein it grew ! 
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The daisies —see, how gaily 
Like little stars they shine, 
The darlings of thy childhood, 

As once they were of mine! 


The bluebell, when I see it 
My thoughts fly back once more 
To a pine-wood, whose recesses 
With its bloom were purpled o’er. 


Go forth, dear child, and pluck them, 
And bring thy spoils to me ; 

Thou lov'st their gay, bright colours, 
Though thou seest not what I see! 


To me they bring remembrance 
Of many long-past springs ; 

They are types to me and shadows 
Of yet more lovely things. 


They have sprung in joyous beauty 
From the dull and wintry earth, 
Where all was dead and dreary 
They have brought their newborn mirth. 


Their stems are weak and fragile, 
To the faintest wind they bend, 
Yet their coming is a token 
That death is not our end. 


Not more of love than wisdom 
Was theirs who round the tomb 


First brought, in faith far-seeing, 
Gay flow’rs to bud and bloom. 


On ev'ry leaf is written 
A sweet, consoling thought ; 
The hope of life upspringing 
From death by them is brought. 


My child, my happy darling, 
Go pluck me many an one, 
Though thou'rt the gayest flow'r 
That smiles hema the sun! 


Go forth, thou blessed being, 

And bring thy sweet spoils here, 
Though I need no other token 

Of heav’n when thou art near ! 


I need no other token 
Than thy fair and happy face, 
Through which on me are beaming 
God's mercy and God's grace ! 
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The Beagle's Discoveries in Australia. 


THE BEAGLE'S DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALIA.* 


Amone the phenomena presented by 
modern society, one of the most re- 
markable is the colonial empire of 
Great Britain. In a state of per- 
petual developement, under the in- 
fluence of laws which appear to be 
rather those of instinct than of rea- 
son, it rejects all definite form, and 
supplies no indications which might 
enable us to predict its ultimate ex- 
tent. Hitherto it is quite a pro- 
gressive thing. In the colonies 
themselves, people speak of it as a 
system completely in its infancy. 

nd so, perhaps, it is. Nothing 
exactly like it has existed any where, 
for the colonial empire of Greece, 
though analogous in some respects, 
was founded on different principles, 
and grew up under much less fa- 
vourable auspices. ‘The mother- 
country had then, in most cases, not 
the power effectually to protect its 
offspring, which was, therefore, driven 
prematurely into the course of self- 
defence, which naturally, and almost 
inevitably, led to emancipation from 
the parent state. 

Our case is altogether different. 
With the exception of one great 
error, the effects of which may not 
have been wholly unbeneficial, we 
have pursued the great art of plant- 
ing colonies, and scattering far and 
wide over the earth the germs of 
civilisation, with indefatigable per- 
severance, and a degree of success 
vouchsafed to no other people. Nor 
does it seem wholly impossible to 
discover the causes. The British 
race possess all the elements required 
in the founders of empires. They 
are enterprising, bold, orderly, but 
without that overweening self-de- 
pendence which in great under- 
takings leads men to rely solely on 
their own wit, which accidentally 
failing, they have nothing else to- 
wards which they can turn for sup- 
port. ‘The English have within them 


a more prolific principle of greatness. 
They believe devoutly in Providence, 
and throw the broad shield of faith 
around themselves when pitching 
their tabernacles in the distant wil- 
derness, and undertaking to found 
states and empires in the antipodes. 
As soon as the Englishman sets him- 
self down in the forest or the desert, 
the incense of prayer ascends from 
his hearth, and the blessing of God 
descends upon it. His religion is his 

Hadium. Under its broad win 
ne fears nothing, believing that in 
the practice of honesty and goodness 
there is strength. The pagans car- 
ried along with them into their new 
settlements their household gods and 
the gods of the state, and under the 
protection of those imperfect repre- 
sentatives of the Deity throve and 
re ag With us truth has been 
1appily substituted for error. Set- 
ting aside symbol and allegory, we 
have betaken ourselves to reality 
itself; and wherever we undertake to 
form a new home, the altar of God is 
invariably its cornerstone. 

In this way only can we account 
for the prodigious growth and deve- 
lopement of English colonies through- 
out the most distant portions of the 
globe. Confining our views for the 
present to Australia, we — 
see there the erection of the church 
precede that of the tavern and the 
theatre, and almost all other secular 
buildings. Around its sacred spires 
the village grows up into a town, and 
the town spreads into a city,—with 
what astonishing rapidity the reader 
may learn from the work which has 
suggested the present article. In 
one instance, the Beagle, having been 
present almost at the birth of a new 
settlement, witnessed the first faint 
efforts of civilisation,—the clearing 
of small patches of ground, the build- 
ing of the log-hut, and the orgenising 
of humble municipal institutions. 


* Discoveries in Australia; with an Account of the Coasts and Rivers Explored 
and Surveyed during the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, in the vears 1837-43. By 
Command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Also a Narrative of 


Captain Owen Stanley’s Visits to the Islands in the Arafura Sea. 
London, T, and W. Boone. 


Stokes, Commander, R.N. 


By J. Lort 
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After the lapse of a ay 
brief period, the call of duty once 
more brought it to the young colony. 
By this time the huts had made place 
for houses, and the hamlet had ex- 
panded into a town two miles in 
length with streets, and squares, and 

ublic buildings, and quays, and 
jetties, and shops, and warehouses, 
and a rapidly increasing population 
actively engaged in business. A 
little grove of masts—the never- 
failing accompaniment of Englishmen 
—rose in the harbour, and the song 
of sailors, casting or weighing an- 
chor, or carousing jovially on the 
deck, was heard, morning, noon, and 
night. Far around the town, pretty 
gardens, filled with fruit-trees and 
vegetables, stretched pleasantly ; while 
from all sides you could behold the 
church-spire towering benignly above 
every thing, and conferring on a 
wild spot within the tropics the aspect 
of a cheerful nook in beloved and 
hallowed old England. And this 
suggests another peculiarity in our 
colonists. They never leave the 
glorious old country without the 
wish and the intention to return. 
Disappointment they arc aware may 
overtake them, and consign their 
bones to foreign dust; but they 
never relinquish the hope of coming 
back to mingle their ashes with those 
of their forefathers, in the calm, 
—. country churchyard in which 
they played when children. 

We might, but that we know one 
another, here seem to be maintaining 
a paradox. But every day's ex- 

rience demonstrates what we say to 

the fact. No people love their 
country like the Enslish, yet no- 
where do you find greater wanderers, 
more enterprising navigators, more 
intrepid travellers, more adventurous 
and hardy colonists. Nearly all the 
waste places of the earth open to 
maritime energy are already thickly 
sprinkled with them, and the current 
of emigration sets out perpetually. 
But the mother-country appears al- 
ways to go out with the emigrants, 
to live ever in their tho Fits, to 
stand sponsor for their children, to 
sit beside their death-bed, and to 
open a passage for their souls to the 
other world. The whole stream of 
their imagination is coloured by the 
love of home. Nothing is so good as 
that which comes from it. Its mamu- 
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factures, its news, its literature, its 
time-honoured names, have an inex- 
plicable spell about them, from the 
force of which the colonist never at- 
tempts to escape. This is the reason 
why we find so many Londons, so 
many Yorks, so many Bristols, so 
many Liverpools, in the world. If 
our expatriated children cannot enjoy 
the real thing, they will solace them- 
selves with a counterfeit image of it, 
and bring up their children in an 
affection for New England, or New 
York, or Boston, or Plymouth, or 
Launceston, or some other name redo- 
lent of green fields, and chalky cliffs, 
and the fifty-second degree of north 
latitude. 

And then look at the efforts made, 
both by the mother-country and the 
colonies, to lessen the distance be- 
tween them, in time if not in miles! 
Chains of steamers will soon be esta- 
blished between the most remote 
parts of the globe where the English 
language is spoken, and convert the 
voyage of months into a voyage of 
days. Already the whole aspect of 
our vocabulary is altered which de- 
scribes our intercourse with Aus- 
tralia. We have discarded months 
and weeks as things expressive of 
sluggish motion, and now talk of 
reaching ae in fifty-six days 
from London. It will thus by de- 
grees become a mere trip, and people 
will speak of calling at Aden, and 
neers and Port Essington, as 
they do of steaming across the Chan- 
nel to Boulogne or Dunkirk. Torres 
Straits will be as familiar to us as 
the Straits of Dover, and gourmands 
will make the voyage just to sup off 
kangaroo. We re rd with extreme 
satisfaction all these multiplying 
tokens of the prevalence of the com- 
mercial and emigrating spirit, for we 
know, whatever may be the motives 
which impel men abroad, they can- 
not fail to carry many blessings with 
them. ‘They are the great recognised 
pioneers of Christianity and civilisa- 
tion, and if they cannot in any other 
sense bridge the ocean, they will at 
all events bridge it with steam. 

We have been betrayed into these 
remarks by Captain Stokes’ Dis- 
coveries in Australia,—a work of great 
merit and interest, which will reveal, 
perhaps, to many the greatness and 
value of our possessions in the south- 
ern hemisphere. The author pro- 
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fessedly undertakes to describe the 
surveys and operations of the Beagle 


in the Eastern seas during a period of 


seven years. The Beagle left Eng- 
land in 1837, and, after touching at 
the Brazils and the Cape, arrived, in 
the month of November, in the Swan 
River, on the western coast of the 
Australian continent. No time was 
lost in commencing operations. Mov- 
ing up to her surveying-ground, the 
Beagle commenced at once the exa- 
mination of the shore at Roebuck 
Bay, and thenceforward prosecuted 
her task with indefatigable industry. 
An exploring expedition into the in- 
terior was at the same time under- 
taken, under the lead of Lieutenant 
Gray. Striking off from the coast, 
he and his companions penetrated 


through a totally new portion of 


Australia, and after undergoing in- 
credible hardships and fatigue, and 
braving much peril, reached the 
neighbourhood of Fitzroy River, 
where the officers of the Beagle were 
then at work. 


Up to this moment the interior of 


Australia remains a terra incognita. 
Numerous expeditions have been un- 
dertaken to remove the veil which 


hangs over it, and the names of 


Eyre, and Gray, and Sturt, and 
Mitchell, with many others, will for 
ever be associated with these hardy 
enterprises. ‘Theory, meanwhile, has 
been busy in settling the structure 
and character of that unknown land. 
According to some, we are to find 
the centre of the continent sub- 
merged and covered by an inland 
sea,—a sort of vast Caspian, destined, 
perhaps, hereafter to ae rival 
empires; while others pile up tower- 
ing alps on the same area, and send 
forth ridges and chains of mountains 
in all directions towards the sea. 
But where nothing has been dis- 
covered, the only use of speculation 
is to stimulate enterprise and adven- 
ture. ‘That we can come to no con- 
clusion is the very reason why we 
should perseveringly explore; and 
even while we write, several parties 
—some proceeding from the east, 
others from the south—are possibly 
hastening towards the solution of 
this problem, which now occupies in 
the publie mind the place once - 
— to the sources of the Nile. 

aptain Stokes, reasoning from the 
structure of the. continent, has been 
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led to reject the theory of an inland 
sea; and his arguments, together 
with the observations he was enabled 
to make during several exploring 
expeditions, have entirely led us to 
be of his opinion. A report, more- 
over, has just reached this coun- 
try, that a party of travellers has 
just succeeded in crossing a large 
portion of the continent, by a route 
sweeping far to the south of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and terminatin 
on the north-west coast. Thoug 
this rumour may possibly turn out 
to be unfounded, our convictions re- 
main the same. No cycle of phe- 
nomena appertaining to the external 
structure of our globe is more strange 
or inexplicable than that which is 
connected with the formation of Aus- 
tralia. So far as hitherto appears, 
we have there a vast continent in a 
continual state of upheaval, lifting 
successively different parts of its 
broad back above the waters, which, 
subsiding into new depths around it, 
narrow considerably the superficies of 
the ocean. ‘There was a time when 
the credulity of philosophers led them 
to believe in the fabrication of islands 
and continents by insects. We have 
outlived that dream, and the diminu- 
tive creatures found in the coral 
forests that wave and flourish beneath 
the waters, are now found to have no 
more to do with the growth of those 
forests than the birds which build 
and settle on its branches with that 
of the oak. ‘The structure of the 
earth’s crust is modified by other 
agencies operating under the guidance 
of unerring laws, whose influence 
may almost be said to renew per- 
petually under our eyes the mighty 
work of creation. For a time the 
notion prevailed that Australia was 
in a state of subsidence, and that it 
would sink little by little, until 
Sydney and Hobarton should become 
the haunts of whales and dolphins. 
In other parts of the Eastern ocean 
the land seems to be gradually di- 
minishing, though not sinking. But 
in Australia, as we have already 
observed, it is the earth that is gain- 
ing upon the waters, and preparing 
habitations for man where fishes for- 
merly sported and devoured each 
other. 

Tt is not our intention to follow 
the track of the Beagle, to chronicle 
her discoveries, or to relate the ad- 
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ventures and achievements of her 
indefatigable commanders. Captain 
Stokes has found himself scarcely 
able to accomplish this in two large 
volumes octavo, which, however in- 
teresting and replete with informa- 
tion, are still far from containing a 
complete record of all that was ac- 
complished. ‘The most striking cir- 
cumstances only have been dwelt on, 
though for general purposes the nar- 
rative is every where sufficiently full 
and satisfactory. We can barely 
glance at one or two of the chief 
topics, referring for the rest to the 
work itself. 

No subject discussed by Captain 
Stokes possesses more interest for us 
than the condition and prospects of 
the native races. Fastidious specu- 
lators on the fortunes of humanity, 
though professing to be engaged in 
inquiries into the natural history of 
mankind, have shrunk from tho- 
roughly investigating the state and 
character of these degraded tribes. 
Captain Stokes is more catholic in 
his sympathies. Though ready to 
acknowledge that there is little to 
attract and fascinate the student of 
human nature in these humble mem- 
bers of our great family, he is still 
not repelled from them, and observes 
their habits and records their opin- 
ions and traditions with as much 
—— and fidelity as he would 

ave displayed in researches into the 
characteristics of the most favoured 
of our race. Opportunities were not 
afforded him to do more than touch 
upon the surface of the subject. It 
would have required years of undi- 
vided attention to do full justice to 
it; but the time and occasion being 
furnished, we know of no traveller 
or navigator better fitted than he to 
comprehend their peculiarities or to 
ascertain their chances of benefiting 
by the advent of civilisation. For 
ourselves, with the data before us, 
we frankly confess our inability ac- 
curately to predict their fate. Pre- 
sent appearances point obviously to 
their utter extinction, and that at no 
distant day. On coming in contact 
with the whites, they seem speedily 
to acquire all their vices without one 
of those conservative virtues which 
mitigate their effects and render prac- 
ticable the consolidation of society. 
There is obstinacy mixed with dul- 


ness in the savage, there is impatience 
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mixed with overweening pride in 
the civilised man, and the work of 
instruction consequently goes on 
slowly, if it can truly be said to make 
any progress at all. It is far easier 
to destroy than to enlighten and re- 
generate. And then the natives are 
an unsightly race, invested with none 
ofthat beauty which in some savages 
subdues the imaginations of their 
masters and allures them into for- 
bearance and gentleness. Otherwise 
we might at least have looked for 
the springing up of a nation of 
half castes, which, after the lapse of 
a few generations, might, perhaps, 
have scarcely proved inferior to the 
European settlers. As it is, we can 

reeive no other means of presery- 
ing the natives from extermination. 
They must owe their safety, if they 
ultimately escape, to the influence of 
irresistible instincts, and those power- 
ful and beautiful relations which 
grow up out of the formation and 
spread of familics. In the compara- 
tively few instances in which inter- 
marriages have taken place we find 
the offspring to possess considerable 
comeliness, and to exhibit, in the case 
of females, an attention to personal 
appearance rarely perceptible in the 
Australian savage. Thus a pretty 
half-caste young woman, the wife of 
a sealer in Bass’s Straits, shewed her 
fondness for ornament by inserting a 
number of wild flowers in the tresses 
of her hair, and cultivating neatness 
and cleanliness; while two native 
women, her companions, though 
equally young, and in precisely the 
same circumstances, gave proof of no 
such tastes or feelings. 

Hitherto little progress has been 
made in the aychology of these tribes. 
We have learned, in a rude way, 
some of their opinions, but have ob- 
tained no insight into the manner of 
their growth, or modification, or 
transition. Language, the chief, if 
not the sole instrument by which 
such knowledge may be obtained, 
appears not to have been called in to 
the aid of ordinary investigation. 
The ideas of a people, however, can 
seldom be studied to much advan- 
tage in any other than their native 
dress, because words being the ex- 
pression of thought, must serve, in a 
great measure, as its interpreter, and 
not only give us its comparative 
value, but fix its positive character 
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and explain its relations to the ma- 
trix out of which it sprung. When 
the necessary studies om been com- 
pleted, we shall probably find a 
greater body of knowledge existing 
among the Australians than we are 
now disposed to give them credit for. 
They have evidently a system of re- 
ligion, curiously wrought, and some- 
what comprehensive in its grasp. 
By what processes they have wrung 
the truths which it contains out of 
the mysterious indications of nature 
it is as as yet impossible to conceive. 
We only know, that making use of 
the intellectual powers intrusted to 
them, they have discovered that this 
material sphere in which our bodies 
move is encompassed by another 
sphere of a totally different nature, 
which darts from time to time its in- 
fluences through the chaos of clay in 
which we are enveloped, and brings 
about an intercourse between the 
fountain of all knowledge and all 
thought and our imprisoned souls. 

Some surprise is often felt at ob- 
serving traces of religious truth in 
the minds of savage tribes, but their 
understandings have ears like ours, 
and nature is nowhere dumb. In 
truth, therefore, it is not surprising, 
that being men, they should use 
their intelligence in laying, however 
unskilfully, the foundations of their 
own happiness. For, whatever some 
naturalists may pretend, man is, after 
all, not altogether a beast, but ex- 

riences, in every stage of society, 
irresistible longings to hold com- 
munication with other beings than 
those which are palpable to his 
senses. Even the most obtuse and 
miserable bear testimony to a duality 
of principles within us. Food and 
occupation for the body nowhere 
suffice. The soul is not satisfied with 
the war-whoop and the assagay, with 
the unearthing of ground-nuts, with 
the erection of hovels, with the 
wooing of wives, or the rearing of 
children, but yearns and pants for 
something enshrined in the very 
heart of nature, to be got at by mo- 
tion carried on inwardly by the hush- 
ing and calming of the spirits, by the 
exercise of intellectual sight, cleared 
and purified by meditation. 

Proofs in abundance of this may 
be found among the Australians, 
who by no means stand so low in 
the moral or mental scale as it was 
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customary some years ago to believe. 
All the fundamental elements of re- 
ligion exist, though in a chaotic state, 
in their minds; Nature has been 
kinder to them than the science of 
metaphysics is to many, and taught 
them to discern, however dimly, the 
golden chain that links us to infinity. 
In what state the great fundamental 
idea of all human excellence and 
happiness exists in their intellects 
must be left for future inquiry to 
discover; but the concomitant idea— 
the idea of an evil agency in the 
universe—as more obtrusive in its 
developement, has been oftener and 
more distinctly observed. Malig- 
nant spirits they think dwell in the 
elements, and cause whatever suffer- 
ings, and calamities, and disasters, 
and terrors, are endured by man- 
kind. At night in the forest they 
hear their voices when the hurricane 
is abroad, careering through the air, 
and vexing the trees, and shedding 
additional gloom over the earth. By 
day caverns and subterraneous hol- 
lows received the forms of these 
demons, where they lie in wait for 
the wandering savage, to oppress and 
stifle him if he fall within their 
power. How far these malevolent 
existences are connected with the 
spirits of the dead does not exactl 
appear. But, in common with all 
other nations, the Australians would 
seem to pee the vicinity of the 
grave with creatures unbeneficent in 
their character, since they regard 
with unspeakable fear the place 
where the remains of a human being 
have been deposited. 

In illustration of this belief Cap- 
tain Stokes supplies an anecdote, 
which may be related as follows. A 
farmer living on the outskirts of the 
settlement, where the natives were 
in considerable force, and little dis- 
posed to cherish friendship for the 
white men, solicited from govern- 
ment a small guard of soldiers to 
protect him and his family from their 
attacks. One night this guard, con- 
sisting of two men, was taken by sur- 
prise. A body of five savages rushed 
into the house, but, after a short and 
desperate conflict, were overpowered 
and slain. It now became a question 
what should be done with their bo- 
dies, and it was ultimately deter- 
mined that they should be buried in 
a trench before the door, and thus 
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constitute for ever after the security of 

the inmates against the assaults of 

the natives, since even the desire of 

vengeance, always in savages the 

most powerful of feelings, would not 

induce them to approach that dreaded 
t. 


Another illustration of the reve- 
rence of the natives for the habita- 
tions of the dead was furnished by a 
very singular incident, which oc- 
curred to an exploring party of the 
Beagle on the Flinders River. Of 
this incident Captain Stokes’ account 
is so graphic and interesting that we 
shall introduce it entire, premising 
that the Flinders was a newly-disco- 
vered stream, and that all the spots 
described were then for the first 
time beheld by an European eye. 


‘*Hurrying on with a still favourable 
tide, but at a rate much too slow for our 
impatience, we passed two other small 
grassy islets, and a third was before us. 
The eastern bank had become steep, 
overhanging, and clothed with a mass of 
luxuriant creepers; whilst, on the oppo- 
site side, was a low woody patch, partly 
immersed by the lake-like grassy water 
of the river, into which one slender tree 
dipped its feathery crest, appearing, like 
another Narcissus, to admire its own 
beauty in the stream. In front the eye 
could penetrate far down the reach, 
hemmed in as it was by trees, that clus- 
tered thick on the water’s brink. To the 
right was what might be called an open 
glade; in the midst of it rose a tree, the 
branches of which were laden with a 
most singular-looking bundle, or roll of 
pieces of wood. Struck with its appear- 
ance, we rested on our oars to observe 
it, but scarcely had we done so, when 
from a point higher up, that appeared to 
divide the river into two branches, rose 
a thick volume of smoke, that soon filled 
the air, as if a huge, black cloud bad 
lighted in that direction. We endea- 
voured to proceed in order to satisfy our 
curiosity, but a rocky ledge, extending 
across the river, arrested our further pro- 
gress at this time of the tide. Landing 
accordingly, 1 advanced for nearer in- 
spection towards the huge bundle of 
sticks before mentioned. It seemed al- 
most like the nest of some new bird, and 
greatly excited my curiosity. As I ap- 
proached, a most unpleasant smell as- 
sailed me, and, on climbing up to ex- 
amine it narrowly, I found that it con- 
tained the decaying body of a native. 

“Within the outer covering of sticks 
was one of net, with an inner one of 
the bark of the papyrus-tree, enveloping 
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the corpse. According to the singular 
practice of uncivilised people of pro- 
viding for the wants of those who have 
nothing more to do with earthly things, 
some weapons were deposited with the 
deceased in this novel kind of mainey 
habitation, and a little beyond was a rill 
of water. 

“There was a loneliness in the spot 
perfectly in keeping with the feelings 
this strange discovery naturally called 
forth ; and, from the few recent signs of 
the natives, it would appear that here, 
as in other parts of the continent, spots 
where the dead lie are kept sacred. 
Some dark brown and black hawks were 
perched on the trees near, looking like 
so many mutes stationed to shew respect 
to the depsried; but their intentions 
were of a different character, as they were 
waiting, I imagine, for some friendly 
gust of wind to shake off the covering of 
the deceased. 

‘* While we were making these obser- 
vations the conflagration on the point 
above continued to rage with great fury, 
and I have no doubt that it was kindled 
in order to attract our attention and pre- 
vent us from visiting the sacred spot. 
‘Though we saw not the form of a living 
being, I am persuaded that the eyes of 
the natives were upon us, and that our 
every movement was watched, The 
method they adopted to lure us away 
from the neighbourhood of the dead was 
simple and ingenious, and might have 
proved successful had not the interposing 
ledge of rocks prevented our further pro- 
gress. To effect their purpose they 
must have burned up a very large space 
as the smoke that arose obscured all that 
quarter of the heavens, We observed 
also that the ground about the burial- 
tree had been submitted to the flames, as if 
to keep away the few kangaroos that visit 
this spot.” 


Their notions, however, on this 
subject have not been carefully ana- 
lysed. Many equally well-authen- 
ticated anecdotes are related, which 
at first sight appear to be inconsistent 
with such fear of the dead. But, no 
doubt, the sentiment is modified in- 
finitely by a variety of circumstances 
which have hitherto escaped ob- 
servation. Thus we find, in con- 
nexion with this subject, a very 
touching anecdote told by Captain 
Stokes, which we cannot do better 
than relate in his own words. 


‘I witnessed in the family of a native, 
named Alligator, an instance of affection 
for a departed child, which, though it ex- 
hibited itself in this peculiar manner, 
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was extremely touching. The wife had 
treasured up the bones of the little one, 
and constantly carried them about with 
her, not as a memento mori, but as an ob- 
ject whereon to expend her tenderest 
emotion, whenever they swelled within 
her breast.. At such times she would 
put together these bones with a rapidity 
that supposed a wonderful knowledge 
of osteology, and set them up that 
she might weep over them. Perhaps 
in her imagination, as she performed 
this melancholy rite, the ghastly frame- 
work before her became imbued with the 
comely form of infancy ; bright eyes once 
more sparkled in those hollow ceils, and 
a smile of ineffable delight hung where 
in reality was nought but the hideous 
grin of death. 1 exceedingly regret that 
the mother who could feel so finely was 
some time afterwards overpersuaded to 
part with the bones of her child.” 
One ae in the philosophy of 
savage life remains yet to be cleared 
up. It is surrounded by great and 
innumerable difficulties, which the 
authors of theoretical works hitherto 
appear, for the most part, to have 
delighted in multiplying. Fortu- 
nately, Captain Stokes is a slave to 
no theory, but, as nearly as may be, 
without bias or predilection relates 
honestly what he saw, whether it 
seems to make for or against the 
aborigines. The problem to which 
we allude is the condition of women 
among tribes in a low state of civil- 
isation, and more particularly among 
the Australians. It may be doubted 
whether the ordinary race of specu- 
lators on the subject have been at 
the pains to render themselves mas- 
ters of all the accessible facts of the 
case. A very few data suffice to set 
most persons generalising, because 
nothing is more easy than to build 
up theories when no attempt is made 
to cause them to square with the 
laws of Nature. The majority of 
these writers draw a fearful picture of 
the degradation and misery of women 
in those stages of society upon which 
we habitually bestow the name of 
savage and barbarous. The correct- 
ness of their views may, however, be 
doubted. There are apparent con- 
tradictions in the manners of al! na- 
tions, and we everywhere observe 
the existence of customs which, if 
considered separately, would lead us 
to very wrong conclusions. 

It may be laid down as an axiom 
that the condition of the sexes is 
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nearly equal in all stages of society. 
Where the women are ignorant, neg- 
lected, and degraded, the science and 
happiness of their helpmates will be 
found upon inquiry to be not much 
superior. Men depend so much 
upon women for their happiness that 
they cannot, if they would, keep them 
at a very great distance from them- 
selves morally or intellectually ; and 
this truth is still more apparent in 
low than in high stages of civilisa- 
tion. In polished and highly artifi- 
cial communities the difference be- 
tween the intellectual developement 
of the sexes is far greater than among 
savages. Politics, philosophy, science, 
business, combine to enlarge and for- 
tify man’s mind, while that of wo- 
men is abandoned to the influence of 
a most imperfect and superficial sys- 
tem of instruction. This is not, we 
are aware, the prevalent notion; but 
if any one will be at the pains to 
make unprejudicedly the comparison 
for himself he will probably, after a 
while, be inclined to adopt it. 

At any rate, from the picture of 
savage life in Australia suggested by 
the details of Captain Stokes, we are 
inclined to think that men and wo- 
men in that part of the world contrive 
to divide pretty equally the burden 
of life between them. The forms of 
manners being rude in all things, 
necessarily bear the same character 
in what reiates to the intercourse of 
the sexes. Little gentleness charac- 
terises it, because gentleness does not 
enter into the list of a savage’s vir- 
tues. But this does not much signify. 
The feeling of good-will or attach- 
ment, in whatever way manifested, 
produces, upon the whole, the same 
impression, otherwise there would be 
no happiness but where there is ex- 
treme refinement, which every body 
knows to be irreconcilable with fact. 
With the savage the expression of 
feeling is rough and gross; but as 
the apprehensions and sentiments of 
the object of that feeling are like- 
wise obtuse and crude, the effect 
aimed at is produced. Human na- 
ture is far more flexible and various 
than theorists seem commonly to 
suppose. It is by imagining the 
existence of the refinement of civi- 
lised life in the female savage that 
people contrive to persuade them- 
selves she must be miserable, consi- 


dering the uncouth aspect which the 
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treatment she receives from her 
helpmate puts on in the eyes of bet- 
ter educated persons. But to reason 
thus is to put altogether out of sight 
one of the most obvious and uni- 
versal laws of Providence. “God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
and nicely adapts the feelings of 
mankind in every stage of civilisa- 
tion, to which they ascend or advance, 
to the circumstances and accidents 
by which they are affected. 

Even in our own state of society, 
the developement of the affections 
and passions among the lower orders 
is as distasteful to persons more de- 
licately nurtured as that observable 
among savages. Yet no one pre- 
tends that the humbler classes of 
women are necessarily miserable. 
They understand their opposites and 
are understood by them, and go 
through life as cheerfully and gaily 
as any polished court lady what- 
soever. Nay, in many instances, far 
more so. This fact, if we wisely 
ponder over it, may help us in ac- 
quiring correct notions of women in 
still lower stages of moral and intel- 
lectual culture. That among the 
Australians they are prized after a 
certain fashion is demonstrable by a 
thousand undeniable facts, among 
which we may mention that they are 
the causes of half the clan feuds and 
individual vengeance by which so- 
ciety is there convulsed. If a man 
desire to inflict an indignity upon a 
tribe or clan he steals away a woman, 
thereby declaring that he knows of 
no greater injury or of we thing 
which his enemies prize so highly ; 
and when such an offence has been 
committed, the injured party, whe- 
ther father, husband, or brother, 
having no legal tribunals to fly to, 
has recourse to his spear, and fol- 
lows the dusky Paris about night 
and day, through wood and thicket, 
and bog and fen, till, in one way or 
another, he can gratify his revenge. 

When Captain Stokes took up a 
native from the Swan River colony 
to the north-western coast, this man 
constantly amused the Beagle’s crew 
by boasting that he would carry off 
one of the gins of the inhabitants of 
that part of the continent, though, 
overawed by their superior strength 
and daring, he never attempted to 
put his threat into execution. Af- 
terwards, however, our countrymen 
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witnessed at Swan River a case of 
abduction, though they did not re- 
main long enough to learn its ulti- 
mate consequence. Having been 
unsuccessful in his matrimonial en- 
terprises among the northmen, Miago, 
the native above alluded to, re- 
turned to his own land and was 
more successful among his neigh- 
bours. He at length actually car- 
ried off a woman, together with 
whom he was found by the officers 
of the Beagle hiding about in hourly 
a of being speared by her 
relatives. Yet so strong was his at- 
tachment to her that, though natu- 
rally timid and fond beside of the 
good living on board the Beagle, he 
could not be tempted by the most 
flattering offers to leave his new 
bride. In this we discover little of 
that supercilious indifference for the 
sex which some philosophers have 
attributed to the Australians. The 
source of misconception in matters of 
this kind is the prejudice of the ob- 
servers, with whom, for the most 
part, only one modification of habits 
and manners is supposed to be com- 
patible with love, affection, or hap- 

iness. But could we place ourselves 


in the proper position for studying 
the savage, and divest ourselves of 
those hindrances which our current 
theories create, we should certainly 
introduce many changes into our 


philosophy. On one occasion the 
officers of the Beagle caught a 
glimpse of the natives while engaged 
in their daily avocations, and while 
they were utterly unconscious of 
being observed, and the appearance 
they then presented may be regarded 
as highly interesting. 


“‘ Near the sandy point,” says Captain 
Stokes, ‘‘ we observed some fire, and on 
our return, by crawling up the bank, I 
got a peep at a small party of natives en- 
gaged intently in digging for the escu- 
lent called women. As they were few in 
numbers our abrupt appearance would 
have too much terrified them to leave 
any chance of an interview, and we ac- 
cordingly did not disturb them, but con- 
tented ourselves with watching their 
movements for awhile. The spectacle 
was an interesting one. Both men and 
women were engaged in delving for their 
food, whilst a little beyond a few more 
were burning the bush and looking out 
for game and snakes, It does not often 
fall to the lot of the white man to behold 
the wild people of this earth engaged in 
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their daily avocations, completely un. 
conscious that the gaze of a superior 
class of beings is uponthem. We have 
seen savages exhibited to us professedly 
in all the simplicity of the woods; but 
how can the children of nature retain 
their freedom of action and manners un- 
der the gaze of a civilised multitude? 
We may depend upon it that we gather 
nothing but erroneous ideas from such a 
display. 1f we would understand truly 
what our savage brethren are like we 
must penetrate into the woods and the 
wilds where they are to be found, we 
must mingle with them in the exercise 
of their domestic avocations, we must 
see them as they are in all their excuse- 
able degradation, and not invested with 
a fictitious dignity or a theatrical sim- 
plicity ; we must observe them also un- 
awares, and see how they conduct them- 
selves under the ordinary influences that 
beset them. 

“It was with great reluctance that I 
departed without making our presence 
known; but I could not refrain from 
leaving at the place where we landed the 
perplexing legacy of a few presents. 
With what curious anxiety must these 
pecple have traced our footmarks, from 
which alone they could gather evidence 
that we belonged to a different race !” 


We are not yet in a condition to 


decide dogmatically on any point 
connected with the character of the 
Australians, though, from certain 
disclosures respecting them made in 
the highly valuable volumes before 
us, we are inclined to attribute to 
them the possession of mental en- 
dowments much superior to what 
they have hitherto obtained credit 
for. At present, however, our ob- 
ject is rather to shew the terms on 
which the several members of an 
Australian family live together than 
the degree of ingenuity or invention 
they display. We ourselves have 
lived among savages somewhat more 
advanced, indeed, than the natives of 
Australia, but still living strictly in 
the same stage of society, and so ex- 
actly similar in manners that we 
could almost fancy we had witnessed 
the following domestic picture :— 


“‘Near Escape Cliff I met a small 
party of natives, consisting of an elderly 
man, his wife, and four children. By 
degrees, advancing alone, I contrived to 
get near enough to make the woman a 
present of a handkerchief, in return for 
which she gave me a large leaf of the 
cabbage palm that was slung across her 
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back. I at length drew ail the family 
around me, the eldest child, a youth of 
about fifteen, being the most timid. He 
had a smull piece of wood, two feet long, 
sticking through the cartilage of his 
nose. itis teeth, and those of the other 
children, were quite perfect, but in the 
father and mother two of the upper front 
Ones were gone, as we noticed was the 
case with the natives of Port Blessing. 
ton, where this ceremony is performed 
after marriage. The hair of these peo- 
ple was neither curly nor straight, but 
what I have before called crisp, being of 
that wavy nature sometimes noticed in 
Europeans, 


“They had with them three small. 
sized dogs of a light brown colour, of 
which they appeared very fond, and I 
could not induce them to part with them. 

‘The old man’s spear was not barbed, 
and the wamara, or throwing-stick, of 
the same long, narrow shape as at Port 
Essington. ‘The woman had also the 
same bottle-shaped hasket slung over her 
neck as before remarked, and containing 
white and red earth for painting their 
bodies, 


“These people exhibited more curi- 
osity than I had before noticed in the 
aborigines, as I was able to induce them 
to visit the whale-boat that was on shore 
close by. There, as in other places, the 
size of the oars first astonished them, 
and next the largeness of the boat itself. 
The exclamations of surprise given vent 
to by the old man as he gazed on the 
workmanship of his civilised brethren 
were amusing. Suddenly a loud shout 
would burst from his lips, and then a 
low whistle. I watched the rapid change 
of countenance in this wild savage with 
interest ; all his motions were matter for 
observation, The mixed curiosity and 
dread depicted in his dusky face, the 
feeling of secret alarm at this first ren- 
contre with a white man intruding in his 
native wilds, which he must have expe- 
rienced, added much to the zest of the 
scene. I at length almost persuaded the 
old man to accompany me on board—he 
even put one foot in the boat for the 
purpose, when, seeing the depth of the 
interior, he recoiled with a slight shud- 
der, as if from immersion in cold water. 
He was now overwhelmed by the wo- 
map and elder child with entreaties not 
to take such a rash step, and their rude 
eloquence succeeded. : 

“ It was amusing to see the struggle 
between fear and curiosity plainly de. 
picted in the man’s face as he stood with 
one foot on the boat and the other on the 
shore hearkening but too credulously to 
the picture of danger forcibly drawn by 
his friends, while curiosity, with almost 
equal strength, was urging him to dare 

I 
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the perils of the white man’s boat. A 
desire to be better acquainted with the 
strangers who,had come to the shores of 
his native land in a large bird—such be- 
ing their strange idea of a ship, the sails 
forming the wings—no doubt materially 
influenced him; but the eloquence of 
his relatives prevailed over all. And 
this interesting interview terminated by 
our leaving the shore without our sable 
friend, who however promised to visit 
the ship in an old bark canoe about 
twenty feet long, that was lying on the 
beach near at hand.” 


We find in another passage the 
description of a party of natives 
grouped ee in an exceedingly 
curious and original manner. At 
first they appeared to us in a pecu- 
liarly amicable light, strength being 
made subservient to comparative fee- 
bleness and infancy. But the sudden 
appearance of the white man dis- 
turbs the economy of their feelings 
and brings into play the more igno- 
ble sentiments. But before we offer 
any remark on the conduct of the 
savage or the commentaries of Cap- 
tain Stokes, we shall lay the passage 
before our readers :— 


“At the turning leading from the 
outer to the inner harbour they came 
suddenly in view of a raft making across 
a distance of three miles, on which were 
two women with several children, whilst 
four or five men were swimming along- 
side, towing and supporting themselves 
y means of a log of wood, across their 
chests. On perceiving the boat they in- 
stantly struck out for the land, leaving 
the women on the raft. For some time 
the laiter kept their position, waiting 
until the boat got quite near, when the 
gave utterance to a dreadful yell, and, 
assuming at the same time a most demo- 
niacal aspect, plunged into the water 
as if about to abandon the children to 
their fate. Not so, however ; despite the 
dreadful fear they appeared to entertain 
of the white man, maternal affection was 
strong within them, and, risking all to 
save their offspring, they began to tow 
the raft with all their strength towards 
the shore. This devotion ou the part of 
the women to their little ones was in 
strong contrast with the utter want of 
feeling shewn by the men towards both 
mother and children, 

* Captain Williamson, no doubt to 
their extreme consternation, pulled after 
the men, and drove them back to the 
raft. Some dived, and tried thus to 
escape the boat, while others grinned 
ferociously, and appeared to hope by 
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hideous grimaces, such as are only sug- 
gested even toa savage, by a last stage 
of fear, to terrify the white men from 
approaching. At length, however, they 
were all driven back to the raft, which 
was then towed across the harbour for 
them,—a measure which they were only 
able to approve of when they had landed, 
and fear had quite subsided. 

“* Doubtless, the forbearance of our 
party surprised them, for from their ter- 
rified looks and manner when swimming 
with all their strength from the raft, 
they must have apprehended a fate at 
least as terrible as that of being eaten.” 


Here the expression “ utter want 
of feeling” is much too strong. That 
fear for the moment proved more 

werful than affection is not to be 

enied, neither can it be doubted 
that the love of the women for their 
children exceeded that of their male 
companions, since in order to pre- 
serve them they were ready to face 
the worst conceivable danger, that 
of being eaten by the white men; 
but it was to the influence of no 
common terror that the men them- 
selves yielded. The prospect of being 
cut up and devoured is nowhere an 
agreeable one ; and it may, therefore, 
be admitted in mitigation of the crime 
of these poor wretches, that the peril 
they apprehended was to them the 
greatest conceivable. Previous to 
this excess of pusillanimity they were 
engaged in an act indicative of great 
devotion to their wives and children. 
We should like to see any of the 
fireside speculators on the contempt 
of sav for women, swimming 
three miles, and tugging their wives 
os children after them on a raft. 

or our own part we greatly respect 
these dusky atboaiin of ans 
Harbour, for their devotion to the 
fair sex, and only wish their love 
had been a little more courageous; 
but that they were actuated by 
strong affection is clear. Civilised 
life has few more touching spectacles 
to exhibit than this, of four or five 
naked savages toiling across an arm 
of the sea with the weight of a whole 
family at their heels. The native 
Australian, after all, is not so despi- 
cable a creature as many philoso- 
phers seem to consider hin, since, 
without the aid of Puffendorf or 
Grotius, he seems to comprehend the 
relations on which society is based. 

It is one of the great recommend- 
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ations of Captain Stokes’ book, that 
he bestows much attention on the 
aborigines. Nowhere does he neg- 
lect any fitting oeey to speak 
of them; and as they came necessa- 
rily very often in his way, his ac- 
count of their manners, character, 
and customs, is exceedingly curious 
and varied. All uncivilised tribes 
are strongly addicted to every species 
of amusement within their reach, 
and more especially dancing. We 
should, indeed, never omit in the 
definition of a savage to say, that he 
is a dancing stil ; and long after 
men have passed out of this stage of 
social progression, and begun to re- 
gard themselves as civilised, they 
still retain a strong propensity for 
the habit bequentind to them by 
their cannibal ancestors. We always 
think of the forest, and the spear, 
and the war-whoop, when we see a 
man dance. Through the trim and 
featly disguise effected by kersey- 
mere and silk, and lacquered leather, 
and white cravat, and scented curls, 
we clearly discern the sh native 
of the wilderness brandishing his 
club, shewing his long teeth, and 
shaking his painted locks over a face 
begrimed with soot and ochre. We 
have beheld the genuine thing, and 
admired it, have seen ladies in the 
costume of Eve, through all the 
evolutions of the desert polka around 
the flames of a blazing fire at mid- 
night, and have observed the eye- 

ls of their swarthy admirers glare 
with delight as the wild damsels 
leaped and twirled in the air. Ne- 
vertheless, we have not been present 
at corrobory, and shall therefore in- 
troduce Captain Stokes’ description 
of a performance which would pro- 
bably astonish the frequenters of 
Almacks. 


** At Port Stephen I witnessed a cor- 
robory presenting a peculiar feature, As 
soon as it was dark a number of heaps of 
fuel scattered here and there were si- 
multaneously lighted, and the whole 
surface of the green was speedily lighted 
up by the flames. When the illumina- 
tion was complete, the men, painted with 
spots and lines of white, commenced the 
dance, which consisted in running side- 
ways, or in file, stamping with great 
violence, and emitting an inharmonious 
grunt, gesticulating violently all the 
time, and brandishing and striking to- 
gether their weapons, The peculiar fea- 
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ture in this corrobory was the throwing 
of the kiley or boomerang, lighted at 
one end; the remarkable flight and ex- 
traordinary convolutions of which had a 
singular and startling effect.” 


Another trait in the character of 
the Australians deserves to be par- 
ticularly pointed out, as it is very 
extraordinary that it should have 
been exhibited at all in so low @ 
stage of civilisation, we mean their 
spontaneous application to the imita- 
tive arts. Formerly it was the cus- 
tom to derive the acquirements of 
one people directly from the teach- 
ing of another. Thus Egypt was 
supposed to have been taught the 
arts by India, and Greece by Beypt. 
Reasoning upon more sound philo- 
sophical principles, a modern writer 
has ventured to controvert this 
theory, and to maintain that art both 
in Greece and in Egypt was an in- 
digenous production. The extremely 
curious facts mentioned by Captain 
Stokes come directly in support of 
this view. The Australians certainly 
were not taught by the Egyptians, 
but in obedience to the instinct of 
imitation, have nevertheless com- 
menced a process analogous to that 
which the Egyptians carried to so 
high a state of perfection; we mean 
the adorning of rocks and caves with 
painting and sculpture. Rude and 
uncouth the productions of the Aus- 
tralians must of necessity be ; but they 
have made a commencement, they 
have smoothed the face of the rock, 
and begun to delineate upon it the 
figures of men and animals, and even 
strange representations of dances. 
It might, perhaps, take ages pro- 
perly to ripen this talent; but from 
the readiness with which a young 
savage, mentioned by Captain Stokes, 
took to the use of the pencil, it may 
not unfairly be inferred that our 
~ subjects in that part of the 
Pacific would with proper encou- 
ragement give proof of much apti- 
tude for the arts. We extract from 
the narrative of the Beagle’s discove- 
ties two relating to this 
subject, which our readers cannot 
fail to peruse with interest :— 


“This group of islands is so con- 
nected with the main by extensive sand. 
banks, that at low water it is possible to 
walk across to them ; and of this facility 
the natives, no doubt, avail themselves, 
to procure turtle. It sppears, indeed, to be 
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only on such occasions that they could 
visit Forester group, as we saw no traces 
of rafts on this portion of the coast, De- 
puch Island would seem to be their fa- 
vourite resort; and we found several of 
their huts still standing. They were 
constructed of boughs and twigs fixed in 
the ground, and joined overhead in a cir- 
cular shape, Over this was thrown a 
loose matting of twisted grass. The na- 
tives are doubtless attracted to the place 
partly by the reservoirs of water they 
find among the rocks after rain, partly 
that they may enjoy the pleasure of de- 
lineating the various objects that attract 
their attention, on the smooth surface of 
the rocks. This they do by removing 
the haid red outer coating, and baring 
to view the natural colour of the green 
stone, according to the outline they have 
traced. Much ability is displayed in 
these representations, the subjects of 
which could be discovered at a glance. 
The number of specimens was immense, 
so that the natives must have been in the 
habit of amusing themselves in this in- 
nocent manner for a long period of time. 
I could not help reflecting as J examined 
with interest the various objects repre- 
sented,_the human figures, the animals, 
the birds, the weapons, the domestic 
implements, the scenes of savage life, or 
the curious frame of mind that could 
mduce them to repair, perhaps at stated 
seasons of the year, to this lonely pic- 
ture-gallery, surrounded by the ocean 
wave, to admire and add to the produc- 
tions of their forefathers. No doubt they 
expended on their works of art as much 
patience, and labour, and enthusiasm, as 
ever was exhibited by a Raffaelle or a 
Michael Angelo, in adorning the walls 
of St. Peter or the Vatican; and, per- 
haps, the admiration and applause of 
their fellow-countrymen imparted as 
much pleasure to their minds as the pa- 
tronage of popes and princes, and the 
laudation of the civilised world, to the 
great masters of Italy. There is in the 
human mind an irresistible tendency to 
indulge in a soit of minor creation, to 
tread humbly in the footsteps of the 
Maker, to reproduce the images that re- 
volve within it, and to form from its 
own ideas a mimic representation of the 
actual world. This is the source of all 
art, and all poetry, of every thing, in 
fact, which tends to adorn and refine our 
nature. It is this uncontrollable desire 
to work on and fashion the rough mate- 
rials that lie under our bands, that give 
the first impulse to civilisation, and im- 
pels us onward in the progress of im- 
provement. And wherever we discern 
the faintest indication that such a princi- 
ple is at work, there we may securely 
hope that developement will ultimately 
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take place. Until we find a nation which 
has never attempted to emerge from the 
circle of its mere animal wants, which 
has never exhibited the least inclination 
to develope the most ordinary arts, 
which not only rejects clothing, but is 
absolutely indifferent to ornament, which 
leaves its weapons unecarved, its skin 
unpainted, free from tattoo, we must not 
despair of the general efficacy of civilisa- 
tion. These savages of Australia, as we 
call them, who have adorned the rocks 
of Depuch Island with their drawings, 
have in one thing proved themselves su- 
perior to the Egyptian and the Etruscan, 
whose works have elicited so much ad- 
miration, and afforded food to so many 
speculators, namely, there is not in them 
to be observed the slightest trace of in- 
decency.” 


Of the natural quickness of these 
savages Captain Stokes saw an ex- 
ample in the youth who sailed in the 
Beagle from Swan River to the 
north coast and to Timor. Not 
only did he experience an inclination 
to apply himself to drawing, but had 
a talent also for poetry, which, if 
properly cultivated, might have en- 
abled him to arrive at excellence. 


, 


“ Our Swan River native,” says the 
author, ‘‘ had not obtained so much in- 
formation of his wild countrymen to the 
northward as Miago, still he made the 
most of what he saw; and his visit to 
Timor crowned all. The facility and 
rapidity with which he could make a 
song about any one subject of bis poetical 
fancy, was very amusing ; he must have 
equalled many of the Italianimprovisatori. 
He had also got a very good idea of 
where the ship had been since leaving 
Swan River, in his head. The drawings 
of his countrymen on Depuch Island 
had greatly hurt his vanity, whilst they 
excited his emulation ; and always after- 
wards, whenever he could get hold of 
paper or pencil be was trying to excel 
them, which, from the improvement he 
made, I have no doubt he would have 
shortly done.” 


One more instance of the ingenuity 
and industry of the natives we must 
not omit :— 


“ A German missionary who had a na- 
tive school at Hindmarsh, took us to see a 
curious method of catching fish resorted to 
at this place, Lake Alexandrina, which, as 
it has not been noticed by Mr. Eyre, I 
shall describe. A party of natives, each 
provided with a large square piece of 
net, rolled up, with a stick at either end, 
swam out a certain distance from shore, 
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and spread themselves into a semicircle. 
Every man then relinquished one of the 
sticks round which his piece of net was 
rolled, to his right-hand neighbour, and 
received another from his left; when 
bringing the two together a great seine 
was formed. They now swam in, fol- 
lowed by other natives, who by throwing 
stones and splashing the water, fright- 
eved the natives, and prevented them 
from getting out.” 


To this we may add another cireum- 
stance not mentioned in the work 
itself, that although the operation 
be performed as above described, in 
common, each individual claims as 
his share the fish taken by his own 
net, which may, perhaps, be the only 
practicable means of preventing dis- 
putes. 

Although in noticing these, the last 
labours of the Beagle, we have 
touched upon comparatively few 
topics, it must not be sup that 
the range of the work is limited, 
on the contrary, it discusses every 
interest of the Australian continent, 
and considers its relations to our 
other colonies and dependencies in 
the East, investigates the various 
means of prosecuting discoveries into 
the interior, opens up the subject of 
convict discipline, and carries along 
the imagination through a series of 
practicable improvements toa period 
when the desert shall be densely in- 
habited, and when herds of cattle 
and fields of corn shall be substituted 
for the kangaroo and dusty brown 
plains of coarse grass. Every part 
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of it, therefore, is full of matter both 
for the general and scientific reader. 
At first, perhaps, the mixture of 
nautical details with lively narrative 
and picturesque description, may ap- 
ar to be injudicious; but it is soon 
elt, that, instead of being an objec- 
tion, it becomes a recommendation 
to the work, as it produces a point 
to pause at, and acts as a relief. 
We become interested, moreover, in 
the system of soundings, as we dis- 
cover what wonderful indications 
may be deduced from it. Thus, for 
example, throughout a large portion 
of the coast of Australia, you may 
discover with extraordinary accu- 
racy your distance from land by the 
depth of the sea so many fathom, 
corresponding exactly to a given 
number of miles. But this is not all. 
With the acts of throwing the lead, 
taking angles, &c., lively anecdotes 
and pleasing ideas are constantly as- 
sociated, so that we very much doubt 
whether any reader will lay aside 
the book, large as it is, without re- 
gret. In some parts you have all 
the breathless excitement of a voy- 
age of discovery, and sail up new 
rivers, and explore new lands, while 
elsewhere your thoughts are directed 
to the tracks of commerce and poli- 
tical speculation. Altogether the 
work is a charming specimen of nau- 
tical literature, written in a pure, 
flexible, terse, and elegant style, and 
bespeaks every where in the au- 
thor a mind endued with very high 
moral and intellectual qualities. 
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Ir is impossible to calculate before- 
hand what the remote effect shall be, 
either upon the finances of the coun- 
try or the fortunes of individuals, of 
the measures which Sir Robert Peel 
has judged it expedient to bring for- 
ward, and, with the help of Lord 
John Russell and the Anti-Corn-law 
League, to carry. That the former 
must receive, in the first instance, a 
severe shock, seems to admit of no 
question whatever. You cannot dis- 
pense suddenly with two millions of 
revenue—which we take to be about 
the average produce of the duty on 
imported corn—without great incon- 
venience arising; and when to this 
shall have been added the diminution 
of one-half of the produce of the 
customs—and we may fairly estimate 
that at four millions more—the ex- 
tent of embarrassment with which 
some future Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must make up his mind to 
struggle will be terrible. No doubt 
the advocates of free trade assure us 
that their system carries within itself 
a strong counterbalancing power to 
such embarrassments. ‘They argue, 
that what the exchequer gives up di- 
rectly, it will more than recover in- 
directly; that if the revenue raised 
upon particular commercial trans- 
actions be curtailed, the multiplica- 
tion of such transactions will fully 
compensate for such curtailment ; 
that, in the end, the public will lose 
nothing, while individuals gain im- 
mensely, and the general wealth of 
the country is increased. And as- 
suming the data on which they rest 
their calculations to be just, we are 
by no means prepared to deny, at 
least unhesitatingly, the conclusions 
which they draw from them. But 
after all, and looking at the matter in 
the most favourable point of view, 
we must not forget that the process 
of amelioration cannot possibly keep 

with the opposite process. The 
oss must come at once. This year 
we derive from our duties on exports 
and imports, say ten millions sterling, 
the duty on foreign corn being in- 
cluded. Three years hence our du- 
ties on exports and imports will bring 


in about four millions. How soon is 
it expected that, by an extension of 
our commerce, we shall be able to 
make up the deficiency of six mil- 
lions, more especially when, to all 
human appearance, there is as yet no 
disposition manifested any where on 
the face of the earth by any other 
nations to reciprocate the liberality 
of our commercial policy? It is 
clear, then, that whether we ever re- 
cover from it or not, a blow has been 
struck in the meanwhile at the 
financial prosperity of the country 
more severe than, in the memory of 
man, ever fell upon it; and we have 
the mortification to remember, over 
and above, that the hand of a Con- 
servative minister has dealt it, his 
own supporters, the very men who 
raised him into power, resisting the 
delicate operation to the last. 

Again, it may be, and doubtless is, 
true, that a state of things can ver 
well be conceived amid which, thoug 
individuals suffer, a nation takes no 
hurt. Suppose, for example, that 
the effect of the new Corn-law be to 
diminish the price of wheat by one- 
third. Suppose, further, that a third 
of the land of the country go out of 
cultivation, and that the families 
which used to derive their subsistence 
from the cultivation of that third are 
forced to seek employment elsewhere. 
It does not, therefore, follow, either 
that famine and pestilence shall sweep 
over us, or that the men, women, 
and children, whom the wilderness 
can no longer sustain, shall be left 
destitute, or driven to hide them- 
selves in workhouses. Surely not. 
When wheat, which sells now for 
fifty-seven shillings a quarter, comes 
to be sold for thirty-six shillings, the 
amount of food will be as much 
greater in proportion to the numbers 
of the consumers as its price will 
be less; so that, on the whole, the 
means of subsistence for the masses 
will be more than doubled. And as 
to the tillers of our poorer soils, 
seeing that they are at this moment 
few in number, so the inconvenience 
resulting from the cessation of em- 
ployment for them in the districts 
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where they may have been born and 
bred, cannot prove either very oe 
or very enduring. If poor lands go 
out of cultivation, which is still a 
moot point, rich soils will furnish 
employment to an increased number 
of hands; for it can only be through 
a superiority of skill that our agri- 
culturists may henceforth expect to 
hold their own in the market, and 
the very first requisite towards 
good farming is that there shall be 
abundance of strength on the land 
to do it justice. Wherefore it is by 
no means impossible that, in the 
course of time, after many farming 
establishments shall have been broken 
up, and many labourers driven to 
look beyond their own parishes for 
subsistence, subsistence will come in 
abundance to all that are willing to 
work for it. But what is to be done 
with farmers, labourers, ay, and 
landlords too, in the meanwhile ? 
Before things find their level—which 
they will certainly not do, till a social 
revolution, more or less extensive, 
has been effected—how is it that 
political economists propose to deal 
with the existing agricultural classes ? 
That rents must ultimately come 
down—perhaps one-third—none but 
a child or a driveller will dispute. 
And we are sorry to say, that the 
curtailment of one-third of their 
rental will reduce many noblemen 
and gentlemen, who are just able, in 
the existing state of affairs, to main- 
tain their places in society, and no 
more, to absolute penury. What is 
it proposed to do for them? Suffer 
them to break up and go away, and 
hide their poverty and _ historical 
names in foreign countries, while 
new men, the produce of Manchester 
and Birmingham, step into the occu- 
— of their halls? Be it so. 

ven in this case the political eco- 
nomist will say that no great harm 
has been wrought: it is all in the 
common course of things. One 
family decays, another advances to 
greatness; and so the cycle holds 
which has held from the beginning. 
And by and by, when the survivors 
from the transition state have learned 
to adapt their style of living to the 
change in their circumstances—when 
our Manners’s, Granvilles, Len- 
noxes, and suchlike, seek the pa- 
tronage of our Brights, Cobdens, and 
Muntzes, for their sons, the na- 
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tion, the great body of the people 
will go on pretty much as it does at 
this moment. Can we deny this? 
Certainly not. Itis our settled con- 
viction that there is no power in 
man to ruin a country like England. 
You may grievously lower the moral 
tone of its society, you may root up 
all its established institutions, you 
may barter away its glory for some- 
thing less valuable than gold, but 
ruin it you can never. There is an 
elasticity in the national character 
which absolutely forbids this, and 
we feel no anxiety upon the subject. 
But we do feel anxious—most anxious, 
about the results which are likely to 
attend a sudden and complete chan 
in the commercial policy of the 
nae ; and we therefore think that 
we shall do the state some service, if, 
avoiding as much as possible all 
topics that may tend to irritate and 
annoy, we endeavour to take a general 
survey of the condition of parties as 
they now are, and offer a few sug- 
gestions in regard to the course 
which, in our poor judgment, it has 
become the duty of every public 
man who has England’s greatness at 
heart, whatever his opinions on other 
subjects may be, to follow. 

We begin by expressing our un- 
qualified — that any consideration 
whatever should have induced Sir 
Robert Peel, on a mere question of 
fiscal arrangement, to break up the 
best and strongest government that 
has sat at the helm of affairs for a 
quarter of a century. Had the trade 
of the country been depressed, or the 
public revenue fallen away,—had 
there been threatenings of foreign 
war, which only a change of policy 
could avert,—had there been po- 
verty, want of employment, discon- 
tent and incipient agitation at home, 
some excuse might have been found 
for his proceeding, though even then 
it would have been perilous. But 
that he should have chosen a season 
of unexampled prosperity to try such 
an experiment, does, indeed, strike us 
as being an act to which, on the score 
of absolute political madness, we can 
discover no parallel. Granting that 
he was right in the principle of his 
measure, the time which he chose for 

ushing it forward would have placed 
him in the wrong. Nobody asked 
for it, beyond the very narrow circle 
of the Anti-Corn-law League. No- 
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body expected it, not even the mem- 
bers of the League themselves ; in- 
deed, had a show of hands been 
taken any where —in London, in 
Liverpool, in Manchester itself— we 
venture to say that a countless ma- 
jority of the people of England would 

ave voted against it. We are not 
arguing that the people of England 
were right in being thus indifferent 
to the subject of free trade in corn. 
We merely state the fact, and we 
adduce in proof of the soundness of 
of our theory the entire absence of 
petitions against the sliding-scale of 
1842, and the steady yet moderate 
price at which, under the working of 
that scale, corn was sold, from 1842 
up to 1846, in all our principal mar- 
kets. Now we thought it had been 
an understood axiom in the science of 
government, that an order of things 
which brought about both public 
wealth and private prosperity ought 
as little as possible to be interfered 
with. Wedo not mean that abstract 
questions, however momentous, are 
ever out of season. Take, for ex- 
ample, the state of the Irish Church ; 
there was no reason at all why Sir 
Robert Peel should have shrunk 
from grappling with that, or with 
any other arrangement which deals 
with abstract truth, rather than with 
men’s manner of life from day to day. 
But that he should have selected, as 
the pungent moment wherein to effect 
a complete change in the fiscal and 
commercial policy of the country, a 
time when a brisk trade, and ample 
employment to all classes, rendered 
all classes satisfied with things as 
they were, absolutely amazes us. 
But that is not all. 

The ostensible ground of the minis- 
ter’s change of policy was the failure 
of the potato crop, and an antici- 
pated famine in Ireland. Was it 
candid in him to urge such a reason 
for the abandonment of opinions and 
principles which he had held through- 
out the whole course of his previous 
life, and to which the party which 
brought him into power was pledged ? 
Surely not; and, with all possible 
desire to avoid saying harsh things, 
we must be permitted to add, that he 
himself knows that it was not. The 
government did not wait, it could not 
wait, for the passing of its Corn-bill 
or the acceptance of its reformed 
tariff, ere it provided against the 
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risk of destitution in Ireland. Long 
before parliament met, or The Times 
had said a word on the subject of the 
cabinet discussions, abundant aogees 
of Indian corn were poured in from 
America to Ireland. They were 
managed, likewise, with such excel- 
lent judgment and skill, that while 
the faintest risk of starvation was 
rendered nugatory, no undue inter- 
ference with the fair profits of the 
home dealer took place. Wherever 
the potato crop was known to have 
failed, in the principal town or village 
of that district government established 
its store of Indian corn ; and then its 
representative said to the domestic 
trader, “ We are here, not to injure 
you, but to keep the people from 
starving. So long as you sell your 
provisions at a compassable rate, we 
will keep ours under lock and key. 
But as it is our duty to see that the 
people do not starve, we shall cer- 
tainly send out, from time to time, 
supplies enough to keep the market 
steady; and if you endeavour, by 
holding back, to force a rise in prices, 
we will open our doors at once, and 
swamp you.” All this was wise and 
becoming, and it led to the very best 
result; for in the memory of man 
there has been no winter wherein 
less suffering for want of food was 
experienced in Ireland. Was it can- 
did, therefore, or becoming, in the 
prime minister, to say that he was 
driven by the pressure of a threatened 
famine to follow in the wake of his 
political rivals? Surely it was not ; 
and surely, on that account, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel deserves the full measure 
of the castigation which his outraged 
friends have bestowed upon him, and 
of which, it is to be feared—we write 
advisedly, and shall, therefore, repeat 
the phrase—it is to be feared, that he 
has not yet heard the last. 

Again, was it candid or becoming 
to take so momentous a question in 
hand at the fag-end of an expiring 
parliament, of which the majority of 
members were pledged, either vir- 
tually or directly, to resist any fur- 
ther changes inthe Corn-laws? Can 
we forget that it was his resistance to 
Lord John Russell’s proposed sub- 
stitution of a moderate fixed duty for 
the old sliding-scale which gave Sir 
Robert Peel strength to overthrow 
the Whig cabinet? And is it nota 
frightful outrage upon decency and 
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good faith, that he, the Coryphzus 
of the Protectionist constituencies, 
should suddenly change his opinions, 
and call upon a section of his Con- 
servative followers to aid Whigs and 
Radicals in defeating the rest of that 
body? Indeed, we cannot defend 
Sir Robert Peel in this; and there is 
yet another and obvious ground of 
objection to be stated to him. 
Assuming—which we really do not 
doubt—that, on mature deliberation, 
and with views perfectly honest, Sir 
Robert Peel did, in the course of 
last summer, arrive at the conclusion 
that the Corn-laws could no longer 
be maintained ; assuming that by a 
fair process of reasoning he con- 
vinced himself that such laws were 
not only impolitic, but that, being in 
themselves unjust, they ought to be 
abrogated with as little delay as pos- 
sible, was it not his obvious policy to 
make his own party aware of this 
change in his sentiments, and to in- 
form them of his purpose of bringing 
forward a measure for the repeal of 
these laws, either immediately or 
after a general election, according as 
his friends might pou’ Undoubt- 
edly Sir Robert Peel was the minis- 
ter of the crown, and not of the Con- 
servative party, in November last. 
It was, therefore, competent for him 
to make a mystery of his intentions 
if he chose; and the letter of the 
law is clearly with him when he 
defends the proceeding as constitu- 
tional. But Sir Robert Peel was 
more than the minister of the crown. 
He was the avowed head of that 
party in the state which took for its 
watchword the preservation of esta- 
blished institutions, and being such, 
his duty to his sovereign, not less 
than the tie of honour which bound 
him to old associates, required that 
he should deal with them in a spirit 
of frankness. For he cannot deny 
that the party arose and was con- 
solidated altogether through his good 
management. He cannot deny that 
he brought them together for con- 
servative purposes, as well as for 
purposes of good government; and 
it necessarily follows, that he must 
have regarded them, both in 1841 
and in 1845, as the safest body of 
public men in the kingdom. Why 
did he cajole, hoodwink, and deceive 
them? Why did he throw himself 
into the arms of those of whom he 
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has a thousand times over proclaimed 
his distrust, and with whom, except 
on the questions that have just been 
settled, he still professes to have no 
opinions in common? Sir Robert 
Peel has, in our judgment, a great 
deal more to answer for than the 
passing of the new Corn-law and 
the exposure of our manufacturersand 
artisans to foreign competition. He 
has broken up a party than which, in 
spite of its faults—and they were 
many—a more chivalrous set of gal- 
lant gentlemen never came together ; 
and by dragging after him into the 
mire other members of his cabinet— 
many of whom make no secret of their 
chagrin—he has done more than ever 
minister did before him to destroy 
the confidence of the people in their 
leaders. Whom shall we henceforth 
trust—whose word shall we hence- 
forth believe, when the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Goulburn falsify 
in an hour the declarations of a whole 
lifetime ? 

All this is deeply to be regretted. 
Even if the change prove as bene- 
ficial as the most sanguine of its ad- 
vocates anticipate, there is no amount 
of financial prosperity which can, in 
our opinion, compensate for it. We 
did very well as we were last winter. 
We should have continued to do well 
enough had the tariff of 1842 con- 
tinued in force till 1852; but we 
cannot do well, let our commerce 
and revenue flourish as they may, so 
long as the conviction abides upon 
the minds of the more considerate 
members of the community that the 
Psalmist’s hasty expression — well 
quoted by Charles Fox, and after him 
by Mr. Sadler—may be quoted again 
with equal effect and deliberation, 
“ All men are liars.” 

It is a pity that we should have 
fallen into such a state of political 
chaos, and our fate is the more me- 
lancholy, that, in sober truth, we do 
not think that the cause is worthy of 
the effect. We do not value the 
Corn-law one jot in comparison with 
the state of feeling which its repeal 
has occasioned. Indeed, it is our 
honest conviction, provided gentle- 
men exercise common prudence, and 
farmers exert themselves, and labour 
be not stinted, that Great Britain and 
Ireland will, in a very few years, 
raise more than corn enough for the 
consumption of its own inhabitants ; 
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and that the home-grower will be 
able to beat the foreigner out of the 
field, and be himself a gainer all the 
while, on account of the preference 
which will always be given to the 
very superior article which he raises. 
For it is a remarkable fact, that 
our people never make use of the 
wheats of America, or of the best of 
the agricultural countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, except as a sort of 
supplement to grain of home growth. 
They are ready enough to mix the 
flours, and find that both are, for 
the most part, improved by it. But 
American flour, or Russian flour, or 
flour made of the corn of Belgium 
and of Germany, undiluted, is so 
little to the taste of the great 
body of the people, that not ing 
short of the pressure of want woul 
induce them to make use of it. 
Again, we are the less afraid of the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, that we see 
before us something like a prospect 
of a great and beneficial change in 
the habits of living among the Irish 
ey as likely to be effected by 
it. The Irish peasant eats no wheaten 
bread now, or next to none, because 
he cannot get it. Make it the in- 
terest of the Irish landlord to grow 
more corn and less potatoes (and 
this it will be as soon as he finds 
himself exposed to foreign competi- 
tion), and you will soon see the green 
isle in a very different state of culti- 
vation from that which it presents 
to the eye of the stranger at this 
moment. Potato- fields will gra- 
dually disappear, and wheat-fields 
take their whee turf-hovels will be 
supplanted by neat cot ; and 
Pat, without losing any thing of his 
good-humour or his fun, will become 
a loyal, because a well-fed member 
of society. Or, ifnot exactly so, at all 
events, Ireland will be delivered 
from the risk of a perpetual recur- 
rence of famine; for occasional fa- 
mine is the necessary result of the 
dependence of a whole people upon 
the most uncertain crop that is 
grown; it is never heard of in lands 
where the staple food of all classes 
is wheaten bread. At the same time 
it would be wrong to conceal that 
such a change, however beneficial to 
the masses, cannot possibly be brought 
about except at the expense of great 
suffering to individuals. In Ireland, 
as well as in England, lands that are 
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deepl a will all, without 
doubt, change hands in the course of 
the next dozen years; for, when 
it comes to the worst, creditors and 
mortgagees will apply for acts of 

rliament, and get them, and entails, 

owever stringent, must go, one by 
one, to the dogs. 

Supposing, then, that our antici- 
pations shall be realised —supposing 
that, after many a high-minded gen- 
tleman, both in England and Ire- 
land, has broken up, and gone we 
know not whither, and many a farmer 
sunk under the pressure of a compe- 
tition which he had neither capital 
nor skill enough to maintain—sup- 
posing the crises to have passed 
away, and a new and more remu- 
nerative system of agriculture to 
have been introduced, and a new 
generation of agriculturists to have 
arisen ;—or, better still, suppose that 
the sons of country gentlemen and 
noblemen, by applying at once to 
the study of agriculture as a science, 
avert the evil ere the breathing-time 
expire, and find themselves at the 
close of it capable of meeting the 
foreign grower, both here and else- 
where, in what condition is it pro- 
bable that we shall find ourselves 
as regards parties in the state, and to 
whom shall we, the great body of 
the people, look to as our chosen 
leaders? We answer, that this point, 
in comparison with which we con- 
sider all others to be insignificant, 
must be determined by the course 
which public men consider it right 
to follow during the remainder of 


_the present parliament and the open- 


ing of the next. Ifthe breach which 
separates the Peelites from the great 
body of the Protectionists be either 
closed or accommodated, or so far 
smoothed down as that, for the sake 
of the public good, private feeling 
is stifled, things will be sure of fallin 

gradually into a course such as shal 
give us some chance of righting our- 
selves again. If personal rancour 
override higher considerations, then 
we see little else before us than the 
certainty of a rapid descent into the 
depths of democracy ; for it will be 
again, as it was in 1829, that dissen- 
sion in the Conservative camp shall 
make way for a Whig government, 
and a Whig government, as the ex- 
perience of the past can shew, is not 
very scrupulous in regard to the 
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price which, from time to time, it 
offers for a little longer continuance 
in office. Let us explain ourselves. 
We are not surprised at the de- 
ree of temper which Lord George 
ntinck and his friends have ex- 
hibited while fighting the battle of 
rotection to domestic industry. 
ere and there they seem to us to 
have permitted their adherents to 
overstep the line of gentlemanlike 
debate, yet we are bound to make 
for them every possible allowance, 
however li htly we may think of 
the individuals who have made 
their party’s wrongs a stalking- 
horse for the indulgence of per- 
sonal rancour. The party had, in- 
deed, every thing to complain of, 
and they carried with them in the 
struggle our sympathies, as well as 
the sympathies of the great majority 
of the constituencies. But the battle 
has been fought out and lost. We 
may lament this issue as much as 
they, and we do lament it ; but what 
then? Is any thing to be gained by 
carrying over our shattered forces 
to the assistance of men of whose 
entire hostility weareaware? That 
the Protectionists will ever again 
bind themselves to Sir Robert Peel’s 
chariot-wheels is, indeed, impossible. 
It were too much to expect that they 
who were betrayed into the passing 
of the Roman Catholic Relief-bill, 
and now again smart under the re- 
petition of the treason in regard to 
the Corn-laws, should quietly give 
themselves up to the chances of a 
third humiliation of the sort. But 
there is the widest difference possible 
between treating Sir Robert Peel as 
a leader, and using every means, 
fas et nefas, to destroy him. for 
example, we altogether disapprové 
of the part which the Protectionists 
have acted in the matter of the Irish 
Coercion-bill. We will not say that 
it has been a dishonest part, at least 
wholly, for so long as this and the 
corn measure advanced pari passu, 
it was quite competent to them to 
defeat the one, if they could, through 
the other. But the Corn-law being 
passed, or the determination of the 
minister avowed not on account of 
a defeat on any other question to 
resign, it does appear to us to have 
been as impolitic as it was ungene- 
rous to resist the Coercion-bill fur- 
ther. Lord George Bentinck is too 
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noble a fellow to have his vote or 
any of his speeches tried by another 
test than the intrinsic merits of the 
point in dispute. He reproached the 
minister a few weeks ago for being 
so tardy in pressing forward his Co- 
ercion-bill, and now he turns round 
to vote against it. Why? Because 
he is determined, let the consequences 
be what they may, to have Peel out; 
and, in all probability, before this 
manuscript has passed through the 
printer’s hands, he will have suc- 
ceeded. Now we are unfeignedly 
sorry for this. It can serve no 
other pu than to put the party 
which adopts such tactics in the 
wrong. No living soul believes that 
they consider the Coercion-bill as 
bad in itself; they are merely de- 
nouncing it out of hatred to its 
author, and giving their aid to Re- 
pealers and Radicals to unseat them. 

Shall this state of things continue ? 
If it do, we venture to foretell, that 
in the course of the next ten years 
there will be as many cabinets ;— al- 
ways excepting one result, which we 
hold to be quite upon the cards, that 
the Whigs keep themselves in place 
by sheer dint of bidding downwards 
towards a democracy. : 

We hope that this state of things 
will not continue ; we trust that the 
Protectionists will well weigh their 
own power to form and carry on a 
government ere they force upon the 
queen the necessity of nominating a 
new prime minister; and we think 
that it is within their reach so to 
play their cards as that, ultimately, 
the game must come into their own 
hands. 

It will be no punishment, but the 
reverse, to Peel, or any of his col- 
leagues, to be driven out of office. 
Indeed, if there be the smallest mis- 
givings on the minds of any of them, 
in regard to the issues of the ex- 
periment on which they have ven- 
tured, it is most certain that they 
will desire to go out, in order that 
on the heads of others, and not on 
their own, the blame of miscarriage 
may fall. For out of office men can 
say any thing; and it is true, tc a 
certain extent, that no man car work 
a machine so successfully as the in- 
dividual who happens to have in- 
vented it. What does the Duke of 
Wellington say to this hour about 
the Roman Catholic Relief-bill and 
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its consequences? That for them he 
is not responsible—that no oppor- 
tunity was given him of carrying out 
his measure to its legitimate issues, 
and that if it work for evil instead 
of for good, as he intended, the 
country has to thank the ultra-Pro- 
testant party, who, with Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull at their head, out- 
voted Peel in 1830. Let Lord George 
Bentinck and his friends take care 
that the same charge, with the same 
show of reason, be not brought 
against them. It may be very gall- 
ing to see the Treasury benches 
overspread by men whom we politic- 
ally hate, and personally little love ; 
but to keep these men there is Lord 
George Bentinck’s manifest duty, so 
long as they can be maintained in 
their places without further detri- 
ment to the great institutions of the 
country. 

The obvious policy of the Pro- 
tectionists is to sit together below 
the gangway. Let them make no 
secret of their severance from Peel, 
from Lord John Russell, and from Mr. 
Cobden. Let them avow their determi- 
nation to support the minister gene- 
rally, because he is the queen's 
servant and in the main professes 
Conservative principles; but refuse 
his invitations to meet him elsewhere 
than in the House, either as personal 
friends or as political adherents. So 
long as his policy is of the right sort, 
they will keep him in his place, and 
yet he will all the while feel that he 
is powerless. At the same time, they 
will do more hurt to themselves than 
to him if the support which they 
give to his measures be not an honest 
one; for the eyes of the whole coun- 
try will henceforth be upon them 
more than upon any other section of 
public men, and the slightest mani- 
festation of factiousness, the first 
evidence that they are actors, not 
— principle, but at the dictation 
of angry feeling, will rob them of 
the prestige which now attaches to 
them, and cast us once more upon the 
wretched choice between avowed 
Whiggery and renegade Conserva- 
tism 


There will be needed great self- 
control, great management of the 
passions of other men, to conduct 
such a policy as this; but we entreat 
the Protectionists to consider what 
the inevitable consequence must be 
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if they adopt any other. That they 
can turn Peel out to-morrow he 
knows as well as they. If we may 
credit his own statements and those 
of his friends, he desires nothing more 
earnestly than they should exercise 
this power. And then what follows ? 
We have Lord John Russell at the 
head of affairs, virtually pledged to 
go beyond his predecessor in the 
march of liberality, and therefore 
prepared, in case a high bid be ne- 
cessary, to get rid of church-rates in 
England and of the Protestant Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland altogether. 
Education, likewise, the great Whig 
fulcrum, will be used for the under- 
mining of whatever remnant of the 
monarchical and aristocratic principle 
still survives; for, under the guid- 
ance of the British and Foreign 
School Society, there will grow up 
around us a generation of sharp- 
witted men which shall acknowledge 
no principle of action save “ general 
utility,” and no article of faith be- 
yond the “perfectibility of human 
nature.” Side by side with Lord 
John will sit Lord Palmerston, as 
well disposed as ever to plunge the 
country into war, and so cordially 
detested both in Paris and at Wash- 
ington, that very little effort on 
his part will be needed to accomplish 
the purpose. Cobden, too, must be 
provided for in some way or another. 
It may gall the pride of the noble 
house of Russell to have associated 
with its most gifted scion, as a right 
honourable friend, the son of a Sussex 
farmer, and himself a fortunate 
weaver; but the house of Russell 
can make considerable sacrifices when 
occasion requires, and we defy it to 
gain ground at all among its adhe- 
rents in the manufacturing districts 
unless Cobden lend his aid. As‘to 
the minor departments, we shall of 
course have ests again Macaulay, 
Sheil, and Fox Maule, the two former 
compensating, in some sort, by their 
genius and high acquirements for the 
very low Whiggery of the one and 
the very bigoted Romanism of the 
other; the latter a member of the 
Free Kirk, and as such an encou- 
rager and forwarder of the fiercest 
attacks upon the establishments both 
of England and of Scotland. Nor is 
it by any means certain that Mr. 
O'Connell himself shall be excluded 
from office. The altered tone which 
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he has recently taken, the confiden- 
tial correspondence that be- 
tween him and the heads of the 
Whig party in November last, seem 
toimply that another Lichfield House 
compact has been completed, and of 
which we see no good reason why 
the result should not be high office 
to the Liberator, with an assurance, 
that at the fitting time Repeal itself 
shall be considered, if not conceded. 
If Lord George Bentinck and his 
friends desire to avert these evils, 
they will give themselves up to the 
guidance of principle and not of 
passion. Standing quite apart, though 
with a leaning towards the crown 
and the constitution, they may not 
only hold the balance of parties and 
virtually govern the country now, 
but they will as surely command the 
respect and secure the confidence of 
the constituencies, as by an opposite 
course of conduct they must damage 
themselves. And the result will be 
that the next general election will 
give them the power to determine 
summarily by whom the affairs of 
the nation are to be managed. 
Suppose, however, that Lord 
George Bentinck and his friends do 
not take this course, what follows? 
First, beyond all doubt, the resigna- 
tion of the Peel cabinet, then the 
entrance of Lord John Russell into 
Downing Street, and next—it would 
be difficult to say what. Will Lord 
John dissolve, or try to go on with 
the present parliament? If the lat- 
ter be his policy, the sooner he effects 
a prorogation the better, for it is 
highly probable that he will not have 
been a week in office ere a vote of 
want of confidence is proposed, and 
if proposed, it will certainly be car- 
ried. Lord John Russell knows this 
as well as we, and there is reason to 
believe has made his arrangements 
accordingly. But will a prorogation 
save him? Will he be able to con- 
tend against the open hostility of the 
Protectionists, teceiving from Earl 
Grey and the Economists in both 
houses but a lukewarm support ? 
Sir Robert Peel alone is able to 
answer the question. If he throw 
the weight of his influence, even 
partially, into the Whig scale, it will 
be kept down till the seeds of innu- 
merable evils are sown. If he hold 
aloof, or join in the opposition to the 
government, it must either fall at 
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once, or prolong an uneasy existence 
by making enormous sacrifices to the 
worst tastes and feelings of the mob. 
Now, though we doubt the power 
even of Lord John Russell to evoke 
such a spirit again as that which en- 
abled him to carry his Reform-bill, 
we give him credit for a perfect 
readiness to make the attempt, pro- 
vided the only alternative be resig- 
nation. And all experience shews 
that attempts of this sort, when made 
by ministers of the crown, though 
they may fail at the moment, lay 
the foundation of much evil to be 
effected at some future day. 

And now, last of all, is there 
strength enough in the Protectionist 
party to justify an attempt on their 
own parts to assume the govern- 
ment ? Without hesitation we an- 
swer that there is not. Already a 
large number of those gentlemen 
who resisted the Corn-law, and still 
hold that in bringing it forward Peel 
betrayed his party, have avowed their 
determination not to offer to his ge- 
neral policy a factious opposition ; 
and these, though they may act toa 
certain point with Lord George Ben- 
tinck, are not, it may be supposed, 
prepared to carry him on their 
shoulders into office. That he and 
his friends have a fair prospect of 
office at no distant date we believe. 
But any premature attempt to seize 
office would not only sustain a de- 
feat, but would so shiver the party, 
not yet consolidated, as to render the 
attainment of this, and the accom- 
plishment of whatever objects may 
be connected with it, impossible. 

It appears, then, that the imme- 
diate effect of recent transactions has 
been, not only to break up the 
strongest party in the state, but to 
introduce into the ranks of all par- 
ties such confusion that power to 
carry on the government, at least for 
any length of time, seems to be want- 
ing in all of them. Now, though it 
sounds very well in theory to talk of 
governing a great country without 
party, and on some pure principle of 
right, experience has long ago de- 
monstrated that in practice the thing 
is impossible. The minister of a 
constitutional monarchy must have at 
his back a majority of the people’s 
representatives, who, without being 
pledged to vote that black is white, 
are yet ready on all, except the most 
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momentous questions, to yield up 
their own judgments to his. With- 
out such support—and it is the sup- 
port of a ne mp business can- 
not go on; for, of all hindrances to 
public business, there is none so mis- 
chievous as a constant change of ad- 
ministrators. Sir Robert Peel has, 
whether wisely or not, cast from 
him the support ofa party. Neither, 
as we have just stated, is it desired 
or expected that, as a party, the 
betrayed should ever rally round him 
_ But seeing that the fate of 
the monarchy is, to a great extent, in 
their hands, that a factious opposi- 
tion to Sir Robert Peel must put 
him down, only that his place may 
be filled by a minister still less to be 
trusted; it ap to us that the 
duty of Lord Bentinck and 
his friends is as obvious as their po- 
licy, assuming that they obey the 
impulse of duty, is wise. Let them 
stand aloof, giving a disinterested 
support to measures of which they 
approve, yet giving it coldly. They 

ill commit a serious blunder if they 
force the author of the corn arrange- 
ment into private life at any period 
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revious to the carrying into opera- 
tion of his own plan. et will "chen 
be seen how far the country is able 
to sustain the pressure of the com- 
petition with which, on all hands, its 
manufacturers will be met ; and woe 
be to Sir Robert Peel if in his hands 
the measure miscarry! And as the 
measure will begin to work in the 
course of the year that is in pro- 
gress, in the course of twelve months 
the opportunity will be afforded of 
judging, at least partially. Then 
will come a aimee election, and at 
the hustings, certainly not before, 
they may fight their battle for office. 
We believe that if they have but 
patience and discretion enough to 
ee this course, they will win that 
battle. 


Since the preceding went to press, 
the division on the Coercion-bill has 
taken place, and the government has 
sustained such a defeat as no govern- 
ment could recover. The cabinet is 
broken up, and we are in the hands, 
not of the nominal minister or his 

y, but of Providence. So be it! 
We are in the beginning of the end. 
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